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RECOGNITION 

Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  following  agencies: 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
The  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church 

The   Department   of   Education    of   the   Commonwealth    of 

Kentucky 

Union  College  holds  membership  in  the  following  associations: 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
Association  of  American  Colleges 

Conference  of  Church-Related  Colleges  of  the  South 
Council  of  Kentucky  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 
Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Universities 
Kentucky  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
Kentucky  Independent  College  Foundation 
Mid-Appalachia  College  Council 

National  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
Methodist  Church 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 


Union  College  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  its  policy, 
curriculum,  and  charges  if  necessary. 


The  Classroom  Building 


The  student  lounge  in  the  new  Student  Center,  opened  in  1965 


The  Physical  Education  Building,  completed  in  the  fall  of  1964 


Pfeiffer  Hall,  the  women's  residence 
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A  rootn  inside  Pfeiffer 
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The  Conway  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts  Building 


The  Union  College  Bulldogs  won  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Conference  Crown  in  1965. 


Union  College's  President  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  Miller,  left, 
welcome  visitors  at  Parents'  Weekend. 


Sweethearts  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  Sinfonia,  men's  national  music  fraternity 


Inside  Stevenson  Hall,  the  men's  residence 


Stevenson  Hall,  the  residence  for  men  students. 


The  indoor-outdoor  swimming  pool 


A  scene  from  the  Chemistry  Department.   Union  offers  majors  in 
biology,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  A  physics  minor  is  given. 
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The  concert  band  is  sponsored  by  the  Union  College  School  of  Music. 

Lakeside  Bowling  Lanes  is  located  adjacent  to  the  campus.  Intra- 
mural bowling  is  sponsored  by  the  College,  along  with  physical-education 
courses  in  bowling. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 

Union  College  seeks  to  provide  for  its  students  the  opportunity  to 
mature  and  learn  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  stimulation  and 
Christian  influence. 

Union  is  a  Methodist  educational  institution,  which  offers  its 
services  to  young  people  from  all  denominations.  Union  is  committed 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  exerts  vigorous  efforts  to  help 
its  students  achieve  a  coherent  and  sustaining  faith  in  God  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Christian  way  of  life.  The  development  of  Christian 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  conduct  is  a  purpose  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  every  aspect  of  life  on  the  campus. 

As  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  Union  seeks  to  help  each  of  its  students 
develop  an  understanding  of  man's  cultural  heritage  and  scientific  ac- 
complishment, and  apply  that  understanding  creatively  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  Union  realizes  its  responsibilities  to  help  develop 
intelligent  Christian  citizens  who  think  analytically  and  critically. 

As  a  college  interested  in  preparing  students  for  a  profession,  Union 
offers  within  the  liberal  arts  context  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in 
teaching,  in  music,  and  preprofessional  training  in  many  fields. 

Union  College  is  concerned  with  meeting  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  through  personal,  academic,  and  professional  guidance, 
and  participation  in  a  variety  of  student  activities. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  YEAR   1966-67 

Summer  Session  1966 
First  Term 


June  5,  Sunday 

June  6,  Monday 
June  7,  Tuesday 
June  8,  Wednesday 

June   11,  Saturday 
July   1,  Friday 
July  4,  Monday 
July  8,  Friday 


Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served 
in   College   dining  hall,   6:00  p.m. 

Registration  for  first  term 

Class  work  begins,   8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  the  first  term  and  last 
date  for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at 
Summer  Session   Commencement. 

Last  date   to   drop  a  course   without   a  grade. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Legal   Holiday;   no  classes. 

First    term    ends,    4:00    p.m. 


Second  Term 


July   11,  Monday 
July   12,  Tuesday 
July   13,  Wednesday 
July   15,  Friday 
August  5,  Friday 
August   12,  Friday 


Registration  for  second  term. 

Class  work   begins,   8:00   a.m. 

Last   date    to   register   for   second    term. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last   date   to   drop   a   course. 

Summer   Session   Commencement,    10:30   a.m. 
Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,   12:00 
noon.    Summer    Session    ends    and    dormitories 
close,  4:00  p.m. 


September  2,  3, 

Friday  and  Saturday 

September  4,  Sunday 


September  5,  Monday 


First  Semester  1966-67 


Faculty   Conferences. 

Dormitories  open  for  Freshmen,  8:00  a.m.  First 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00 
noon. 

Orientation  Program.  All  Freshmen  and  transfer 
students   required   to   be   present. 
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September  6,  Tuesday 

September  7,  Wednesday 
September  8,  Thursday 
September  10,  Saturday 

September   13,  Tuesday 

October  1,  Saturday 

October  31,  Monday 

November  24,  Thursday 
December   17,   Saturday 

December   18,  Sunday 
January  4,  Wednesday 

January  5,  Thursday 

January   12,  Thursday 

January   13-19, 

Friday  through  Thursday 


Registration  of  Freshmen.  Dormitories  open  for 
upper  classmen,   8:00  a.m. 

Registration    of   upper   classmen. 

Class  work  begins,  8:00  a.m. 

Registration  of  in-seivice  teachers  for  Saturday 
classes.  ACT  Testing  for  Freshmen  and  STEP 
for   transfer  students,   8 :  00   a.m.    to    1 :  00   p.m. 

College  Convocation,  10:00  a.m.  Last  date  for 
upper  classmen  to  register,  4:00  p.m. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade,  12:00 


Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  Registrar 
by  4:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  no  classes. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course.  Christmas  holidays 
begin  and  last  meal  served  in  College  dining 
hall,   12:30  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,   12:00  noon. 

Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served 
in  College  dining  hall,   6:00  p.m. 

Class    work    resumed,    8:00    a.m. 

No    classes. 


Final    examinations    for    the    first    semester.    First 
semester  ends,  6:00  p.m. 


Second  Semester  1966-67 

January  23,  Monday  Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

January  24,  Tuesday  Class  work  begins,  8:00  a.m. 

January  28,  Saturday  Registration    of    in-service    teachers    for    Saturday 

classes.  Last  date  to  register  for  Second  Semes- 
ter and  last  date  one  may  file  application  for 
a  degree  in  May  Commencement. 


February   11,  Saturday 

March  20,  Monday 

April  8,  Saturday 

April  9,  Sunday 
April   16,  Sunday 


Last    date    to    drop    a    course 
12:00  noon. 


k'ithout 


grade. 


Mid-semester   marks    to   be   reported    to   Registrar 
by  4:00  p.m. 

Spring  Vacation   begins  and   last   meal   served   in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,    12:00   noon. 

Dormitories    open,    8:00    a.m.    First    meal    served 
in   College  dining  hall,   6:00  p.m. 
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April  17,  Monday 

April  22,  Saturday 

May  4,  Thursday 

May  15-20, 

Monday  through  Saturday 

May  21,  Sunday 

May  22,  Monday 


Class  work  resumed,   8:00   a.m. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course,   12:00  noon. 

Honors  Day  Program,    10:00  a.m. 

Final   examinations   for  second   semester. 

Baccalaureate  Services,  3:00  p.m. 

Eighty-seventh  Annual  Commencement,  10:30 
a.m.  Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall, 
12:00  noon.   Second  semester  closes,  4:00  p.m. 


Summer  Session  1967 
First  Term 


June  4,  Sunday 

June  5,  Monday 
June  6,  Tuesday 
June  7,  Wednesday 

June   10,  Saturday 
June  30,  Friday 
July  4,  Tuesday 
July  7,  Friday 


Dormitories  open,  8  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Registration   for  first   term. 

Class    work    begins,    8:00    a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  first  term  and  last  date 
for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Summer 
Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last   date    to   drop   a   course. 

Legal  Holiday;  no  classes. 

First  term  ends,   4:00  p.m. 


Second  Term 


July   10,   Monday  Registration  for  second  term. 

July   11,  Tuesday  Class  work   begins,   8:00   a.m. 

July   12,  Wednesday  Last  date  to  register  for  second  term. 

July   14,  Friday  Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

August  4,  Friday  Last  date   to  drop  a  course. 

.\ugust   11,  Friday  Summer  Session  Commencement,   10:30  a.m.  Last 

meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon. 
Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories  close, 
4:00   p.m. 


THE    CALENDAR— 1966-1967 


1966 


JANUARY 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  U  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 


FEBRUARY 

5  M  T  W  T    F  S 

12     3     4     5 

6  7  8  9  10  U  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28 


MARCH 

5  M  T  W  T    F  S 

12     3     4     5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 


APRIL 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

1     2 

3     4     5     6    7    8    9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 


MAY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
12  3  4  5  6  7 
8  9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 


JUNE 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

12     3     4 

5     6    7     8    9  10  U 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 


JULY 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
1  2 
3  4  5  6  7  8  9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 


AUGUST 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

12     3     4     5     6 

7    8    9  10  11  12  13 

14  15  16  17  18  19  20 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 


SEPTEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 


OCTOBER 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

1 
2  3  4  5  6  7  8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 


NOVEMBER 

5  M  T  W  T    F  S 

12     3    4    5 

6  7  8  9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30 


DECEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T  F  S 
1  2  3 
4  5  6  7  8  9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 


1967 


JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

12     3    4    5    6    7 

8    9  10  11  12  13  14 

15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 

29  30  31 

12     3     4 

5    6    7    8    9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28 

12     3     4 

5     6    7    8     9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30  31 

1 

2     3     4     5     6    7     8 
9  10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 

MAY 

S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

JUNE 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

JULY 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

AUGUST 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

12     3     4     5     6 
7     8    9  10  11   12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 

1     2     3 
4     5     6    7    8    9  10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30 

2     3     4     5     6    7    8 
9  10  11   12  13   14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30  31 

12     3     4     5 
6    7    8    9  10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 

SEPTEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

OCTOBER 
S  M  T  W  T    PS 

NOVEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

DECEMBER 
S  M  T  W  T    F  S 

1     2 

3     4     5     6    7     8    9 

10  11  12  13  14  15  16 

17  18  19  20  21  22  23 

24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

12     3     4    5    6    7 
8    9  10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 

22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 

12     3     4 

5     6    7     8    9  10  11 

12  13  14  15  16  17  18 

19  20  21  22  23  24  25 

26  27  28  29  30 

1     2 
3     4     5     6    7    8    9 
10  11  12  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 
31 

Historical  Sketch 

of  Union  College 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a  group  of  progressive  citi- 
zens of  Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock  company  and  secured  the  main 
part  of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the  first  building  was  formally 
opened  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Classroom  Building. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1886  and  Daniel  Stevenson,  President 
of  Augusta  Collegiate  Institute  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized  institution.  During  the  next  administration,  the 
college  came  into  possession  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed.  The 
Fanny  Speed  Hall  and  the  central  heating  plant  were  constructed. 

The  college  department  was  discontinued  in  1908  and  for  eight 
years  the  Institution  was  maintained  as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy, 
and  an  elementary  school.  It  became  a  bona  fide  college  again  in  the 
Presidency  of  Ezra  T.  Franklin,  who  inaugurated  a  program  of  develop- 
ment  during  which   the  Memorial  Gymnasium  and  a  home  for  the 
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18  UNIONCOLLEGE 

President  were  built,  and  the  invested  funds  of  the  college  were  material- 
ly increased.  In  1927  the  College  had  been  accredited  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky  as  a  four-year  college  of  A  grade. 

President  John  O.  Gross  emphasized  the  improvement  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  building  of  a  strong  faculty.  His  ambition  was  to  see 
Union  College  fully  accredited.  In  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1932  full  accredi- 
tation was  realized  when  it  was  made  a  member  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  placed  Union  College  on  its 
accredited  list  in  1937.  During  this  administration  land  adjacent  to 
the  campus  was  purchased,  a  maintenance  building  was  erected,  and  the 
financial  structure  was  reorganized. 

In  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one  years  of  leadership  the  college 
achieved  marked  progress  in  both  its  educational  and  plant  improvement 
programs.  Seven  new  buildings  were  completed  and  others  were  en- 
larged. The  curriculum  was  expanded,  endowment  funds  were  increased 
and  a  markedly  improved  program  of  faculty  salaries  and  benefits  was 
adopted. 

Mahlon  A.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1959.  In  1960  a 
Master's  degree  program  was  introduced  and  plant  expansion  continued 
with  the  development  of  College  Park,  a  faculty  residential  area.  The 
college  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  "Program  for  the  Sixties"  that  embraces 
a   multi-million   dollar  series  of  academic  and  plant  improvements. 

THE  PRESIDENTS 

Abraham  H.  Harritt  (Principal)    1879-1882 

Thomas  C.  Poynter  (Principal)    1882-1884 

Hartford  P.  Grider   (Principal)    1884-1887 

Daniel    Stevenson    1887-1897 

James  P.  Faulkner 1897-1905 

James  W.  Easley  1905-1910 

James  D.  Black   1910-1912 

Percy  L.  Ports   1912-1914 

E.  R.  Overly  (Acting)    1914-1915 

Ezra  T.  Franklin    1915-1928 

John  Owen  Gross    1928-1938 

Conway   Boatman    1938-1959 

Mahlon  a.  Miller   1959- 


Qeneral   Information 


LOCATION 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a  residential  towoi  of  three 
thousand,  on  U.S.  highway  25E  halfway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic  Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  campus.  The  newly  completed  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Park  is  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  Doctor  Thomas  Walker 
State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are 
the  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson,  and  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain State  Parks. 
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20  UNIONGOLLEGE 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  Count)',  Barbourville,  is  served  by  Grey- 
hound buses  enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Harlan.  The  Louisville  and  Nash\ille  Railroad  has  express  and  freight 
ser\ice  through  Barbourville.  The  London-Corbin  Airport,  approximate- 
ly tliirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is  served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

On  one  of  the  older  campuses  of  the  South,  Union  College  is  proud 
of  its  Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by  overhanging  elms,  the  red 
brick  buildings  give  the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignit)-  and  beauty. 

Campus  Cottage,  built  as  a  home  for  President  Stevenson,  1886 
1897. 

Speed   Hall    (Administration   Building),    1897-1905. 

MAINTENANCE  BuiLDiNG  equipped  by  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Ro- 
bert Norton,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

CL.\ssROOiM  Building  (formerly  the  Administration  Building), 
1907. 

Stevenson    Hall — Men's   Dormitor)-,    1907.    Wings    added    1956. 

Dramatic  Arts,  1919. 

Baldwin  Place,  the  home  of  the  President,  1925.  The  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mi-s.   F.   E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memori.al  Libr.\ry,  1941.  Furnished  by  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Stewart. 

Veterans  Building,  1942.  Classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Pfeiffer  Hall — Women's  Dormitor)',  1942.  Wing  added  1960. 

Home  Economics  Building   (Tye  House),  1946. 

Conway  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts  Building,  1949. 

College  Courts — Residences  for  married  students,  1954.  Expanded 
in  1964. 

Physical  Education  Building,  1964,  including  the  Swimming 
Pool,  1957. 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall,  Men's  Dormitor>',   1964. 
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Student  Center,  1964. 

Faculty  Residences:  305  Manchester  Street,  411  College  Street, 
416,  420,  422  North  Main  Street,  Langford  Apartments,  108  and  120 
College  Park  Drive. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Union  College  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  religious  life 
of  the  students.  Consequently,  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  a  faculty 
composed  of  persons  whose  Christian  character  is  exemplaiy.  Worship 
services  involving  the  entire  student  body  are  held  regularly  each  week  in 
the  chapel;  a  Vesper  Service  is  conducted  by  the  students  each  Thurs- 
day; twice  a  year  Faith  and  Life  Weeks  bring  outstanding  speakers  to 
the  Campus  to  discuss  important  aspects  of  the  Chritsian  faith. 

Apart  from  the  campus  religious  program,  each  student  is  expected 
to  worship  regularly  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Christian,  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  are  represented  in  Barbour- 
ville.  Active  organizations  of  the  Methodist  Student  Movement,  Baptist 
Student  Union,  Disciples  Student  Fellowship,  Canterbury  Club,  and 
Newman  Club  are  found  in  the  local  churches.  The  college  endeavors 
to  cooperate  fully  with  these  organizations  and  actively  encourages  stu- 
dent participation  in  their  programs. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  every  legitimate  opportunity 
to  engage  in  social  affairs.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  value  growing  out 
of  well-directed  social  activity.  Student  organizations,  the  faculty,  and 
local  churches  make  desirable  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  social 
life.  All  social  functions,  liikes,  and  picnics  are  chaperoned  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college.  Chaperones  are  approved 
by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  students  who  are 
studying  in  the  School  of  Music  and  by  the  members  of  the  music 
faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artists.  Since  Union  offers  training  in 
professional  music,  the  recitals  given  by  the  Music  Majors  are  of  ex- 
ceptional merit. 

The  Concert  Series  and  Lecture  Series  bring  to  the  campus  out- 
standing artists,  performers,  and  lecturers.  These  programs  are  given 
during  the  regular  assembly  hours  and  at  formal  evening  presentations. 
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ATHLETICS 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
The  college  promotes  athletics  for  physical  development  and  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  progarm  of  extra-curricular  activities.  The  program  empha- 
sizes the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union 
teams  are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  competitive  spirit.  Sport  for  fun 
and  character  building  is  fundamental.  In  intercollegiate  competition 
the  college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  cross  country. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities  in  touch  football, 
basketball,  free- throwing,  horseshoes,  badminton,  softball,  tennis,  volley- 
ball, speedball,  and  field  hockey  to  have  a  "sports  for  all"  program.  The 
intramural  organization  is  in  general  made  up  of  men's  and  women's 
independent  teams.  The  program  includes  both  team  and  individual 
sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals  but  it  is  urged  that 
evcr>'one  take  part. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  and  developing 
leadership  through  a  number  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of  these  are 
departmental,  some  are  limited  to  honor  students  in  their  fields,  many 
are  open  to  all  interested  students.  Each  has  a  faculty  sponsor  and  some 
include  faculty  in  their  membership. 

Alpha  Delta — Mathematics  Club. 

Alpha   Psi   Omega — National  honorary  dramatic  fraternity. 

American   Chemical  Society — National  Affiliation. 

American  Guild  of  Organists  College  Student  Group — Na- 
tional affiliation. 

Art  Club 

Association  of  Women  Students 

Beta  Chi  Alpha — Social  and  service. 

Biology  Club 

Bridge  Club — Recreational. 
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Circle  K.  Club — Sponsored  by  Kiwanis. 

College    Band — A    concert    organization,    open    to    all    interested 
persons. 

College  Choir — Membership  by  audition. 

College  Orchestra.  A  Symphonic  organization  of  moderate  size, 
open   to  all  interested  persons. 

Council  of  Resident  Menu's  Student  Association 

Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Union  College  Chapter 

CWENS — National  Honor  Society  for  Sophomore  Women   (forai- 
crly  Beta  Sigma) . 

Dolphins — Swimming,  diving,  and  water  ballet. 

Foreign  Students  Association 

French  Club 

German  Club 

Home  Economics  Club 

International  Relations  Club 

Iota  Sigma  Nu — Honorary  scholastic  fraternity. 

The    Milesians — for    the    discussion    of    philosophical    questions. 
Faculty  and  students. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference — Student  Chapter 

Oxford   Club — Students  planning  Church  vocations. 

Phi-Mu-Alpha-Sinfonia    Fraternity-Music  —  Faculty    and    stu- 
dents. 

Pi   Epsilon   Alpha — Majors   and  Minors  in  area  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu — The  Kentucky  Beta  chapter,  National  Social  Sci- 
ence Honor  Society. 

Playlikers 

P.  H.  T. — Wives  of  students. 

Radio  Club — Amateur  radio. 

Student  National  Educational  Association.  The  John  Owen 
Gross  Chapter. 
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Student  Senate 
"U"  Club — Varsity  Letter  Men. 
Union  College  Christian  Association 
Union   College  Gun   Club 

PUBLICATIONS 

Union  College  Bulletin. — An  official  quarterly  bulletin,  the 
January  issue  of  which  is  the  catalog  number.  This  bulletin  is  sent 
free  on  request. 

Parents'  Quarterly. 

Orange  and  Black. — A  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Union  College  Alumnus. — A  quarterly  bulletin  published  by 
the  Alumni  office. 

Stespean. — The  yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  students  of 
the  college  under  senior  editorship. 

Gambit. — The  college  literary  magazine  containing  the  best  creative 
writing  done  on  the  campus,  published  each  spring  by  the  EngHsh  De- 
partment. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library  houses  approximately 
42,000  books  and  receives  300  periodicals.  Its  stacks  are  open  for  the 
use  of  students  and  there  are  several  reading  rooms,  a  microfilm  room, 
and  a  small  lounge.  It  is  a  selective  depository  for  U.  S.  Government 
Publications.  Freshman  students  are  given  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library.  Regulations  for  using  library  materials  are  available  in  the  li- 
brary. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Union  College  retains  two  physicians,  a  full-time  registered  nurse, 
and  a  part-time  registered  nurse  on  call  at  all  hours,  and  maintains  free 
infirmary  service  for  brief  illnesses.  Since  the  College  does  not  have 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted  illness  arrangements  for 
hospitalization  must  be  made  by  the  student  or  his  parents.  When 
a  physician  is  needed,  the  patient  may  request  the  college  nurse  to  call 
one,  whose  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Such  bills,  however,  may  be 
handled  at  the  college  business  office  if  emergency  requires  such  action. 
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In  case  of  emergency  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician 
or  to  have  a  student  hospitalized  without  consent  of  the  parents. 

During  the  academic  year  (September  through  May),  all  full-time 
undergraduate  students  are  covered  by  a  $25  deductible  accident  and 
sickness  hospitalization  plan  which  is  arranged  by  the  College  at  no 
extra  cost  to  the  student.  All  claims  under  this  student  insurance  plan 
should  be   placed   through   the   College   Nurse. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  at  all  times  according 
to  the  rules  of  good  society.  Restrictions  and  regulations  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  these  are  intended  to  foster  standards  and 
ideals  that  emphasize  the  development  of  Christian  character.  Only 
young  people  who  can  work  in  harmony  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
Union  College  should  apply  for  admission.  Students  who  are  careless 
in  conduct  or  wasteful  of  time  and  opportunity  may  be  asked  to  with- 
draw from  the  College. 

The  College  has  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  possession  of  firearms  on  campus,  and  participation  in 
any  form  of  gambling. 

No  student  shall  possess  or  use  intoxicating  liquor  while  he  is  en- 
rolled in  Union  College.  This  rule  applies  to  every  student,  resident  and 
non-resident  students  alike.  It  is  applicable  when  students  are  away  from 
the  campus  representing  the  college  in  any  way,  i.e.,  a  participant  in  or 
spectator  of  a  college  athletic  event  or  other  function.  Any  student 
violating  this  regulation  may  be  expelled. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  or  on  the 
campus.  Storage  space  for  firearms  is  provided  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  a  check  out  system  has  been  established. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping  from  all  on-campus  and 
off-campus  resident  students.  Persons  who  persist  in  lack  of  good  house- 
keeping will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  residence  on  the  campus.  The 
college  reserves  the  right  to  enter  and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at 
any  time.  Students  who  live  off  campus  must  sign  a  housing  agreement 
granting  Union  College  administrative  officials  the  right  to  inspect  stu- 
dent rooms. 
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AUTOMOBILES 

At  the  time  of  registration  for  classes  all  students  who  possess  auto- 
mobiles must  complete  an  automobile  registration  card.  Students  who 
wish  to  park  on  campus  must  pay  a  $2.00  parking  fee  and  affix  a  Union 
College  permit.  In  addition,  all  students  who  drive  cars  or  possess  cars 
must  furnish  proof  at  the  time  of  class  registration  that  their  automo- 
biles are  covered  by  adequate  liability  insurance  from  a  legal  under- 
writing agency.  The  term  "adequate  liability"  shall  be  defined  by  Union 
College.  Freshmen  and  all  students  securing  loans  through  the  Union 
College  loan  officer  must  deposit  their  automobile  keys  with  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Owners  are 
expected  to  obsen-e  campus  traffic  rules  and  regulations  at  all  times. 
Freshmen  who  are  not  commuters  are  forbidden  to  own  automobiles. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Advanced  Placement 
Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had  superior  preparation  in 
certain  curricular  areas  have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced  course 
sections.  The  College  will  also  grant  academic  credit  to  those  incoming 
freshmen  who  have  successfully  participated  in  the  Advanced  Place- 
ment Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Interested 
students  should  consult  the  publication  "Advanced  Placement  Program" 
of  the  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Examinations,  Box  592, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  their  High  School  Guidance  Counselors. 

College  For  High  School  Students 
Superior  high  school  students,  recommended  by  their  Principals,  are 
permitted  to  take  certain  college  freshmen  courses  in  the  summer  sessions 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school  and  between  their 
graduation  and  the  opening  of  the  regular  fall  semester.  Credit  earned 
in  these  courses  will  be  recorded  after  the  student  has  been  regularly 
admitted  to  college  following  his  graduation  from  high  school  and  after 
he  has  completed  twenty-four  semester  hours  at  Union  with  a  "G" 
average. 

Honors  Program 

Superior  students  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.50  are 
eligible   to   api)ly   for   honors  work   in   their  major   fields.   Students  ad- 
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mitted  to  Honors  candidacy  are  expected  to  be  capable  of  creative 
independent  study  and  research.  They  are  subject  to  general  college 
rules  pertaining  to  the  departmental  major.  The  immediate  supervision 
of  the  program  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  major  department  but 
important  changes  in  the  program  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Honors  Com- 
mittee. A  student  may  register  for  no  more  than  three  hours  credit  for 
each  semester  of  his  senior  year.  He  may  be  dropped  from  the  Program 
if  in  the  judgment  of  his  department  he  is  unable  to  do  the  work.  An 
Honors  Thesis  is  required  as  well  as  an  oral  examination  before  a  com- 
mittee of  four  professors,  including  the  major  professor  and  two  professors 
outside  of  the  department.  A  copy  of  the  Honors  Thesis  must  be  de- 
posited with  the  college  library. 

Honors  Program  in  Music 
See  School  of  Music 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar 
An  interdisciplinary   seminar   is   available   for  superior   upperclass- 
men  and  graduate  students. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 
In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  encouraging  students  to  study 
abroad  Union  College  will  give  full  academic  credit  to  students  who 
participate  in  the  Junior  Year  in  Freiburg  or  the  junior  year  program 
of  the  American  College  at  the  University  of  Poitiers.  Interested  stu- 
dents should  apply  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Languages. 

Saturday  Classes 
To  accommodate  in-service  teachers  a  limited  number  of  classes  are 
offered  on  Saturday  each  semester.  Four  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
or  four  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  earned.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  regular  classes.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourvillej  Kentucky. 

Extension  Program 
Extension  courses  will  be  oflPered  in  communities  throughout  South- 
eastern Kentucky  when  requested  by  the  school  officials  or  an  interested 
group  of  prospective  students.  The  college  sends  a  representative  to  the 
community  to  register  and  counsel  with  the  students.  Courses  may  be  on 
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the  undergraduate  or  graduate  le\cl.  They  are  usually  conducted  in  a 
public  building  approved  as  an  adequate  classroom. 

Summer  Session 

Union  College  has  two  terms  in  its  summer  session,  of  five  weeks 
each,  with  classes  meeting  five  days  each  week.  Students  may  register  for 
as  many  as  six  semester  hours  each  term.  Some  classes  during  the  sec- 
ond term  will  be  of  only  three  weeks  duration,  ending  July  30.  The 
work  offered  is  equivalent  in  method,  character,  and  credit  value  to 
that  of  the  academic  year.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same 
as  for  the  regular  year. 

Nearby  mountains  and  many  historic  places  are  easily  accessible 
for  excursions  and  picnics.  An  organized  recreational  program  on  the 
campus,  with  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts,  is  available  to  students. 

European  Study — Travel  Seminar 
The  European  Study-Travel  Seminar  enables  superior  junior,  senior 
and  graduate  students  to  participate  in  a  conducted  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  three  weeks  during  the  month  of  July,  followed  by  four  weeks 
of  concentrated  study  at  a  residential  center  in  England.  Academic  credit 
is  offered  for  courses  in  international  relations  and  advanced  studies 
in  English  Literature. 

Washington  Semester 

The  Washington  Semester  Plan  enables  superior  junior  or  senior 
students  from  a  limited  number  of  colleges,  including  Union  College, 
to  study  government  and  politics  at  the  heart  of  our  nation's  life  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  program  proceeds  under  the  direction  of  Ameri- 
can University  and,  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  bet^veen  the  two  institu- 
tions, full  credit  for  study  completed  is  granted  by  Union  College. 

Placement  Service 
The  College  maintains  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates  and 
other  students  who  terminate  their  college  training  with  the  idea  of  seek- 
ing employment.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  as  well  as 
other  employers  seeking  college  trained  persons  to  fill  positions  are  in- 
vited to  visit  the  College  and  interview  applicants  in  whom  they  are 
interested.  All  inquiries  from  those  employers  who  cannot  or  prefer 
not  to  come  to  the  campus  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  atten- 
tion. The  Placement  Service  is  prepared  to  give  full  information  about 
any  of  its  applicants. 
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ADMISSION 

Application  for  Admission — Undergraduate 
Each  applicant  for  admission  to  Union  College  must  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Admission  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  previous  academic 
training  and  of  good  character.  He  should: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourville,   Kentucky,   for   Application   for  Admission   form. 

2.  Return  his  application  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations, 
Union  College,  together  with  Health  Certificate  filled  out  by  his  family 
doctor  and  character  references  from  two  persons,  one  preferably  a 
minister. 

Include  $10.00  application  fee,  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  This  fee 
is  not  refundable. 

Include  $40.00  reservation  deposit  for  rooms  and  for  apartments  of 
College  Courts.  Upon  occupancy,  this  becomes  a  caution  deposit. 

3.  Have  an  official  record  of  all  high  school  and  previous  college 
work  mailed  directly  from  these  schools  to  the  Registrar,  Union  College. 
Transcripts  brought  by  students  are  not  considered  official. 

4.  If  the  child  of  a  disabled  or  deceased  veteran,  under  Public 
Law  864,  file  an  application  for  Program  of  Education  and  Training 
vvdth  the  Veterans  Administration  which  \vill  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligi- 
bility to  attend  Union  College. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  as  soon  as  all  these  creden- 
tials and  deposits  are  received.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  in  writing 
promptly  thereafter. 

Application  For  Adtnission — Graduate 
The  appHcant  must  file  an  application  for  admission  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Graduate  Studies,  Union  College,  Barbourville.  Two  transcripts 
of  all  college  work  are  required.  One  transcript  and  a  health  certificate, 
on  form  supplied  by  the  college,  must  accompany  the  application.  One 
transcript  should  be  mailed  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  There  is  a 
$15.00  Application  for  Adm.ission  fee,  which  is  refunded  only  when 
admission  is  denied. 

Admission  Requirements 
Union  College  admits  qualified  students  without  regard   to  race, 
creed  or  color. 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  as  stu- 
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dents  with  advanced  standing,  as  special  students,  or  as  graduate  stu- 
dents, based  upon  previous  records  on  file  at  Union  College: 

Sophomore — completed  24  semester  hours  with  at  least  48  quality 

points 
Junior — completed  56  semester  hours  with  at  least  112  quality  points 

and  the  Sophomore  tests. 
Senior — completed   94  semester  hours  with  at  least  "C"   standing 
Special — An  adult,  high  school  work  incomplete,  not  working  to- 
ward a  degree.  A  student,  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  regis- 
tered  for  undergraduate   credit. 
Graduate — must   possess   a   baccalaureate   degree. 

Admission  To  The  Freshman  Class. — Each  applicant  should 
submit  a  transcript  which  shows  that  he  has  graduated  with  sixteen  units 
from  an  accredited  high  school  with  a  "C"  average,  ranks  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  his  graduating  class,  and  ranked  in  at  least  the  35th  per- 
centile on  standardized  tests  taken  at  the  high  school  level.  Ten  of  the 
units  earned  must  be  in  academic  subjects :  four  units  in  English,  at  least 
one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  in  geometry,  two  in  social  studies,  and  two  in 
laboratory  science.  Foreign  language  is  recommended.  Students  fail- 
ing to  meet  any  one  of  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on  probation 
if  the  Committee  on  Admissions  thinks  other  factors  warrant  special 
consideration.  The  College  Qualification  tests  taken  during  his  senior 
year,  College  Entrance  Board,  American  College  Tests,  or  the  equi- 
valent, may  be  used,  for  admission. 

All  students  must  take  the  American  College  Tests.  Those  students 
residing  in  areas  where  ACT  are  not  normally  administered  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  them  in  September  upon  admission.  A  fee  of  $4.00  shall 
be  charged  for  this  testing. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a  non-accredited  high  school 
must  establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college  pro,gi-am  before  he  can  be 
recognized  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  may  be  done  by  completing 
at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  residence  study  with  not  less 
than  a  "C"  average. 

An  Applicant,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  on 
a  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  based  on  the  General  Education 
Development  tests,  provided  the  scores  earned  are  equal  to  or  above  the 
minimum  recommended  for  college  entrance  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 
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Freshman  Orientation  and  Registration. — Each  member  of  the 
freshman  class  must  be  present  at  the  time  scheduled  for  Freshman 
Orientation.  A  program  centered  around  problems  peculiar  to  begin- 
ning students  will  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  and  a  group  of  advanced 
students.  Typical  topics  discussed  will  be  "How  to  Study,"  "How  to 
Budget  Your  Time,"  "The  Transition  from  High  School  to  College," 
and  "What  to  Expect  from  a  Program  of  Christian  Education."  Classi- 
fication tests  will  be  administered.  The  faculty  of  the  College  will  be 
present  to  aid  students  in  registering  and  to  oITcr  advice  in  choosing 
courses. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  who  desire  admis- 
sion with  advanced  standing  must  present  credits  from  an  accredited 
junior  college,  senior  college,  or  university.  The  transcript  of  credit  must 
show  that  the  applicant  has  been  honorably  dismissed,  that  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Union  College  have  been  met,  and  that  he  has  a  "C" 
average.  The  credit  to  be  allowed  and  the  classification  given  will  be 
determined  by  the  Dean  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned.  Sixty-seven  semester  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  junior 
college  credit  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  All  credit  allowed 
is  tentative  until  the  candidate  has  proved  himself  capable  of  pursuing 
the  advanced  courses  entered. 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all 
students  continue  their  studies  to  graduation.  Even  when  a  student  does 
not  expect  to  graduate,  it  will  usually  be  wise  to  pursue  one  of  the  regu- 
lar programs  while  in  College.  Irregular  selection  of  studies  will  not  be 
permitted  without  good  reason.  However,  applicants  who  are  persons 
of  mature  years,  who  give  evidence  of  well-defined  purpose,  and  who 
desire  to  pursue  some  special  line,  or  lines,  of  work,  without  becoming 
candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students.  All  of 
these  applications  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  no  official  action  can  be  taken  on  such  a  case  until  the  necessary 
credentials  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Such  a  student  may  be 
regularly  classified,  matriculating  for  a  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  year's  w^ork  at  Union  and  upon  acceptance  by  the  Ad- 
mission Committee.  For  more  complete  information  write  the  Director 
of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky.  Special 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  other  students  with  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  work  done  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises. 
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Veterans  Affairs. — Credit  for  educational  experiences  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  granted,  based  on  recommendations  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  This  is  recorded  for  students  who  have  completed 
at  least  one  semester  (12  or  more  semester  hours)  resident  study  at 
Union  and  have  a  2.00  or  better  scholastic  standing. 

War  Orphans  Education,  P.L.  634.  Application  should  be  made 
at  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration  Office,  prior  to  registration  for 
college. 

Admission   to  the   Graduate   Program. — See   Graduate   Studies. 

Admission  as  Auditors. — Students  may  audit  some  classes,  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  They  must  register  as  if  for  credit.  Stu- 
dents new  to  Union  College  pay  the  regular  $10.00  admission  fee.  There 
is  also  an  audit  fee. 

Physical  Examination. — Union  College  attempts  to  give  aid  to 
all  students  in  matters  of  health.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  regular 
physician  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  procedure  of  each  stu- 
dent. Smallpox,  tetanus,  and  typhoid  vaccinations  are  required. 
During  the  course  of  the  college  year.  Tuberculin  tests  \vill  be  given,  un- 
less the  student  can  submit  proof  of  having  received  this  test  before  com- 
ing to  college. 

Physical  Examination  report  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  College  Relations  or  from  the  college  nurse,  and  the  examination 
should  be  made  by  the  applicant's  family  physician.  If  completely  filled- 
out  medical  and  dental  examination  report  is  not  filed  at  registration, 
student  is  required  to  have  the  examinations  done  by  local  physicians,  at 
his  own  expense,  before  registration  is  completed. 

Room  and  Board. — A  student  who  does  not  live  with  his  immedi- 
ate family  will  be  required  to  room  in  a  college  hall  unless  all  rooms 
are  occupied.  An  appHcation  must  be  made  for  a  room  with  reservation 
deposit  of  $40.00.  This  deposit  must  be  made  by  July  1.  No  room  re- 
served for  a  student  will  be  held  unoccupied  beyond  the  first  day  of 
registration  unless  there  is  a  definite  explanation  and  a  request  to  occupy 
at  a  stated  later  date. 

The  room  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made  in  writing  not 
later  than  thirty  days  before  the  term  starts.  On  enrollment,  this  deposit 
becomes  a  breakage  guarantee,  returnable  when  the  student  withdraws 
from  the  College.  A  charge  is  made  for  damage  done  to  school  property. 
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Room  keys  that  are  not  turned  in  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  at 
the  end  of  the  term  or  school  year  will  be  charged  to  breakage  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  a  key.  The  same  rate  will  be  charged  to  any  student  for 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  replace  keys. 

Linen  and  towels  will  be  provided  each  student  living  in  the  college 
dormitories.  The  College  does  not  provide  blankets,  rugs,  or  curtains. 
Students  should  bring  study  lamps  or  may  purchase  them  through  the 
College  Bookstore.  Light  bulbs  for  these  should  not  be  in  excess  of 
75  watts. 

All  students  who  room  on  the  campus  are  required  to  board  in  the 
college  dining  hall  unless  they  have  permission  to  do  otherwise,  from 
the  Dean  of  Students. 

Liability. — The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  personal 
property  or  bodily  injury  resulting  from  fire  or  other  causes. 

COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided  into  two  semesters. 
The  rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The  cost  of  a  regular  ses- 
sion of  nine  months  can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's  expenses 
by  two.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Union  College. 

Undergraduate  Expenses  : 

fTuition  (10  to  17  semester  hours)    $470.00 

*Room   (Stevenson  A  &  B  Wings  and  Pfeiffer  Hall)    100.00 

(Stevenson  C  Wing  and  Lakeside  $120.00) 
*Board    205.00 

fTotal  for  Boarding  Student   775.00 

fNon-Boarding  Student  470.00 

Part-time  tuition  for  all  registration  under  ten  or  above  seventeen 

semester  hours,  per  semester  hour    20.00 

Graduate  Expenses: 

Graduate   Tuition,    per   semester   hour    $20.00 


•Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation.  Dormitories  are  closed  during  intermissions  and 
Christmas  holidays.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain  delegates  to  conventions  and  other 
related  groups  in  the  residence  halls  during  vacation  periods.  Students  will  be  notified  in  advance  ct 
such  contemplated  occasions  and  assurance  given  regarding  the  safeguarding  of  their  personal  property 
during  such  occupancy.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the  College  charge  for  Board  may, 
if   necessary,    be   changed   at   any   time   without   notice. 

tSlO.OO  of  this  amount,  each  semester,  is  designated  for  Student  Center  construction,  as  voted  by 
students  December   10,   1962. 
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Summer  Session  Expenses: 

Tuition,  Undergraduate,  per  semester  hour   $  15.00 

Graduate,  per  semester  hour   20.00 

Room,  each  5-week  term   30.00 

Board — full  week,  each  5-week  term   60.00 

— short  week  (Monday  breakfast  through  Friday  lunch) 

each  term    40.00 

The  charges  for  individual  meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  are  as  follows: 
Breakfast,  $.50;  Lunch,  $.80;  Dinner,  $1.00;  Sunday  noon,  $1.25. 

Other  Expenses 

Admission  fee:      Undergraduate    $  10.00 

Graduate    15.00 

Audit  fee,  per  semester  hour   10.00 

Change  in  schedule  fee    5.00 

College  Court  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities  furnished)    50.00 

Examination:   late  examination  fee    $   1.00 

late  final  examination  fee   5.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's  degree   12.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  degree 15.00 

Graduation  in  absentia  fee    10.00 

Late  registration  fee    10.00 

Music:   Preparatory  Department 

Piano  Class,  (50-minute  class  lessons,  once  weekly)  per  semester   25.00 
Music  lessons:    part-time  and  special  students,  per  semester   ....25.00 

Supervised  Student  teaching,  per  semester  hour   6.25 

Transcript — after  first  copy  (one  week's  notice  required)    1.00 

Terms  of  Payment 
The  business  office  requires  that  payment  for  one  full  semester  be 
made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  privilege  to  pay  by 
installments  can  be  granted  only  by  special  application  to  the  treasurer 
prior  to  registration.  The  following  carrying  charges  on  any  unpaid  bal- 
ance after  registration  day  will  be  added  to  the  student's  account: 

$     1    to   $  50 $1.00 

51    to      100 2.00 

101    to     200 4.00 

201    to     300 6.00 

301    to     400 8.00 
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401  to    500    10.00 

501  or     more    12.00 

All  student  accounts  must  be  paid  in  full  by  November  1,  for  the 
fall  semester  and  by  April  1,  for  the  spring  semester.  This  rule  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  both  the  student  and  his  family  should  under- 
stand it  before  registration.  Accounts  not  paid  in  full  by  these  dates  will 
be  referred  to  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs  and  the  student  will  be 
suspended  from  classes  immediately. 

A  student  is  considered  to  he  enrolled  until  he  formally  notifies  the 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs  of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be 
based  on  the  date  of  this  notification. 


Refunds 

Since  faculty  engagements  and  other  commitments  are  made  by  the 
college  for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refund  schedule  has 
been  established  in  order  that  the  College  and  the  Student  may  share 
the  loss  equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  or  to 
make  a  change  in  his  program. 

1.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount  unused  to  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. A  full  week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a  week. 

2.  Tuition  and  Room  will  be  refunded  on  the  following  basis: 
REGULAR  TERM  — Twenty  percent  of  the  total  for  tuition  and 
room  will  be  charged  for  each  of  the  first  two  weeks  and  ten  per  cent 
for  each  of  the  following  six  weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  No  re- 
funds will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  eighth  week.  Any  part  of  a 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 

SUMMER  TERM— Forty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  will  be  charg- 
ed the  first  week  and  thirty  percent  for  each  of  the  following  two 
weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated 
as  a  full  week. 

3.  Any  registrant  who  has  completed  registration  and  who  has  failed  to 
attend  a  single  class  may  have  his  account  credited  for  the  money 
paid,  this  to  apply  for  use  on  future  registration  within  a  twelve- 
month period. 

4.  Room  Reservation  Deposits — This  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request 
is  made  in  writing  not  later  than  sixty  days  before  the  term  starts. 
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5.  Caution  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of  written  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  indicating  the  depositor 
is  no  longer  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Union  College  and  that  he  has 
left  dormitory  rooms  and  equipment  undamaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 


STUDENT  AID 

Standards  for  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

The  College  maintains  an  extensive  program  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  financial  assistance  to  promising  students  who  need  help  in 
meeting  their  expenses,  or  who  have  attained  particular  merit  in 
scholarship  or  other  accomplishments.  Only  those  students  whose 
scholarship  and  character  indicate  leadership  ability  and  promise  of 
future  usefulness  will  be  approved  for  aid.  Students  who  have  been 
granted  financial  assistance  must  maintain  a  stated  scholastic  standing 
in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  continuing  aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester.  To  be  eligible  for  aid  during  the  sophomore  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.0;  junior  year, 
2.05;  senior  year,  2.10. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance  may  be  deprived  of  their  aid 
at  any  time  if  they  are  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
careless  in  their  conduct,  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  policy 
of  the  college. 

As  a  general  policy  no  student  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  one 
scholarship,  nor  will  any  student  be  eligible  for  aid  from  a  combination 
of  scholarship,  workship,  and  loan-grant  sources  in  excess  of  the  full 
amount  of  his  tuition,  room  and  board. 

No  student  may  be  approved  for  financial  aid  until  official  admis- 
sion to  Union  College  has  been  granted. 

Aid  Applications 
All    scholarships,    workships,    loan-grants,    and    loans    are    awarded 
through  application  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  unless  speci- 
fied otherwise.  Scholarship  and  workship  applications  from  new  students 
should   be   received   when   application   for  admission   to   the   college  is 
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submitted.  Applications  for  loan  grants  should  be  made  during  the  two 
weeks  immediately  following  the  registration  dates.  Loan  applications  are 
received  any  time. 

Students  making  application  for  a  scholarship  or  other  financial  aid 
shall  submit  a  transcript  to  the  Office  of  Student  AflPairs  as  well  as  to  the 
Registrar. 

Scholarships 

Union  College  Honor  Scholarships.  —  Honor  Scholarships  in 
the  amount  of  $400.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  select 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  enter  Union  College  the  first 
regular  semester  after  graduation.  The  first  or  second  place  students  in 
graduating  classes  of  fifty  or  less,  the  first  and  second  place  students  in 
graduating  classes  of  more  than  fifty,  the  first,  second  and  third  students 
in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hundred,  and  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships.  An  applicant  for  an 
honor  scholarship  must  not  only  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  class 
rank  listed  above,  but  he  must  also  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  on  the 
College  Qualifying  Test  given  in  Kentucky  high  schools  or  on  an  equiv- 
alent test  based  on  national  nonns.  Evidence  of  these  scores  should 
accompany   the  principal's  recommendation  for  an  honor  scholarship. 

A  number  of  scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  persons  who  rank 
above  the  eighty-fifth  percentile  on  the  College  Qualifying  Test  or  the 
American  College  Test,  or  their  equivalent.  A  person  ranking  above  the 
ninetieth  percentile  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  scholarship  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  principal.  A  person  between  the  eighty-fifth  and 
ninetieth  percentile  will  be  considered  for  a  scholarship  on  his  individual 
merit  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  principal. 

Honor  Scholarships  will  be  renewed  in  the  amount  of  $250.00  for 
the  sophomore  year  if  the  recipient  maintains  a  3.0  average  during  his 
freshman  year.  The  scholarship  is  renewable  for  each  succeeding  year  as 
long  as  the  recipient  maintains  an  over  all  quality  point  standing  of  3.3. 

Applications  from  high  school  seniors  should  be  received  by  the 
Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College,  by  April  1  to  be  assured  of 
consideration  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Alumni  Scholarship. — The  Union  College  Alumni  Association 
awards    an    annual    $400    scholarship    to    a   needy   student   with    great 
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promise  of  future  usefulness.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  is  selected 
by  the   Scholarship   Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

Barbourville  Kiwanis  Scholarship.  —  The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  supplemented  an  educational  fund  origin- 
ated by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union 
College  for  promising  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
Christian  Workers. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  that  provides  an  annual  stipend 
of  $300.00  for  a  promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Blair  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  $200  scholarship 
for  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
student  in  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year  on  the  basis  of  need, 
scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
F.  Brick  of  Pacific  Palisades,  California,  provide  annually  a  scholarship 
of  $100  for  a  student  who  participates  in  the  competitive  swimming 
program  of  the  College. 

Cherokee  Indian  Scholarships. — Union  College  maintains  a 
scholarship  fund  to  aid  Indian  students  from  Cherokee,  North  Carolina. 
The  awards  vary  in  size  and  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship, 
character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Foreign  Scholarships. — Union  College  maintains  a  scholarship 
fund  to  aid  students  from  other  lands.  The  awards  vary  in  size  but  may 
amount  to  full-cost  grants.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to  Christian 
students  based  on  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Robert  A.  Gipe  Memoiual  Scholarship.  —  The  Reverend  and 
Mrs.  William  Huie  of  Rockville,  Mar>'land,  ha\'e  endowed  a  scholarship 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Gipe.  This  scholai-ship  provides  an  annual 
stipend  of  $100.00  for  a  promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service 
as  a  minister  of  music  in  the  church. 
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Henderson  Settlement  Scholarships.  —  Scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $100.00  per  semester  and  $50.00  per  summer  term  are  avail- 
able to  high  school  graduates  from  the  Henderson  Settlement  School 
in  Frakes,  Kentucky,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  settlement  and  the  high  school  principal.  Qualified  persons  should 
apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Junior  College  Scholarship.  —  Union  College  has  established 
four  honor  scholarships  for  graduates  of  Sue  Bennett  Junior  College  and 
the  same  number  for  graduates  of  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College  to  be 
awarded  each  year.  Two  graduates  from  each  institution  will  be  eligible 
for  scholarships,  valued  at  $400.00  per  year  and  two  will  receive 
scholarships  of  $200.00. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  a  student  must  graduate  in  the 
top  twenty  percent  of  his  class  at  the  junior  college  and  be  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  The  junior  college  will  nominate  the  four  persons  to 
receive  the  scholarships  and  Union  College  will  decide  the  amount  of 
the  scholarship  for  each  student.  These  scholarships  will  be  renewed  for 
the  senior  year  up  to  the  amount  of  $250.00  upon  the  approval  of  the 
scholarship  committee.  Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  junior  college 
which  the  applicant  is  attending. 

Additional  Junior  College  Scholarships. — Scholarships  in  the 
amoimt  of  $400.00  each,  for  one  year,  are  awarded  to  outstanding  gradu- 
ates from  a  selected  group  of  junior  colleges  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  junior  college  president  or  academic  dean. 

W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship. — Mr.  John  W.  Landrum 
of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of  $250.00 
for  a  promising  Methodist  ministerial  student  in  memory  of  his  fadier. 
The  student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit  outstanding 
personal  attitudes  of  religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and  earnestness  in 
purpose.  Demonstrated  failure  to  exhibit  these  qualifications  to  a  high 
degree  will  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  scholarship. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship. — The  London  Laundry  &  D17 
Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  annual  $250.00  scholar- 
ship to  assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Southeastern 
Kentucky  during  his  freshman  year  at  Union  College.  The  scholarship 
is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 
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Methodist  Home  Scholarships. — Scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$100.00  per  semester  and  $50.00  per  summer  term  are  available  to  high 
school  graduates  from  the  Methodist  Home  in  Versailles,  Kentucky, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Home  and  the 
high  school  principal.  Qualified  persons  should  apply  to  the  Director 
of  Student  Aid. 

MiDDLESBORO  Trinity  Methodist  Ghurch  SCHOLARSHIP. — The 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  provides  annually 
a  scholarship  of  $100  for  a  needy  senior  Methodist  ministerial  student. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Henderson  Set- 
tlement AND  Methodist  Ghildren''s  Home  Students. — The  Rev.  I. 
S.  Pineur  of  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference  provides  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $50.00  for  a  needy  student  from  Henderson  Settlement, 
Frakes,  Kentucky,  or  the  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Ken- 
tucky. This  scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Muncy,  Union 
College  Trustee  and  loyal  Methodist  layman  in  the  Kentucky  Annual 
Conference. 

National  Methodist  Scholarships. — The  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually  to  several  Methodist 
students  scholarships  covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  character,  need  and  scholastic  ability.  Only  students  ha\dng 
at  least  a  "B"  average  are  eligible. 

Presser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship.  —  Union  College 
receives  each  year  from  the  Presser  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  grant  of  $400.00  to  be  given  by  the  College  as  a  Music  scholar- 
ship. Recipients  of  this  scholarship  are  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
College  and  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department.  The  recipient  must  be 
majoring  in  Music  and  preference  will  be  given  to  students  preparing 
to  become  teachers  of  music. 

E.  O.  Robinson  Foundation  Scholarship. — The  E.  O.  Robinson 
Foundation  has  established  an  annual  scholarship  program  to  assist 
needy  students  who  reside  in  the  Appalachian  Region  of  Eastern 
Kentucky.  Students  receiving  these  scholarships  should  give  promise  of 
being  able  to  complete  their  academic  work  successfully.  They  should  be 
and  remain  unmarried  while  receiving  assistance  from  this  scholarship. 
Qualified  persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 
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Sims  Scholarship  Fund. — Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Sims  of 
West  View,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  The 
income  from  the  fund  will  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship  to  a  student  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Union  National  Bank  Scholarship. — The  Union  National  Bank 
of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  $445  Scholarship  at  Union. 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is 
awarded  to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Knox  County 
for  the  freshman  year  at  Union  College  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship, 
character,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

O.  H.  ViALL  Memorial  Scholarships. — Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  and 
family  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial  scholarship 
fund  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  number  and  size  of 
the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for  emergency  use  by  needy 
students. 

William  M.  Wilson  Memorl^l  Scholarship. — Mrs.  Eva  Old- 
field  Wilson  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  scholarship 
fund  to  memoralize  her  late  husband.  The  income  from  the  fund  will 
be  used  to  provide  an  annual  stipend  of  $100  for  a  promising  student 
preparing  to  teach  in   the  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

Other  Scholarships. — Other  scholarships  are  often  available  for 
students  of  exceptional  academic  ability  and/or  great  financial  need. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Assist  antships 
Several  Senior  Assistantships  are  made  available  annually,  one  or 
more  in  each  of  the  academic  divisions.  The  assistantships  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great  promise  of  future 
usefulness  and  who  are  considering  graduate  studies  with  a  view  of  enter- 
ing college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the  Senior  Assistants  include  occasional 
classroom  lectures,  research,  remedial  work  with  beginning  students, 
assisting  in  laboratories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are  expected  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week  on  the  work  assigned.  The  awards 
are  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  upon  recommendation  from 
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the  Division  Chairmen.  Senior  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $400.00 
per  year. 

Graduate  Assistantships 

Assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  $700.00  each,  plus  a  remission  of 
graduate  tuition  and  room. 

Graduate  Assistants  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
graduate  studies  and  to  assume  such  responsibilities  as  may  be  assigned 
by  their  department  or  major  professor.  The  award  is  paid  in  nine  equal 
monthly  installments.  The  appointments  are  made  for  one  year  only 
but  may  be  renewed  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  study  and  research 
should  be  continued. 

These  assistantships  are  open  to  students  who  hold  the  Bachelor's 
Degjee  from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing.  Forms  for 
making  application  may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Aid  and  application  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  1. 

Graduate  Work-Study  Assistantships 
These  work-study  assistantships  pay  $2.50  an  hour  full  time  work 
and  $2.00  an  hour  part-time  work.  A  graduate  student,  completing  a 
Master's  degree  in   12  months,  can  earn  $1,740  during  this  period  by 
taking  advantage  of  all  vacation  work  opportunities. 

A  graduate  student,  completing  a  Master's  degree  in  16  months 
(two  summer  sessions)  can  earn  $2,800  during  this  period  by  taking 
advantage  of  all  vacation  work  opportunities  and  working  full  time  one 
semester.  The  Graduate  Student  Work-Study  Program  wage  rates  have 
been  set  up  so  a  graduate  student  with  no  other  financial  help  can 
earn  enough  money  to  cover  his  Master's  degree  expense  on  the  16- 
month  -work-study  schedule. 

Work-Study  Assistantships  are  available  only  to  graduate  students 
whose  family  annual  income  is  $3,200  or  less.  This  amount  may  be  as 
much  as  $5,600  as  determined  by  number  of  other  dependents  and 
any  circumstances  based  on  unusual  costs  for  illness  or  debt.  The  Work- 
Study  Program  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Works  hips 
The  college  seeks  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  in  jobs  on 
the  campus.  Such  jobs  consist  of  stenographic  work  in  college  offices, 
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science  laboratory  assistance,  service  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  in 
the  library,  student  center,  gymnasium,  and  on  the  campus  grounds.  Each 
workship  student  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  or  other 
college  employee  who  makes  a  monthly  time  report  to  the  Office  of 
Student  Affairs  where  credit  on  an  hourly  basis  is  entered  on  the  student's 
account.  The  remuneration  is  sixty  cents  per  hour  uniformly  for  all 
jobs.  The  Director  of  Student  Aid  can  withdraw  the  workship  at  any 
time  if  student  performance  or  attitude  is  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  generally  two  types  of  assignments;  a  full  workship 
requiring  about  twelve  hours  of  service  per  week,  and  a  one-half  work- 
ship  requiring  about  six  hours  of  service  per  week.  A  full  workship 
enables  a  student  to  earn  about  $240.00  for  the  academic  year,  and  a 
one-half  workship  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  earn  about 
$120.00  for  the  academic  year. 

Work-Study  Program 
Students  who  need  financial  assistance  to  attend  college  may  apply 
for  employment  under  the  Federal  Work  Study  Program  at  Union  Col- 
lege. Students  from  low-income  families  may  earn  as  much  as  $1,300 
per  year  by  working  part-time  while  attending  school  and  full  time 
during  vacation  periods.  Work  Study  students  may  receive  a  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  to  complete  their  financial  needs.  Applications 
should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

Loan-Grants 

Ministerial  Loan-Grant. — Ministerial  loan-grants  amounting  to 
$250.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  students  studying  for  the 
ministry.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  student  must  have  a  license  to 
preach,  or  enroll  in  the  non-credit  religion  course,  Conference  Studies, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  obtaining  of  the  license 
to  preach.  Renewal  of  the  loan-grant  is  dependent  on  the  student's 
successfully  passing  this  course  and  obtaining  the  license  to  preach  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Applicants  qualified  for  the 
loan-grant  must  sign  a  note  for  the  amount  received  each  semester. 
These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after  the  individual  has  entered  into  the 
full-time  ministry.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and  enters  another 
field  of  endeavor  the  notes  become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  $500.00  for  the  academic  year  are  avail- 
able to  Methodist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve  four  years  in  the 
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Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual  Conference.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled 
after  the  specified  service  has  been  fulfilled. 

Grants  to  Children  of  Ministers. — The  unmarried  children  of 
ordained  Methodist  ministers  in  good  standing  who  are  employed  full 
time  in  the  service  of  the  church  may  receive  a  grant  of  $250.00  for 
the  academic  year. 

College  Employee  Grants. — The  spouse  and  unmarried  depend- 
ent children  of  full-time  employees  of  Union  College  may  receive  a  full 
tuition  grant  at  Union  College.  A  tuition  grant  at  other  colleges  partici- 
pating in  the  Tuition  Exchange  Program  is  available  to  employees' 
unmarried  dependent  children. 

Loans 
Methodist  Men's  Loan  Fund. — The  Methodist  Men's  Clubs  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Louisville  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church 
provide  loans  to  deserving  men  and  women  students  of  Union  College. 
Applications  are  received  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs.  New  freshmen 
must  have  had  a  "B"  average  in  high  school.  Loans  may  be  received 
up  to  $400  per  year. 

Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. — The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  to  worthy  students  at  Union  College 
the  resources  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund.  Apply  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Student  Aid  at  Union  College. 

National  Defense  Student  Fund. — Union  College  is  participating 
fully  in  the  student  loan  program  as  established  by  the  85th  Congress  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Only  students  with  above 
average  academic  records  and  real  financial  need  should  apply  for  these 
loans.  Special  consideration  in  the  selection  of  loan  recipients  will  be  given 
to  students  with  superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  those  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  a  modem  foreign  language.  Detailed  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

United  Student  Aid  Fund  Loan. — Students  with  above  average 
academic  records  and  a  financial  need  may  obtain  a  United  Student  Aid 
Fund  Loan  up  to  $500.00  per  semester.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 
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Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund. — Mrs.  Waldo  Brown  of  Knox- 

ville,  Tennessee,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  mother 
of  Mr.  John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student  at  Union  College.  The  resources 
of  the  fund  are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

Burton  and  Verda  Hensley  Student  Loan  Fund. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burton  F.  Hensley  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  students  at  Union 
College.  The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  and  needy 
unmarried  students. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  King  Loan  Fund.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
King  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students  in 
their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Union  College.  To  qualify  for  a  loan  the 
students  must  possess  high  qualities  of  character  and  scholarship. 

Guy  H.  Williams  Loan  Fund. — Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna  Williams. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  students  who  have 
spent  two  years  at  Union  College  and  have  a  "C"  average  or  better. 

Book  Loan  Fund. — The  Senior  Class  of  1957  established  a  loan 
fund  with  the  hope  that  future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitalization. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  full-time  students  on  a  short- 
term  loan  basis  for  the  purchase  of  required  textbooks. 

Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Student  Loan  Fund. — 
Mr.  William  S.  Murphy,  former  director  of  development  at  Union 
College  and  first  vice  president  of  the  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, provided  the  initial  gift  to  establish  this  fund.  The  continued 
support  of  the  fund  was  accepted  by  the  Knox  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  contribution  of 
Union  College  to  the  educational,  economic,  social,  and  religious  life 
of  Knox  County  and  vicinity.  The  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce attempts  to  make  annual  contributions  to  this  fund,  and  en- 
courages local  citizens  to  do  likewise. 

Other  Loan  Funds. — Student  loans  are  available  from  a  number 
of  funds  not  specifically  designated  for  Union  College  students,  but  for 
which  Union  College  students  are  eligible.  Specific  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 
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Endowments 


Anna  E.  and  John  William  Harris  Memorial  Fund — ^Dr.  J. 
William  Harris  has  established  a  lectureship  Fund  containing  the  sum 
of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Anna  E.  Harris,  and  his  father, 
John  William  Harris. 

Golutha  J.  Taylor  Wright  Memorial  Fund— Mr.  J.  S.  Wright, 
of  Whitley  City,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright.  The  initial  sum 
was  $1000. 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Phi- 
losophy— Mrs.  Obed  H.  Wilson  has  established  the  Francis  Landrum 
memorial  professorship  through  a  bequest  at  $50,000  in  1927. 

Charles  and  Leona  Jennings  Memorial  Fund — Dr.  Charles  M. 
Jennings  of  Marietta,  Georgia,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  parents,  Charles  and  Leona  Jennings,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  used  to  provide  an  annual  bonus  to  the  head  of  the 
department  of  biology  at  Union  College. 

William  Jones  Endowment  Fund — Mr.  William  Jones  of  Bar- 
bourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  fund,  which  may  be  augmented 
from  time  to  time,  the  income  from  which  is  designated  for  use  by  the 
School  of  Music  to  purchase  recordings  and  musical  scores. 

Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  Memorial  Fund — Mrs.  Pauline  Lewis  Stiles 
of  Waco,  Texas,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband  and  his  first  wife,  Pearl  Long  Stiles,  both  faithful 
Methodists  from  Irvington,  Kentucky.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  was  a  son  of 
the  Reverend  Sam  P.  Stiles,  a  Kentucky  Methodist  minister.  The  in- 
come from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  finance  grants-in-aid  under  the 
College  loan-grant  program  to  students  planning  to  enter  the  ministry 
of  the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  annual  conferences. 

Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer  Memorial  Fund — The  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  I. 
Meyer  of  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  designated  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Union  College 
library. 
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Prizes 
Iota  Sigma  Nu  to  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore  student  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  in  their  respective  classes  for  the  year. 

Cecil  H.  Wilson  to  the  junior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  the  year. 

The  family  of  the  late  Governor  James  D.  Black  to  the  senior  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Union  College  Faculty  to  the  Varsity  Letter  Man  with  the  high- 
est scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award  (National  Dramatics  Honor  Fraternity)  ; 
an  Oscar  to  the  male  and  an  Oscar  to  the  female  who  has  contributed 
most  toward  drama  at  Union  College,  as  selected  by  the  members  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Art  Club  to  the  Art  Student  judged  most  outstanding  during  the 
year. 

The  Bartlett  Sociology  Prize,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Sabina 
Bartlett  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  Sociology. 

Senior  Biology  Aw^ard,  by  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Davies,  to  the  senior 
student  showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field  of  Biology. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorial  Award,  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  F.  Brick,  to  the  student  showing  the  highest  proficiency  in 
competitive  swimming. 

The  Creative  Writing  Award,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bjomstad,  former- 
ly of  the  faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  student  achieving  highest  excel- 
lence in  creative  writing  in  the  English  Department. 

The  Burke  Mathematics  Award,  in  memory  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Burke, 
of  Binghamton,  New  York,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence 
in  the  field  of  Mathematics,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Burke. 

The  Daniel  Drinkard  Memorial  Award,  by  students  of  Union 
College  and  friends,  through  the  Alumni  Association  of  Union  College, 
to  the  runner-up  for  the  Athlete  of  the  year,  the  athlete  who  exemplifies 
the  characteristics  of  desire,  kindness,  honesty,  and  personal  integrity, 
as  embodied  in  his  personality  and  attitude.  The  award  shall  be  presented 
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each  year  at  the  Athletic  Banquet  and  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  plaque 
kept  in  the  trophy  case  in  the  Physical  Education  Building;  a  miniature 
plaque  shall  be  given  to  the  recipient  of  the  award. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Essay  Award,  by  Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle, 
Trustee  of  Union  College,  to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  Eastern 
Kentucky  history. 

Dr.  L.  a.  Geiss  Award  to  the  graduating  Senior  majoring  in 
Business  \vith  the  highest  cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

Mrs.  L.  a.  Geiss  to  the  student  majoring  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  achieving  the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field 
for  the  year. 

The  French  Achievement  Award  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  achievement  in  oral  French. 

The  German  Achievement  Award  to  the  student  showing  the 
highest  achievement  in  oral  German. 

IBM  Typing  Award  to  the  student  showing  the  highest  achievement 
in  Typewriting. 

Literature  Award,  by  the  Tuesday  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
to  the  senior  student  majoring  in  English  who  shows  the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  literature. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
the  senior  premedical  student  with  the  highest  cumulative  academic 
standing. 

The  School  of  Music  faculty  to  a  student  majoring  in  music 
for  interest,  initiative,  cooperativeness,  musical  ability,  academics,  and 
service  to  the  department. 

H.  H.  Owens  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens,  to  the  stu- 
dent showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  history. 

President's  Award  by  President  Mahlon  A.  Miller  to  the  senior 
student  who  has  the  highest  cumulative  scholastic  record  in  grades  earned 
at  Union  College. 

The  Physical  Education  Faculty  Award,  to  the  man  and  woman 
senior   majors   with    the   highest   cumulative   academic   standing. 
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Wallis  M.  Reef  Publications  Award^  twenty  silver  dollars,  by 
Professor  Frank  E.  Merchant  to  the  student  who  has  the  best  record  in 
meeting  deadlines  and  providing  copy  for  student  publications.  Mr. 
Reef,  a  descendant  of  a  pioneer  Methodist  family,  is  Director  of  Inter- 
governmental Relations  for  the  Colorado  Department  of  Highways. 

Sampson  Political  Science  Award,  by  Governor  Flem  D.  Samp- 
son, to  the  student  showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field 
of  political  science. 

Student  National  Education  Association  Award,  given  by  the 
John  Owen  Gross  chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  showing  the  greatest 
excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Katherine  V.  Sutphen  Memorial  Award,  by  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  Union  College,  to  the  music  student  who  has  used  his  talents 
best  during  the  year  in  serving  Union   College. 

Weaver  Religion  and  Philosophy  Award,  by  Dr.  Horace  Weaver, 
former  member  of  the  Union  College  Faculty,  to  the  upper-class  major 
or  minor  student  with  the  highest  achievement  in  the  fields  of  Religion 
or  Philosophy.  No  person  may  receive  the  award  twice. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Student  Load 
The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  per 
semester.  Students  who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may  register 
for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester.  Students 
who  attain  a  "B"  average  are  permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty-one  semester 
hours  per  semester. 

The  normal  graduate  student  load  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  under- 
graduate. 

The  maximum  student  load  in  the  Saturday  class  program  is  four 
semester  hours  for  undergraduate  and  four  semester  hours  for  graduate 
students. 

The  maximum  load  in  each  summer  term  is  six  semester  hours,  for 
undergraduate  and  for  graduate  students. 
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Class  and  Chapel  Attendance 

1.  Class  and  Chapel  attendance  is  required.  Each  student  is  responsible 
for  all  work  from  the  first  day  of  class  and  is  expected  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  classes  for  which  he  is  registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  individual  student  responsibility. 

2.  All  faculty  members  are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  class 
attendance.  The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  keeps  accurate  records 
of  Chapel  attendance. 

3.  In  cases  of  excessive  class  absences  the  professor,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Dean,  may  drop  a  student  with  a  grade  of  "F".  An  imexcused 
class  absence  taken  to  extend  a  hoHday  or  vacation  period  will  be 
referred  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  for  action. 

4.  Class  and  Chapel  absences  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  student  will  be  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  if  request 
is  made  within  one  week  of  return  to  the  campus.  Classwork  or  tests 
in  these  classes  must  be  made  up. 

5.  Students  will  be  permitted  three  Chapel  absences  per  semester.  Ex- 
cessive unexcused  chapel  absences  may  be  considered  as  sufficient 
cause  for  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  to  ask  the 
student  to  withdraw  from  college. 

6.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  due  to  the  illness  of  the  student  can  be 
made  up  only  when  the  student  presents  the  teacher  with  an  excuse 
card  signed  by  the  College  Nurse,  within  one  week  after  he  returns 
to  the  campus. 

7.  Classwork  and  tests  missed  by  a  student  while  he  is  participating  in 
an  activity  sponsored  by  Union  College  will  be  made  up  only  when 
the  faculty  sponsor  of  such  an  activity  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
sign  the  official  absence  list  of  students. 

8.  A  student  is  not  automatically  withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending 
a  class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only  on  forms  provided  by 
the  Registrar's  Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  complete 
this  form,  obtain  the  signatures  needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Regis- 
trar's Office. 

Examinations  and  Reports  of  Marks 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Tests  are  held 
at  such  times  during  each  semester  as  the  instructors  may  determine. 
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Final  marks  are  reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Registrar.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  his  parents.  Only 
the  final  marks  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record.  Test  and  exami- 
nation marks  together  with  the  daily  marks  constitute  the  final  mark. 

The  Marking  System  and  Quality  Points 
Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 

A. — Represents  distinctly  superior  work,  valued  at  four  quality  points 
for  each  semester  hour. 

B. — Represents  above  average  ^vork,  valued  at  three  quality  points  for 
each  semester  hour. 

C. — Represents  average  work,  valued  at  two  quality  points  for  each 

semester  hour. 
Cr.— Indicates  that  a  course  for  which  no  accurate  grade  can  be  given 
has  been  passed  satisfactorily.  Such  a  course  is  not  counted  when 
quality-point  standing  is  calculated. 

D. — Represents  inferior  but  passing  work,  valued  at  one  quality  point. 

F. — Indicates  failure  with  0  credits  and  0  quality  points  for  each  se- 
mester hour.  This  mark  cannot  be  removed  or  changed  except 
by  successfully  repeating  the  course  with  credit.  The  hours  of 
unrepeated  "F"  will  be  counted  in  figuring  quality  point  standing. 

W.— Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  semester.  A  student  cannot  at  any  time  after  registration  with- 
draw from  a  course  except  by  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty;  after  the  third  week  of  the  semester,  permission  must  also 
be  secured  from  the  instructor  of  the  class. 
WF. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  failing  mark  after  the 
third  week.  The  mark  of  WF  carries  the  same  penalties  as  those 
for  the  inark  of  'T"  described  above. 
WP. — Indicates  that  a  student  wdthdrew  with  a  passing  mark  after  the 
third  week. 
I. — Indicates  that  some  required  work  of  the  course  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  end  of  the  next  semester  if  the  student  is  enroll- 
ed for  that  term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must  be 
removed  before  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  following  the  date 
on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  If  an  "I"  is  not  removed  within 
that  time  limit,  it  automatically  becomes  "F". 
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A  Student  who  does  not  take  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  will  be  given  temporary  registration  in  the  next  semester  within 
the  time  allowed  for  registration.  If  all  arrangements  for  taking  final 
examinations  are  made  within  this  period,  the  temporary  registration  will 
become  a  permanent  registration.  If  arrangements  for  the  final  examina- 
tions are  not  made,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled.  All  final 
examinations  for  courses  which  are  pre-requisite  to  courses  in  which  the 
student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester,  must  be  taken  by  the  end  of 
the  registration  period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite  courses  will 
cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in  an  advanced  course.  All  final  examina- 
tions must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  within  one 
year  if  the  student  does  not  register  for  that  semester. 

Quality  Point  Standing 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  quality  points  which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  for  which  he  has  registered  minus  the  number  of  hours 
of  Cr.  on  his  record. 

Honor  Students 
Union   College  recognizes  excellent  scholarship  in   two  ways — the 
dean's  list  and  graduation  with  honors.    During  the  regular  semester 
students  who  have  earned  at  least  50  quality  points  are  placed  on  the 
dean's  list.  See  page  55  for  DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION. 

Probation 
Each  student  is  expected  to  do  "C"  work.  A  student  with  a  standing 
less  than  "C"  is  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  following  semester. 
He  may  continue  in  college  on  probation  an  additional  semester  if  his 
work  and  character  indicate  his  ability  to  succeed.  A  student  who  has 
once  been  on  probation  may  be  dropped  at  any  time  his  academic 
standing  falls  below  a  "C"  average. 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 
In  several  departments,  provision  is  made  for  allowing  courses  out- 
side the  department  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor.  Such  courses 
are  tenned  Inter-departmental  Courses.  They  are  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing regulations. 
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1.  A  major  in  a  given  department  may  include  not  more  than  three 
Inter-departmental  Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than 
two  of  these  may  be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

2.  A  minor  may  include  not  more  than  two  Inter-departmental 
Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than  one  of  these  may 
be  taken  in  any  department. 

3.  The  student's  major  professor  must  give  permission  for  enrollment 
in  any  Inter-departmental  Course  which  is  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or 
a  minor. 

4.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  decide  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  wishes  a  given  Inter-departmental  Course  to  be 
counted. 

Extension  and  Correspondence 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from  Union  College  must  receive 
permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  to  register  for  correspondence 
or  extension  courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded  unless  prior  arrange- 
ments are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of  study  shall  defer  work 
on  all  correspondence  and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for  which 
they  are  registered. 

Four  semester  hours  during  a  semester  are  considered  a  full  load  for 
persons  who  are  teaching. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  extension 
work  done  in  one  academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  College.  Not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a  major  may  be  done  by  extension. 
Not  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  extension  and  correspondence 
credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension  or  correspondence  ma> 
be  accepted  during  the  Senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester  hours 
or  fewer  at  Union  may  offer  six  semester  hours  non-residence  in  the 
last  thirty-six;  students  with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or  more  may  offer 
six  semester  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any  course  done  in  residence 
cannot  be  removed  by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Graduating  seniors  must  complete  any  correspondence  work  needed 
for  graduation  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  Commencement. 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  (See  Music  Section) 

The  candidates  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty  of  the  last  thirty-six  must  be 
earned  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  who  have  earned  as 
many  as  sLxty-one  semester  hours  at  Union  College  may  graduate  with 
only  eighteen  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  earned  in  residence.  At 
least  forty  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  2.00  overall  and  at  Union.  No  grade  below 
"C"  can  be  accepted  on  a  major  or  a  minor,  or  in  professional  courses. 

3.  Pass  satisfactorily  the  Cooperative  Sophomore  tests.  This  should  be 
done  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Students 
with  irregular  schedules  resulting  from  transfer  from  other  colleges  or 
acceleration  should  take  the  examination  during  the  period  most 
nearly  approximating  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester. 

An  English  proficiency  examination  is  taken  in  the  Fall  of  the  Junior 
year.  All  students  transferring  to  Union  as  seniors  must  also  take  this 
examination. 

4.  Comjjletion  of  the  following  general  requirements: 

a.  Religion — T\vo  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  during  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year.  A  course  in  Philosophy  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  second  of  these. 

b.  Science — One  semester  each  Biological  Science  and  Physical  Sci- 
ence, with  laboratory.  General  Science  111  and  112  meets  this 
requirement.  Students  with  superior  high  school  background  in 
Science  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  with 
regard  to  placement  in  more  advanced  courses. 

c.  Philosophy  and  General  Psychology.  Three  semester  hours  each. 

d.  English  111-112.  Six  semester  hours. 

e.  Literature.  English  221,  222.  Six  semester  hours. 

f.  Histoiy  in,  112,  241  (upperclassmen),  or  an  approved  substitu- 
tion. Three  semester  hours. 

g.  Political  Science  111.  Three  semester  hours. 

h.  Social  Studies  Elective  from  one  of  the  following:  Economics, 
Geography  or  Sociology.  Three  semester  hours. 
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i.  Physical  Education. — Four  activity  courses,  during  the  freshman 

and  sophomore  years, 
j.  Fine  Arts,    (Art   132,   373  or  374,  Drama   131,   Music   191,  or 
Speech  131)  ;  Two  courses  in  different  fields,  one  of  which  must 
be  either  music  or  art.  Four  semester  hours, 
k.  Foreign  language. — For  the  A.  B.  degree,  two  years  of  a  language 
offered  by  the  college. 

Students  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  high  school 
should  apply  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  place- 
ment. 

Students  who  have  had  die  equivalent  of  two  years  foreign 
language  at  another  college  should  see  the  head  of  the  Language 
Division  as  to  his  requirements  in  language  for  graduation  from 
Union. 

5.  Completion  of  a  field  or  fields  of  concentration  for  a  minimum  total 
of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  of  the  following 
plans: 

An  area  of  48  semester  hours 
Two  24  semester  hours  majors 

One  30  semester  hour  major  plus  one  18  semester  hour  minor 
One  24  semester  hour  major  plus  two  18  semester  hour  minors 
Areas  are  offered  in  Business,  English,  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Music   (five  year  program),  Science,  or  Social  Science. 

Majors  are  ofTered  in  Accounting,  Biology,  Business,  Chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  History,  History 
and  Political  Science,  Home  Economics  ( non -vocational ) ,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Political  Science,  Sociology  and  Economics.* 

Minors  are  offered  in  these  fields  and  also  in  Art,  Economics,* 
Physics,  Psychology,  Sociology,*  and  Dramatics  and  Speech. 

On  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  in  addition  to  the  above,  majors 
and  minors  are  offered  in  Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Sociology. 

The  course  requirements  for  majors  and  minors  are  listed  under  the 
respective  division  of  instruction. 

At  registration  Juniors  must  indicate  major  and  minor  fields  of  study 
on  forms  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  Members  of  the  Department  of 
Education  will  act  as  general  advisors  for  those  who  plan  to  teach.  The 

*Student  teaching  in  these  fields  may  not  be  available. 
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heads  of  departments  will  advise  in  the  teaching  fields  and  are  advisors 
to  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach. 

6.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree: 

a.  Courses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Provisional  Ele- 
mentary or  the  Provisional  High  School  certificates,  as  issued  by 
the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education.  See  pages  65  and 
66. 

or 

b.  An  Area  in  Business,  plus  one  minor. 

7.  At  least  forty  semester  hours  offered  for  graduation  must  be  earned 
in  junior  and  senior  courses  (300  and  above)  ;  at  least  six  semester  hours 
300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any  minor;  at  least 
nine  semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in 
any  major;  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  300  and  above,  evenly  distrib- 
uted in  the  two  fields  if  this  is  a  combined  major,  earned  at  Union, 
must  be  included  in  a  thirty-hour  major;  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours 
300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  an  area. 

8.  At  registration  each  Senior  must  specify  the  tentative  date  on  which 
he  expects  to  graduate. 

9.  Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and  choosing  courses  is  always  given 
gladly.  However,  each  student  personally  is  responsible  for  completing 
all  requirements. 

10.  Departmental  comprehensive  examinations  are  required  of  all  seniors. 

The  advanced  field  test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  may 
be  substituted  at  the  election  of  the  Department  Chairman. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examinations  are  required  of  all  seniors  the 
semester  of  graduation. 

Combined  Degrees 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
in  an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must  continue  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (prelaw,  pre- 
dentistry,  premedicine,  etc.) 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union  College 
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(ninety-six  semester  hours  with  a  quality-point  standing  of  at  least  2.00) 
and  also  the  general  college  requirements  for  graduation,  including  the 
foreign  language  requirement. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional  school  in 
which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of  credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
of  study  must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 

Degrees  with  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the  diplomas  of  the  students 
winning  them,  and  published  on  the  Commencement  program.  There  are 
three  grades  of  honors  designated  respectively:  cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are  conferred  at  graduation 
upon  students  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions  of  scholarship: 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned  an  average  standing  of  3.0  (B),  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  3.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  3.8  overall  and  at  Union. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may  receive  general  honors  on 
completing  61  semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions of  scholarship  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  provided  they  furnish  also 
such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come 
as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  entitle  them  to  become  candi- 
dates for  honors  under  the  regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  promote  diligence 
in  study  and  encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of 
Iota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on  May  26,  1936.  Membership  is  open  upon 
election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  junior 
year,  have  a  quality  point  standing  which  if  maintained  will 
graduate  them  with  the  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  and  who 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  two  years  in  residence  at  Union 
College. 


Qradtiate  Studies 


The  Union  College  Graduate  Studies  program  is  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  Graduate  Program  at  Union  offers  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
catio?i  degree  in  Elementary  Education  and  in  English  and  Social  Studies 
for  secondary  schools.  Holders  of  this  degree  from  Union  are  qualified 
for  the  Standard  Certificate  and  Rank  II  salary  in  Kentucky  and  for 
the  fifth  year  certificate  in  other  states. 

The  Graduate  Program  at  Union  is  designed  primarily  to  provdde 
advanced  training  for  in-service  teachers  in  the  geographic  area  of  the 
college.  In  addition  to  its  regular  academic  year  for  full-time  graduate 
students,  it  provides  summer  sessions,  Saturday  classes,  internships,  field 
programs  for  research  and  study,  and  school-community  assistance  in 
solving  school-connected  problems. 
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Purposes 

The  graduate  program  for  each  student  is  planned  with  the  student 
by  a  major  professor  with  advisory  assistance  of  two  other  members  of 
the  graduate  faculty.  These  programs  are  in  line  with  the  pixrposes  of 
the  institution  and  with  the  competency  pattern  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Organization  for  Graduate  Studies 

The  Graduate  Studies  Program  has  a  Graduate  Faculty,  a  Graduate 
Council,  and  a  Director  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  Graduate  Council 
determines  the  policies,  programs,  curricula,  and  membership  in  the 
Graduate  Faculty  and  in  the  student  body. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Study 

The  applicant  for  admission  as  a  regular  graduate  student  must 
possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  regarded  as  stand- 
ard by  Union  College  and  by  a  regional  accrediting  agency.  The  appli- 
cant must  file  an  application  for  admission,  a  health  certificate,  and  two 
transcripts  of  all  college  work.  For  unconditional  admission,  the  tran- 
script must  show  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation 
in  the  major  field. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are: 

1.  A  standing  of  2.3  or  better  in  all  undergraduate  work,  based  on  a 
4  point  system.  (Any  deviation  from  this  standard  must  be  approved 
by  the  Graduate  Council,  case  by  case.) 

2.  Acceptable  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  National 
Teachers  Examination,  or  similar  test  of  equal  value. 

3.  Recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Council  in  special  cases. 

Any  student  not  meeting  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on  con- 
dition, with  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability  to  do  graduate  work  by 
completing  successfully  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  course  work. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program  does  not  imply  admission  to 
candidacy. 

Classification  of  Students 
1.    Regular  Student:  Those  who  plan  to  qualify  for  the  degree.  Master 
of  Arts  in  Education.  These  students  must  have  a  conference  with 
the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  preceding  each  registration. 
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2.  Special  Student:  Those  who  plan  to  continue  their  education  but  do 
not  intend  to  become  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  at  Union 
College.  Credit  earned  by  special  students  may  be  certified  to  other 
institutions,  to  school  boards,  and  to  state  departments  of  education. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 
Admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree 
shall  not  take  place  until  the  student  shall  have  fulfilled  the  following 
requirements : 

1.  Shown  aptitude  during  a  semester  or  full  summer  session  (or  an 
equivalent  period  of  residence  in  Saturday  classes)  to  accomplish 
work  of  a  graduate  character.  A  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours 
of  graduate  work  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better  fulfills  this 
requirement. 

2.  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  undergraduate  Professional  Education 
courses  necessary  for  certification  in  Kentucky  or  state  of  residence. 

3.  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  oral  or  written  English  that  has  been 
reported  by  any  member  of  the   faculty. 

4.  Made  written  application  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree. 

Residence 

1.  Minimum  Residence 

A  residence  of  at  least  one  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  in  summer 
sessions  and/or  part-time  is  required.  At  least  one  semester  or  one 
summer  session  of  full-time  residence  work  is  required. 

2.  Time  Limit 

Students  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  within 
five  years.  Extension  of  time  for  reasons  acceptable  to  the  Graduate 
Council  may  be  granted  but  all  degree  requirements  must  be  com- 
pleted within  eight  consecutive  years.  Credits  earned  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  cannot  be  applied  toward  the  degree. 

Course  Work 
Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  thirty  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work  in  courses  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better.  At 
least  fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  courses  open  only  to  graduate 
students.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  major 
field  or  area  of  concentration.  At  least  nine  semester  hours  of  educa- 
tion courses  must  be  those  limited  to  graduate  students. 
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Students  are  encouraged  to  write  a  thesis  as  a  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree.  If  a  student  elects  to 
write  a  thesis,  he  will  register  for  six  semester  hours  credit  for  the 
thesis  in  lieu  of  the  same  number  of  hours  of  course  work.  A  thesis 
is  not  required. 

Twelve  semester  hours  per  semester  for  full-time  students,  four 
semester  hours  per  semester  for  in-service  teachers,  and  six  semester  hours 
per  summer  tenn  shall  constitute  the  normal  load  of  graduate  students 
at  Union  College. 

Not  more  than  sLx  semester  hours  obtained  in  a  different  but  recog- 
nized institution  may  be  transferred  and  credited  to  the  Master's  degree, 
provided  that  the  work  was  completed  in  a  recognized  graduate  school, 
is  appropriate  to  the  student's  planned  program,  and  provided  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  transferred  credit  does  not  reduce  the  minimum  period 
of  one  academic  year  at  Union  College. 

Credit  not  exceeding  six  semester  hours  may  be  accepted  from  ex- 
tension study  but  such  credit  may  not  be  applied  to  reduce  on-campus 
residence. 

Not  more  than  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  may  be  accepted  from 
extension  and  transferred  credit  combined.  No  credit  toward  a  Master's 
degree  may  be  obtained  by  correspondence. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  Curricula  section  follo^ving  lists  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate courses.  Those  courses  numbered  500  and  above  are  open  only  to 
graduate  students.  All  courses  numbered  400  and  above  with  a  "G"  fol- 
lowing the  number  are  open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  All 
other  courses  are  open  only  to  undergraduate  students. 

Graduate  students  in  400G  courses  with  seniors  will  receive  one 
semester  hour  less  credit  than  do  undergraduate  students.  Arrangements 
may  be  made  with  the  instructor  and  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
for  additional  credit  for  increased  amount  and  quality  of  work.  This 
involves  also  a  change  in  registration. 

Graduate  Assistant  ships 
See  page  42. 
For  further  information  about  the  graduate  program  write  to 
The  Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
Union  College 
Barbourville,  Kentucky 


The  Curricula 


Students  should  plan  carefully  their  college  work,  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  requirements  for  degrees  and  their  vocational  or  professional 
interest.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Registrar,  the  Director  of  Guid- 
ance, the  student's  Advisor,  Department  Heads  are  all  available  to  assist 
in  the  planning  of  a  balanced  program. 

Students  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or  professional  choice 
and  students  who  expect  to  enter  a  professional  school  which  requires 
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a  general  college  education  are  urged  to  schedule  their  first  two  years' 
work  from  the  following  program. 


Sem. 
Freshman   Year  Hw. 

English  111-112     6 

Science   HI,   112     8 

General  Psychology     3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education  Activities 2 

Electives    4 

History  or  Political  Science 3 


Sem. 
Sophomore  Year  Hn. 

English   221,   222    6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Social  Studies    3 

Fine  Arts    4 

History  or  Political  Science 3 

Physical  Education  Activities    ....    2 
Electives     8-10 


(Foreign  language,  mathematic 
Sociology  or  Geography) 


The  pattern  of  courses  for  a  junior  or  a  senior  is  determined  by  the 
student's  choice  regarding  majors  and  minors. 

Curricula  for  various  objectives  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  Divi- 
sions which  follow. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  seven  divisions 

I.  Education 
Education 
Psychology  and  Guidance 

II.  Fine  Arts 

School  of  Music 

Art 

Dramatics  and  Speech 

III.  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

Health 

Physical  Education 

IV.  Languages 
English 
French 
German 


are  maintained  at  Union  College: 

V.  Religion  and  Philosophy 
Philosophy 
Religion 

VI.  Sciences 
Biology 
Chemistry 
General  Science 
Home  Economics 
Mathematics 
Physics 

VII.  Social  Studies 
Business 
Economics 
Geography 
History 

Political  Science 
Sociology 


The  course  offerings  in  these  divisions  are  listed  in  the  order  given 
above  in  the  following  pages.  Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily 
for  freshmen,  200-299  for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  400-499  for 
seniors.  500  courses  are  for  Graduate  students  only.  Some  courses,  400- 
499  can  carry  graduate  credit. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  first  semester  courses  bear  odd  numbers  and 
second  semester  courses  bear  even  numbers. 

Year  courses,  the  first  semester  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  second 
semester,  bear  hyphenated  numbers:    101-102;  321-322. 

In  courses  with  laboratory,  the  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  per 
week  are  shown  in  parentheses  following  the  descriptive  title  thus: 
CHEMISTRY   111-112.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY    (3.2). 

One  semester  hour  credit  indicates  15  weeks  of  one  fifty-minute 
period  lecture  or  two  fifty-minute  laboratory  periods  or  the  equivalent. 

Applied  music  students  receive  sixty  minutes  of  instruction  per  week 
regardless  of  credit  or  level. 
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DIVISION  I:    EDUCATION 

/.  Education  2.  Psychology,  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Mr.  Simms  Mr.  Boyd  Mr.  Dotson 

Miss  Moore  Mr.  Robbins  Miss  Miles 

Mr.  Mitchell 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education  which  will  increase  his 
insight  into  the  social,  natural,  and  ethical  world  in  which  he  lives. 

2.  To  build  within  the  student  desirable  attitudes  toward  the  world,  his 
fellow  man,  and  the  teaching  profession. 

3.  To  help  the  student  achieve  and  maintain  mental  and  physical  health. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  think  on  increasingly  mature  levels. 

5.  To  help  the  student  to  know  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of 
good  teaching  and  learning. 

6.  To  help  the  student  discover  and  develop  his  own  individual  compe- 
tencies and  aptitudes. 

7.  To  help  the  student  develop  a  consistent,  coherent,  and  sustaining 
faith  in  God,  and  a  dedication  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

8.  To  help  the  student  become  increasingly  competent  in  the  skills  of 
communication. 

9.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  become  intellectually  curious  so  that  his 
interest  in  learning  may  continue  throughout  life. 

Application  for  Admission  to  Teacher  Education  Program. — Formal 
application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program  must  be 
filed  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  Transfer  students  with  junior  standing 
and  beyond  should  apply  during  their  first  semester  in  residence.  These 
applications  will  be  acted  on  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education. 
Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  or  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  does 
not  include  an  application  for  student  teaching.  A  separate  application 
for  admission  to  student  teaching  must  be  filed  with  the  Director  of 
Student  Teaching  one  full  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  Student 
Teaching  is  to  be  done. 
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Teacher  Certification. — Graduates  of  Union  College  who  meet  the 
requirements  can  secure  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  or  the 
Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  by  the  Kentucky  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I.       General  Education 

A.  Communication  and  Humanities  Semester  Hours 

English   Composition    6 

Literature     6 

Religion      3 

Philosophy 3 

Religion  or   Philosophy    3 

Fine  Arts   4 

B.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  Survey    4 

Physical   Science   Survey    4 

Mathematics  or  Science  Elective   4 

C.  Social  Studies 

American  History      3 

American  Federal  Government     3 

Social  Studies  elective  from 

Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political 

Science  and  Sociology    6 

D.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical    Education    Activities    4 

E.  General    Psychology    3 

n.     General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Elementary  Schools 

A.  Music  Semester  Hours 

Introduction    to    Music    2 

Public   School   Music    2 

B.  Art 

Arts  and  Crafts    2 

Public  School  Art    2 

C.  Health   and   Physical   Education 

Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School    2 

Health  Education  in  Elementary  School   2 

Nutrition    ^ 
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D.  Social  Studies 

Principles    of    Geography    3 

Social   Studies   Elective    3 

E.  English 

Children's  Literature   3 

Advanced   Grammar  or   Speech    3 

F.  Mathematics 

Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers 6 

III.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Secondary  Schools 

A.  Personal  and  Community  Health   3 

B.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration* 

An  Area  of  Concentration    48 

Two  Majors  (24)  semester  hours  each 48 

One  Major  of  30  and  one  Minor  of  18 

semester  hours 48 

One  Major  and  two  Minors  (24,  18,18)    60 

Any  combination  major  or  minor  must  total  30  or  24  semester  hours 
respectively.  In  a  combination  of  subjects  for  majors,  not  less  than  eight 
semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  major.  In  a  combination 
of  subjects  for  minors,  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each 
subject  within  the  minor.  Methods  courses  shall  be  in  addition  to  these  in 
the  majors  or  minors. 

IV.  Professional   Preparation 

A.  Introduction   to  Education    3 

B.  Human  Growth  and  Development 4 

C.  Fimdamental  Processes  and  Learning  Materials 

1.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Elmentary  School: 
Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  School  Mathematics  .  .2 

Methods  of  Teaching  Reading    3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Other 

Elementary  School  Subjects 4 

2.  For  those  preparing  to  teach  in  the  Secondary  School: 
Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School 4 

D.  Supervised   Student  Teaching 

1.  In  the  Elementary  School      10 

or 

2.  In  the  Secondary  School      10 

Note:      A  minimum  grade  of  "C"  shall  be  required  in  all  professional  education 
courses. 

V.  Completion  of  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 


•Choose  one  of  the  four  options  listed. 
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1.  Education 

Education  241.     Introduction  To  Education.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  education  in 
a  democracy.  Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  services, 
library  services,  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of 
the  school  program.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Education  341.  Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics.  Two  hours 
A  survey  of  modem  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  school.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  203  or 
equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Education  361.     Methods  of  Teaching  Reading.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  best  current  practices  in  teaching  children  to  read  in 
the  elementaiy  school.  Includes  directed  observation  of  classes  in 
reading  in  the  public  schools. 

Education  432.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Four  hours 

A  critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  materials  of  the  modem 
elementary  school,  with  special  emphasis  on  language  arts,  social 
studies,  and  creative  activities.  Integration  of  materials  from  various 
subject  matter  fields  into  a  unit  of  work  is  a  major  activity.  Includes 
directed  obsei-vation  in  the  public  schools.  Taken  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  Student  Teaching  is  done.  Pre- 
requisites: (1)  Education  241;  (2)  Education  341;  (3)  Educa- 
tion 361;  (4)  Psychology  351;  (5)  Completion  of  90  semester  hours 
college  credit  with  a  quality  point  standing  of  2.00  or  above,  and 
in  professional  courses  (6)  one  semester  residence  at  Union  College; 
(7)  admission  to  Teacher  Education  Program  by  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Education.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registra- 


Education  44  1G.     Measurement  and  Evaluation 

(Also  Psychology  441G)  Two  or  three  hours 

The  nature  and  function  of  measurement  and  evaluation  in  edu- 
cation. Instruments  and  techniques  available  for  evaluating  abilities, 
aptitudes,  personality  traits,  and  interests  will  be  examined  and  the 
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development  of  the  teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be 
given  special  emphasis.  Application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  is  to  be  stressed.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1965-66. 

Education  452.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Four  hours 

Emphasizes  the  selection,  preparation,  and  use  of  teaching  materials, 
planning  of  class  work,  the  various  methods  used  in  teaching  sec- 
ondary school  students,  routine  procedures,  utilization  of  resources, 
and  evaluation.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  directed  observation  in 
the  public  schools.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  services 
available  to  teachers  and  to  the  professional  responsibilities  of  teach- 
ers. Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Education  432,  except  with  Educ. 
341,361  omitted.  In  addition,  a  quality  point  standing  of  2.00  or 
above  is  required  in  areas  of  concentration  and  in  majors  and 
minors.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  471,  472.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  give  the  student  laboratory  experiences  in  working  with 
children,  teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  community  under  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  classroom  teacher.  To  be  taken  during  the 
same  semester  as  Education  432.  Under  supervision  for  a  period  of 
10  or  11  weeks,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  commim- 
ity  in  which  the  student  teaching  is  done  and  to  participate  fully  in 
all  activities  of  a  regular  teacher.  Transportation  to  and  from  the 
centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  student.  Application  should  be  made  at  least  one  full  semester  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
pletion of  Education  432,  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Elementary 
School,  with  a  grade  of  at  least  "C". 

Education  472L,  482L.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education. 

Four  or  five  sejnester  hours 
The  substitute  for  student  teaching.  Considers  problems  of  teachers 
in  the  classroom,  more  effective  teaching  through  use  of  available 
community  resources,  construction  of  materials  to  aid  in  learning, 
survey  of  research   findings   of  current   trends   in   education.    Pre- 
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requisites:  two  years  of  successful  classroom  teaching  experience, 
Education  241  and  432  or  452,  scholastic  standing  of  2.00  or  above, 
and  in  professional  courses;  completion  of  90  semester  hours  of 
college  credit;  approval  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education; 
one  semester  residence  at  Union.  First  and  Second  semesters.  No 
late  registration. 

Education  481,  482.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the  skills  essential  to  successful 
classroom  procedures  in  the  high  school  by  giving  the  student 
teacher  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  the  usual  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher  for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks. 
It  is  to  be  taken  the  same  semester  as  Education  452.  Supervised 
student  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  done  in  the  local 
public  schools  and  in  other  affiliated  pubhc  schools.  Students  may 
do  this  work  in  off-campus  centers,  paying  transportation  to  and 
from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there.  Ap- 
plications for  this  work  should  be  made  at  least  one  full  semester  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
pletion of  Education  452,  with  a  grade  of  at  least  "C". 

Education  495-496.     Advanced  Readings  in  Education. 

One  to  three  hours  each 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish 
to  do  intensive  reading  in  a  specific  interest  area.  Prerequisites: 
Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

Education  500.     Review  of  Current  Educational  Literature. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  educational  literature  found  in  current  educational  publications, 
with  particular  stress  on  periodicals. 

Education  501.     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  development  of  education  in  the  United  States,  education  in  a 
democracy,  problems  in  education  today,  possible  changes  for  the 
future,  and  an  analysis  of  the  growth  of  various  educational  philoso- 
phies and  the  relation  of  these  to  modem  educational  practice. 
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Education  502.     The  Curriculum.  Two  or  three  hours 

Curricular  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in 

elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  for  evaluating  and 
constructing  curricula. 

Education  510.  Television  and  other  Audio- Visual  Aids  in 

Teaching  Two  or  three  hours 

Background  for  and  practice  in  the  instructional  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment,  geared  to  the  needs  of  students  in  their 
respective  teaching  areas.  Provision  is  made  for  students  to  select 
and  evaluate  films,  models,  exhibits,  graphic  materials,  and  other 
types  of  aids.  Students  are  also  given  opportunity  to  construct  equip- 
ment relative  to  their  major  field  of  teaching. 

Education  530.     Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in 

Reading.  Two  or  three  hours 

Current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  in 
reading.  Techniques  for  applying  diagnostic  instruments  for  locating 
causes  of  serious  reading  deficiencies  are  developed  along  with  sug- 
gested remedial  procedures.  The  use  of  these  procedures  in  working 
with  individual  children  is  observed  and  practiced. 

Education  532.     Advanced  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Advanced  modem  science  for  elementary  classrooms,  materials  and 
methods.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Education  550.     Improvement  of  Instruction. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  principles  of  democratic  school  procedures  and  the  methods 
for  improving  instruction,  evaluation  of  means,  methods,  and  results 
of  action.  The  goal  is  the  excellent  teacher  at  the  graduate  level. 

Education  560.     Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Two  or  three  hours 
For  those  preparing  to  become  supervisors  of  student  teachers  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Experiences  deemed  neces- 
sary for  developing  students  into  effective  teachers  are  considered, 
with  attention  to  participation  in  teacher-student  conferences  and 
planning  and  executing  a  work  program. 
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Education  561.     Internship  for  the  Supervising  Teacher. 

Two-four  hours 
A  foUowup  course  for  Education  560,  primarily  in  the  field  with 
part  time  on  the  campus  in  seminars,  reports  of  action  research 
with  and  about  student  teaching,  honors  reading,  and  evaluation. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Education  560  and  who  have  a 
student  teacher  during  the  course. 

Education  570.     Statistics  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Basic  statistical  course  for  research  in  education  and  psychology. 
Studies  and  practices  in  making  distributions,  computing  measures 
of  central  tendency,  variation  and  correlation  and  their  application 
to  problems  encountered  in  today's  school. 

Education  571.     School  Organization.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  organization  of  the  modem  public  school,  an  understanding 
ot  such  problems  as  staff-teacher  relationships,  program  of  studies, 
teacher  records  and  reports,  personnel  and  public  relations,  guidance, 
utilization  of  teacher  time  and  of  physical  facilities. 

Education  580.     Methods  of  Educational  Research. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Types  of  research,  selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification 
of  data;  organization,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 

Education  595.     Seminar  in  Educational  Problems. 

One  to  jour  hours 
Guided  study  and  research  toward  the  solution  of  specific  educa- 
tional problems  encountered  by  members  of  the  seminar. 

Education  599.     Thesis.  Six  hours 


2.  Psychology,  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Requirements  for  a  minor:   Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Psychology  111.     General  Psychology.  Three  hours 

A  brief  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  Psychology.  Emphasis  on 
the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
make  adjustments  to  his  environment.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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Psychology  351.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  Four  hours 
The  principles  of  human  development  as  they  are  applied  to  work- 
ing with  children  and  adolescents  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis  on  ( 1 ) 
basic  concepts  in  understanding  the  whole  child  (2)  ways  of  under- 
standing the  whole  child  and  (3)  methods  of  helping  individuals 
learn.  Includes  observation  of  children  of  varying  ages  and  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations.  First  and  second  semesters.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 111. 

Psychology  40  1G.  Counseling  and  Guidance.    (Also 

Sociology  401G)  Three  hours 

Methods  of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
niques involved  in  helping  counselees  to  solve  their  life  problems. 
Emphasis  vvdll  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance 
techniques. 

Psychology  41  1G.     Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours 

Psychology  and  mental  development,  intelHgence  and  aptitudes, 
methods  of  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess, transfer  of  training,  and  other  factors  that  may  affect  one  in 
his  total  growth,  development,  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology  111.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  430G.  Social  Psychology.   (Also  Sociology  430G) 

Three  hours 
The  science  and  art  of  hving  together.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help 
the  individual  adjust  to  various  groups  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help  to  mold 
group  thought  and  action.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in   1965-66. 

Psychology  43  1G.     Mental  Hygiene.   (Also  Sociology  43 IG) 

Three  hours 
Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality  in  the  individ- 
ual; principles  of  mental  health  and  problems  involved  in  the  dy- 
namics of  human  adjustment.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  44  1G.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 
(See  Education  44 IG.) 
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Psychology  452G.  Abnormal  Psychology.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  field  of  mental  disorder  and  abnormal  behavior,  changing  con- 
ceptions of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disorders, 
their  psychological  interpretation,  and  the  principles  of  effective 
mental  hygiene  and  psychotherapy.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  471,     Psychology  of  Religion.   (See  Religion  471). 

Psychology  495,  496.     Problems  in  Psychology. 

One  to  three  hours 

Psychology  520.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Child 

Study.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  application  of  principles  of  child  development  to  the  study  of 
the  individual.  Techniques  in  collecting  and  evaluating  data  about 
children  are  developed  through  a  study  of  evaluative  instruments 
and  participation  in  an  extended  study  of  an  individual  child. 

Psychology  595.     Advanced  Problems  In  Psychology. 

One  to  four  hours 
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DIVISION  II.    FINE  ARTS 

1.  Art        2.  Dramatics  and  Speech        3.  School  of  Music 

1.  Art 

Mr.  Byerley 

The  Art  Department  offers  courses  to  acquaint  all  students  with 
art  and  its  cultural  role  in  a  liberal  education  through  the  studio  ex- 
perience and  the  history  of  art. 

The  Art  Department  reserves  the  right  to  retain  a  maximum  of 
two  works  of  art  from  each  student  in  each  studio  course. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Art.  Eighteen  semester  hours  includ- 
ing ART  201,  202,  341,  342,  373,  374. 

Art  132.     Introduction  to  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  art  and  its  relationship  to  our 
personal,  home,  and  community  life  today. 

Art  201,  202.    Art  Fundamentals.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  both  two  and  three-dimensional  design  principles  through 
experimentation  with  various  media  and  techniques  in  the  studio. 
Drawing  from  still  life  and  the  model. 

Art  271.     Public  School  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  creative  activity  and  methods 
of  teaching  art  in  the  elementary  grades.  Open  only  to  majors  in 
elementary  education. 

Art  272.  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Elementary  School.  Two  hours 
Investigation  through  studio  experience  of  the  various  craft  media 
as  related  to  creative  activity  in  the  public  school.  Open  only  to 
majors  in  elementary  education.  Prerequisite:  Art  271. 

Art  341,  342.    Drawing  and  Painting.  Three  hours 

A  studio  course  working  in  various  painting  and  drawing  media, 
with  major  emphasis  on  oil  media.  Some  work  in  three-dimensions. 
Emphasis  on  the  creative  approach.  Prerequisite:  Art  201,  202. 
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Art  373.     Survey  of  Art:      Ancient  through  Renaissance. 

Three  hours 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  western  art  from  pre-historic  times 
through  the  period  of  the  High  Renaissance. 

Art  374.     Survey  of  Art:     Modern.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  western  art  from  the  end  of  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

Art  441.     Advanced  Studio.  Three  hours 

Studio  work  in  the  various  painting,  drawing  and  three-dimensional 
media.  Emphasis  on  the  creative  approach.  Prerequisites:  Art  201, 
202,  341,  342. 

Art  495.     Special  Problems  in  Art.  One  to  three  hours 


2.  Drama  and  Speech 

Mr.  Gref 

The  Fine  Arts  Division  offers  a  minor  in  Drama  and  in  Speech  and 
Drama.  Its  objective  is  to  give  all  students  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  dramatic  productions  and  to  acquaint  both  the  college  and  the  com- 
munity with  the  social,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual  expressions 
of  the  theatre. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama  and  Speech.  Twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  which  at  least  six  hours  shall  be  in  speech. 

Drama    131.     Introduction    to   the   Theatre.  Three    hours 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical 
presentation. 

Drama  231,  232.     Play  Production.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design,  costuming,  make-up,  and 
lighting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  131. 
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Drama  251.     Fundamentals  of  Acting.  Three  hours 

An  approach  to  the  techniques  of  acting  by  classroom  production 
of  scenes  from  plays.  Problems  of  character  building  and  projecting 
are  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  Speech  131,  Drama  131.  Second 
semester. 

Drama  321.  Religion  and  Dr.a.ma.  (Also  Religion  321)  Three  hours 
The  historical  and  essential  relationship  between  rehgion  and  drama. 
Designed  to  equip  the  student  with  the  material  of  religious  drama 
and  aid  him  in  using  it  in  the  local  church.  Prerequsites:  Drama  131 
and   three  semester  hours  of  Religion. 

Drama  371.     Shakespeare.  (See  English  371) 

Drama  381.     History  of  the  Theatre.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  theatre  from  the  Greek  period  to  twentieth-century 
realism  of  today.  This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  each 
period  in  the  growth  and  development  of  theatre  as  it  evolved  into 
its  present  artistic  form.  Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing 
or  pennission  of  the  instructor. 

Di?AMA  392.     Playwriting.  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  playwriting  as  a  craft.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  construction  of  a  one-act  play  and  all  students  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  writing  the  full  length 
play.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English.  Offered  in  alternate  years. 
Offered  in  1966-67. 

Dr.\ma  452.     Directing.  Three  hours 

A  fundamental  study  of  basic  stage  techniques.  Selection  of  plays, 
casting,  and  methods  of  rehearsal;  development  of  characterization, 
control  of  tempo,  and  similar  problems  studied.  Recommended  for 
English  majors  who  might  direct  the  high  school  drama  program. 
Prerequisites:  Drama  131  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Dra^ia  480.     Pre-Modern  Drama.    (See  English  480) 

Drama  481.     Modern  Drama.    (See  English  481) 

Drama  495,  496.     Special  Problems  in  Drama.     One  to  three  hours 
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Speech  131.     Fundamentals  of  Speech.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in 
daily  life,  such  as  voice,  articulation,  pronounciation,  bodily  activity, 
habituation  in  good  oral  usage. 

Speech  231.     Interpretative  Reading.  Three  hours 

Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature. 
Special  emphasis  on  developing  qualities  for  interpretation  of  char- 
acter, emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation.  Second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  131  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Mr.  Maxwell  Mr.  Hays  Miss  Harding  Mr.  Linger 

Mr.  Green  Mr.  Jackson  Miss  Goodwin 

The  School  of  Music  functions  within  the  total  academic  structure 
of  Union  College  and  participates  in  the  granting  of  the  following  de- 
grees: Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  (major  in  music),  and  the 
double  degree  program  in  music  education  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  upon  completion  of  the  five 
year  curriculum. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Music  are  to  offer  intensive  profes- 
sional training  to  the  music  major  and  to  provide  the  general  college 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  music  as  one 
aspect  of  a  liberal  culture,  either  as  appreciative  listeners  or  as  trained 
participants;  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  study;  as  church  organists 
and  choirmasters;  as  private  teachers  of  music;  and  as  teachers  of  music 
for  the  public  schools. 

Admission.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music 
are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  College  in  general,  except  statement 
No.  1  shall  be  supplanted  by  the  following: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  Union  College, 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  for  Application  for  Admission  forms. 

Regulations.  All  academic  regulations  and  other  requirements  and 
specifications  of  the  Union  College  catalog  will  obtain  imless  specific 
mention  is  made  in  the  School  of  Music  section  of  the  catalog. 


GENERAL    INFORMATION 

All  Music  Fees  Removed.  In  essence.  Union  College  has  granted  a 
waiver  of  special  fees  to  all  who  major  or  minor  in  the  field,  since  all 
special  fees  for  private  lessons  in  music  have  been  removed.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  School  of  Music  that  the  study  of  music  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a  financial  penalty.  Students  majoring  in  other  fields  of  study 
may  avail  themselves  of  class  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  and  stringed  instru- 
ments. Upon  sufficient  advancement,  these  students  also  may  receive 
private  instruction  without  any  special  fee  being  charged. 

Honors  Program  of  Study.  Students  will  be  auditioned  and  examined 
for  admission  to  an  Honors  Program  of  Study.  When  requirements  are 
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met  for  entry  to  the  pro,2;ram,  the  student  may  then  enter  into  the 
Honors  Program  of  Study,  which,  through  tutorial  study  with  the  music 
faculty  and  work  in  directed  seminars,  allows  the  student  to  advance  at 
a  speed  commensurate  with  his  ability,  scholarship,  and  perserverance. 
The  student  must  maintain  a  3.00  or  "B"  average  during  the  Freshman 
year  and  a  3.3  average  after  that  in  order  to  remain  in  the  Honors 
Program  of  Study.  The  School  of  Music  believes  that  the  serious  college 
student  is  capable  of  much  greater  scholarship  than  the  usual  course  of 
study  admits. 

Regular  Program  of  Study.  Students  initially  unable  to  meet  require- 
ments for  the  Honors  Program  of  Study  may  enter  the  regular  program 
of  study.  Students  giving  evidence  of  sufficient  advancement  in  this  pro- 
gram may  be  admitted  to  the  Honors  Program  at  any  time  the  faculty- 
deems  it  advisable.  In  any  case,  when  the  student  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted examinations  over  the  first  two  years  of  the  music  curriculum,  he 
is  adequately  prepared  to  enter  the  Junior-Senior  level  of  seminar  and 
tutorial  study  in  music. 

Seminar  Classes  and  Tutorial  Study.  All  Junior-Senior  level  study 
(both  regular  and  honors  program)  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of 
seminar  classes  and  tutorial  instruction  which  shall  stress  scholarship 
through  independent  reasearch. 

The  School  of  Music  is  highly  concerned  with  the  educational  and 
cultural  status  of  the  GRADUATING  STUDENT;  it  is  far  less  con- 
cerned with  the  amount  of  time  or  the  schedule  of  classes  utilized  in 
achieving  that  status. 

Continuing  Examinations  Policy.  Examinations  in  seminar  classes, 
and  tutorial  instruction  shall  proceed  at  the  request  of  the  student  and 
his  faculty  advisor,  and  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  conjunction  with 
the  regularly  scheduled  examination  periods  of  Union  College.  These 
examinations  shall  be  both  written  and  oral,  and  when  the  student  dem- 
onstrates mastery  of  a  particular  area  of  knowledge,  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  immediately  to  the  next  area.  This  is  to  say  that  no 
course  shall  be  formalized  to  conform  to  a  certain  length  of  time,  but 
rather  to  conform  to  a  certain  level  of  academic  achievement.  Thus,  the 
total  length  of  time  needed  to  complete  a  degree  may  vary  considerably. 
There  is  a  minimum  residence  requirement  of  three  years,  however,  since 
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the  School  of  Music  recognizes  the  intrinsic  value  of  residence  in  the 
milieu  of  higher  education. 

Final  Examinations  For  Graduation.  These  examinations,  written 
and  oral,  shall  be  administered  when  the  student  and  his  advisor  make 
such  request  of  the  School  of  Music.  These  shall  be  not  earlier  than  three 
months  nor  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  completion  of  all  work  to- 
ward the  degree. 

Transfer  Credit.  Transfer  credit  will  be  accepted  only  upon  examin- 
ation. Examinations  are  given  during  orientation  and  registration  periods 
of  each  semester. 

Preparatory  Department.  Preparatory  work  in  piano  and  stringed 
instruments  is  offered  in  the  form  of  class  lessons  for  pre-college  students. 
There  is  a  fee  charged  for  these  lessons.  A  similar  arrangement  is  avail- 
able for  special  students  of  college  age  and  above  who  are  not  enrolled 
as  full-time  students  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

Teacher  Certification.  The  double  degree  program  in  Music  Edu- 
cation, leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science, 
fulfills  the  Kentucky  requirement  for  teacher  certification.  Kentucky 
teacher  certification  is  reciprocal  with  many  other  states. 

Piano  Proficiency.  All  music  majors  must  pass  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion in  piano  prior  to  graduation. 

Ensemble  Requirement.  Students  must  participate  in  ensemble  work 
throughout  their  residence,  except  for  the  semester  of  student  teaching. 
Credit  received  may  not  apply  toward  graduation. 

School  of  Music  Handbook.  Students  should  consult  the  Handbook 
for  more  detailed  information  concerning  recital  attendance,  examina- 
tions for  Junior  and  Senior  recitals,  supervisory  committee,  music  library, 
public  appearances,  and  other  areas  of  information. 

Minor  in  Music.  Twenty  two  semester  hours,  including:  Music  161, 
162;  four  semester  hours  selected  from  Music  393,  394,  493,  and  494; 
and  completion  of  the  200S  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of 
applied  music. 

BACCALAUREATE    DEGREES 
Music  Requirements.  These  requirements  are  a  basic  curriculum  for 
all  majors  in  music,  except  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Music) ,  which  is  offered 
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through  the  liberal  arts  program  of  Union  College  in  conjunction  with 
the  School  of  Music. 

Sem. 
Academic  Wtj. 

Foundations  of  Music    10 

Harmony     6 

Ear  Training 2 

Form    and    Analysis    4 

Counterpoint    4 

Music    History     8 

Applied    Field    Literature    4 


Sem. 
Applied  Hri. 

Major  Applied  Study 26 

Piano    (secondary)     4 

String  Class   4 

Instnmients  Class    2 

Voice   Class    1 

Pedagogy    1 

Ensemble 0 


Total  semester  hours 


38 


Total  semester  hours 


38 


Gejieral  Requirements.  The  general  college  requirements  are  identi- 
cal for  the  Applied  Music  Majors  and  the  Sacred  Music  Majors  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  Degree.  There  are,  of  course,  required  additional 
music  courses  for  the  Sacred  Music  Majors,  as  outlined  in  the  program 
listings,  which  would  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  elective  credit  in  the 
Applied  Music  Major  Program. 
Bachelor   of  Musi 


(Applied   Music) 

Sem. 
Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Religion    3 

English    111-112    6 

English  Literature   6 

Foreign  Language 12 

Physical    Education     4 

Electives      24 


Bachelor  of  Music  (Sacred  Music) 

Sem. 
H«. 

Philosophy    3 

Religion    3 

English  111-112     6 

English  Literature 6 

Foreign    Language    12 

Physical    Education     4 

Music  Requirements 17 

Electives    7 


Total  semester  hours 


58 


Total  semester  hours 


58 


The  Bachelor  of  Music  programs  require  a  minimum  of  134  semes- 
ter hours  to  complete  the  degree. 
Bachelor   of    Music   and   Bachelor   of    Science    Double    Degree 

Program    (Music  Education  Major) 

Music  Requirements.  The  music  requirements  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program. 

General  Requirements.  The  General  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  listed  in  the  general  catalog,  plus  the  course  work  required  to  meet 
Kentucky  Teacher  Certification  as  outlined  in  the  program  listings. 
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The  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  Double  Degree 
Program  requires  a  minimum  of   164  semester  hours  to  complete  the 
degrees. 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (music) 

Music  Requirements.  Thirty-six  semester  hours,  including:  Music 
161,  162,  261,  262;  four  semester  hours  selected  from  Music  393,  394, 
493,  494;  and  sixteen  hours  of  applied  music,  including  as  a  minimum 
the  completion  of  the  400S  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of 
applied  music  study.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters  participation  in  En- 
semble is  required. 

General  Requirements.  The  general  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  listed  in  the  general  catalog. 

PROGRAMS  OF  STUDY 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Curriculum  outline  for  Applied  Music 

Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  Wrj. 

English  Literature 6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Physical  Education    2 

Religion    3 

Harmony    6 

Ear  Training   2 

Major  Applied   Study    6 

*Piano    (secondary)     2 

*String  Class   2 

34                Ensemble    0 


Sem. 
Freshman   Year  ^''^^ 

English    111-112    6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Physical  Education   2 

Foundations  of  Music    10 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

*Piano    (secondary)     2 

String  Class   2 

Ensemble     0 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hk. 

Philosophy    3 

Electives    12 

Form  and  Analysis    4 

Music    History     4 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

Instruments  Class    2 

*Voice   Class    1 

Ensemble    0 

**Junior  Recital    0 


•Not  required  if  major  field 
••May  be  a  joint  recital 


32 


35 

Sem. 
Senior  Year  H«. 

Electives   12 

Counterpoint    4 

Music  History   4 

Major  Applied   Study    8 

Applied  Field  Literature   4 

Pedagogy    1 

Ensemble    0 

Senior    Recital    0 

33 
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Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
Double  degree  program  in  Music  Education 


Sem. 
Freshman  Year  W"- 

English    111-112    6 

3 

3 


General  Psychology  .  . 
American  History  .  .  . 
Physical  Education  .  . 
Foundations  of  Music 
Major  Applied  Study 
*  Piano    (secondary)    .  . 

String  Class 

Ensemble    


34 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  H"- 

Philosophy  or  Religion 3 

Philosophy    3 

Political  Science   111    3 

Science    8 

Fonn  and  Analysis   4 

Music  History   4 

Major  Applied   Study    6 

Instruments  Glass    2 

*Voice    Glass     1 

Ensemble    0 

♦♦Junior    Recital    0 


34 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  Hrs. 

English  Literature 6 

Religion    3 

Science    4 

Physical    Education     2 

Harmony     6 

Ear  Training   2 

Major   Applied    Study    6 

*Piano    (secondary)    2 

*String    Glass    2 

Ensemble     0 


33 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  Hw. 

Social  Science   6 

Secondary  School  Music    2 

Conducting     4 

Counterpoint    4 

Music  History   4 

Major  Applied   Study    8 

Applied  Field  Literature    4 

Pedagogy    1 

Ensemble    0 

Senior    Recital     0 


33 


Sem. 

Professional  Year  ^^' 

Human  Growth  and 

Development 4 

Health  Education    3 

Introduction   to  Education    ....   3 

Music    Electives    6 

Fundamentals  of  Education  ...  4 
Student  Teaching    10 


30 


♦Not  required  if  major  field 
••May  be  a  joint  recital 
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COURSE    OFFERINGS 

The  content  of  applied  music  courses  outlined  below  is  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  student,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible,  rather  than  a  rigid  de- 
scription of  the  requirement.  The  letter  S  following  a  course  numbering 
indicates  that  the  course  is  for  students  other  than  those  enrolled  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  curriculum,  or  is  a  secondary  applied  field  for  music 
majors. 

APPLIED    MUSIC 

Music  101S-102S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Manual  and  pedal  technique,  pedal  scales,  easy  compositions  for 
manuals  with  pedal,  Gleason  Organ  Method. 

Music  201S-202S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  technique,  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Short  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  Bach. 

Music  301S-302S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  technique,  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Chorales  from 
the  Orgelbuchlein,  Bach;  Mass  for  the  Convents,  Couperin. 

Music  401S-402S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  chords;  larger  preludes  and  fugues.  Bach;  pre- 
Bach  compositions;  easier  pieces  of  Brahms  and  Franck. 

Music  101-102.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Orgel- 
buchlein; F.  Couperin,  Mass  for  the  Convents;  Vieme,  Twenty- 
four  Pieces  in  Free  Style.  Co-requisite:   Piano  111S-112S. 

Music  201-202.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Continued  work  in  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  easier  preludes 
and  fugues;  pre-Bach  composers;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck, 
easier  pieces.  Co-requisite  Piano  211S-212S. 

Music  301-302.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  such  as  B  minor;  compositions 
by  earlier  composers  such  as  Buxtehude  and  Grigny;  Hindemith, 
Sonatas;  contemporary  French  composers  such  as  Messiaen,  Alain, 
Langlais. 
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Music  307.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  401-402.     Organ.  Four  hours 

Bach,  Sonatas  and  larger  preludes,  fantasias,  toccatas,  preludes 
and  fugues;  Franck,  Chorales;  larger  works  of  Messiaen,  Langlais, 
Dupre  and  others. 

Music  405-406.     Organ  Literature.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  the  organ  and  its  literature  since  the  fourteenth 
century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  close  relationship  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  and  the  forms  of  its  literature. 

Music  407.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  lilS-112S.     Piano,  Secondary  One  hour 

Major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic),  arpeggios  in 
inversions,  two  octaves.  Technical  studies  as  Kohler,  Opus  157 
and  242,  and  solo  materials  of  the  difficulty  of  Bach-Carroll,  Bk.I; 
Sonatinas  (Clementi,  Opus  36)  ;  Schumann,  Opus  68;  Chopin, 
Opus   28,   and   Contemporary   material   of   comparable  difficulty. 

Music  211S-212S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  hour 

Major  and  minor  scales,  arpeggios,  triads,  dominant,  and  diminished 
seventh  with  inversions,  four  octaves.  Czemy,  Opus  636;  Bach, 
Two- Part  Inventions;  Schumann,  Kinderscenen;  Beethoven  Sonates, 
Opus  49;  and  Contemporary  material  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Music  3ilS-312S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  hour 

See  Music  111-112 

Music  411S-412S.     Piano^  Secondary  One  hour 

See  Music  211-212 

Music  111-112.     Piano.  Three  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  four  octaves,  parallel  and 
contrary  motion.  Selected  studies  as  Czemy,  Opus  299;  Bach,  Three- 
Part  Inventions,  easier  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Temp- 
ered Clavier,  Vol.  I ;  easier  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  (excluding  Opus  49) ;  selected  Romantic  composi- 
tions such  as  Schubert,  Impromptus;  Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without 
Words;  Chopin,  Waltzes  and  Nocturnes;  compositions  by  contem- 
porary composers. 
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Music  211-212.     Piano.  Three  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths;  arpeggios, 
tonic  dominant,  and  diminished  sevenths  in  inversions.  Selected 
studies  from  Czemy,  Opus  740;  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues  from 
the  Well-Tempered  Clavier,  English  Suites,  Partitas;  sonatas  by 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  (Opus  27) ;  Concertos  by  Mozart  (K.  488) 
and  Beethoven  (Opus  37) ;  Romantic  (Schumann,  Opus  2)  ;  Im- 
pressionistic (Debussy,  Preludes)  ;  and  Contemporary  compositions 
(Bartok,  Roumanian  Dances). 


Music  311-312.     Piano.  Three  hours 

Scales  and  arpeggios,  including  double  thirds.  Easier  Chopin  Etudes; 
Bach,  more  difficult  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Italian  Concerto;  more 
difficult  sonatas  by  Beethoven  (Opus  31,  no.  2)  ;  Schumann  (Opus 
22) ;  Impressionistic  (Ravel,  Sonatina)  ;  and  Contemporary  compo- 
sitions (Bartok,  Mikrokosmos,  Vol.  V  and  VI). 

Music  317.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  411-412.     Piano.  Four  hours 

More  difficult  Etudes  by  Chopin;  a  standard  concerto  (Schumann, 
Opus  54)  ;  larger  compositions  by  Bach  (Toccatas,  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasy and  Fugue)  ;  Beethoven  (Opus  81a)  ;  Schubert  (Opus  42) ; 
Chopin;  Schumann;  Brahms  (Opus  4);  and  other  Romantic,  Im- 
pressionistic, and  Contemporary  composers  as  may  be  desirable  to 
complete  the  student's  repertoire. 

Music  413-414.     Sight  Reading  &  Accompanying.  One  hour 

Proficiency  in  reading  the  various  clefs,  vocal  scores,  and  accompani- 
ments, with  an  emphasis  on  sensitive  accompaniment  playing. 

Music  415-416.     Piano  Literature.  Two  hours 

Representative  keyboard  works  of  the  Baroque,  Classic,  and  Ro- 
mantic Periods. 

Music  417.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 
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Music  121S-122S.     Voice^  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  121-122 

Music  221S-222S.     Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  221-222 

Music  321S-322S.     Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  321-322;  except  less  extensive  repertoire  is  required. 

Music  421S-422S.     Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  421-422;  except  less  extensive  repertoire  is  required. 

Music  121-122.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  posture,  breathing,  tone  focus,  diction,  phrasing,  and 
interpretation.  Repertoire :  songs  in  English ;  songs  of  old  Italian  and 
French  masters;  folk  songs. 

Music  221-222.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music   121-122 

Music  321-322.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Advanced  technical  problems.  Repertoire:  German  lieder;  French, 
English,  and  American  art  songs;  opera  and  oratorio  arias;  con- 
temporary song  literature. 

Music  327.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  421-422.     Voice.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  321-322 

Music  425-426.     Voice  Literature.  Two  hours 

Vocal  literature  and  style  in  each  of  the  areas  specified,  including 
a  study  of  language  pronunciation.  German  Lieder,  Contemporar)' 
English  and  American  Art  Song;  followed  by  French  melodies, 
Elizabethan  and  Baroque  Songs,  and  Sacred  Solo  Songs. 

Music  427.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Violin,  Viola,  'Cello  or  Bass. 

The  course  outline  is  for  violin  study.  A  similar  outline  exists  for 
other  instruments. 
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Music  131S-132S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Basic  violin  fundamentals,  left  and  right  hand  positions,  posture, 
major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  Studies: 
Wolfhart  and  Sitt.  Repertoire:  Graded  solo  material  of  minimum 
difficulty. 

Music  231S-232S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Continuation  of  some  first  year  material.  Second  and  third  positions. 
Most  major  and  minor  scales  through  two  octaves.  Studies :  Wolfhart 
— Book  II,  Sitt,  Mazas,  and  Sevcik  (finger  dexterity).  Repertoire: 
Simple  graded  material  from  the  Baroque  and  Classic  periods. 

Music  331S-332S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  131-132 

Music  431S-432S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  321-323 

Music  131-132.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Basic  problems  of  left  and  right  hand  technique.  Major  and  minor 
scales  and  arpeggios  through  the  sixth  position.  Studies:  Kayser, 
Fiorello,  Mazas,  Sevcik.  Repertoire:  Sonatas  and  solo  pieces  from 
the  Baroque  and  Classic  periods,  Seitz  and  De  Beriot  Concertos. 

Music  231-232.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through 
three  octaves.  Seventh  through  eleventh  positions.  Chromatic  scales. 
Studies:  Add  Kreutzer,  Sevcik,  and  Rode.  Repertoire:  Sonatas  and 
concertos,  Handel,  Vivaldi,  Bach,  Mozart,  selected  solo  works  from 
the  Romantic  period. 

Music  331-332.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves.  Studies:  continuation  of  previ- 
ous material.  Repertoire:  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Vieuxtemps,  Schubert  and  Franck;  selected  solo  works  of  the  late 
Romantic  and  Contemporary  periods. 

Music  337.     Junior  Recftal.  No  Credit 
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Music  431-432.     Violin.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  all  previous  scales  and  studies.  Repertoire:  Beetho- 
ven Romances,  Bach  Solo  Sonatas;  Sonatas  and  solo  works  of  the 
late  Romantic  and  Contemporary  periods;  at  least  one  or  more 
movements  of  a  major  concerto  of  the  Bruch,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Tchaikovsky  class. 

Music  435-436.     String  Literature.  Two  hours 

The  Baroque  Period  to  the  present  day  with  special  attention  to 
stylistic  detail  and  ornamentation. 

Music  437.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Clarinet,    Oboe,    Bassoon,    Trumpet,    French    Horn    and    Other 

WOODW^IND   AND   BrASS    INSTRUMENTS. 

The  course  outline  is  for  clarinet  study.  A  similar  outline  exists  for 
other  instruments. 

Music  141S-142S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Rudiments  of  tone  production  and  technique.  Langenus,  Method, 
Bk.  I.  Scales  and  arpeggios  through  three  flats  and  three  sharps, 
two  octaves.  Chromatic  scale  three  octaves.  Weinberger,  Sonatine. 

Music  241S-242S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Langenus,  Method,  Bk.  IL  Continue  study  of  tone  production  and 
techniques.  Selections  from  Voxman,  Concert  and  Contest  Collec- 
tion. Voxman,  Lament  and  Tarantella.  Delmas,  Promenade. 

Music  341S-342S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  141-142. 

Music  441S-442S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  241-242. 

Music  141-142.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Rudiments  of  tone  production  and  technique;  Rose,  40  Studies, 
Bk.  I.  Selected  studies  from  Klose,  Method.  Memorize  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios.  Voxman,  Promenade,  from  Concert  and 
Contest  Collection;  DeBueris,  Musette;  Anderson-Wain,  Scherzino. 
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Music  241-242.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Selected  studies  from  Klose,  Gavallini,  Rose  and  Baermann.  Bach- 
Simon,  Solos  and  Duets;  Bonade,  Modem  French  Concour  Solos; 
Weber,  Concertino;  Debussy,  Premier  Rhapsody;  Mozart,  Adagio 
from  concerto  for  clarinet. 

Music  341-342.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Droepsch,  Daily  Studies,  Bks.  I  and  II.  Selected  studies  from  Rose, 
40  Etudes,  Bk.  II;  Baermann,  Method,  Bks.  Ill  and  IV;  Jean- Jean, 
18  Etudes.  Brahms,  Sonatas;  Hindemith,  Sonata.  G.  Finzi,  Fughetta, 
from  Five  Bagatelles;  Voxman,  Classical  Studies;  Weber,  Concerti; 
Bernstein,  Sonata.  Hindemith,  Concerto. 

Music  347.     Junior  Recital.  -  ]slo  Credit 

Music  441-442.     Clarinet.  Four  hours 

Selections  from  Masterworks  for  Clarinet  (Schirmer  ed.)  ;  Labanchi, 
Method,  Bk.  II;  Perier,  Vingt-Deux  Etudes;  Compagnoli,  Studies; 
Gabucci,  Studies.  Survey  of  clarinet  literature,  including  orchestral 
and  chamber  music,  and  pedagogical  materials.  Brahms,  Sonata, 
Op.  120,  no.  1;  Mozart  Concerto  for  Clarinet;  Neilson,  Concerto; 
modem  Spanish  solos. 

Music  445-446.     Clarinet  Literature.  Two  hours 

Clarinet  literature  from  the  various  periods  with  special  attention 
to  stylistic  detail  and  ornamentation. 

Music  447.     Senior  Recital.  A^o  Credit 

ENSEMBLES 

Music  151.     Chorus.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  college  students;  performs  occasionally  in  concert.  Two 
rehearsals  per  \veek.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  152.     Choir.  ^^  Credit 

Open  by  audition  only;  performs  weekly  chapel,  Christmas  concert, 
yearly  tour,  spring  concert,  graduation.  Limited  to  forty-nine  stu- 
dents; four  rehearsals  per  week. 
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Music  153.     Orchestra,  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  orchestral  music  within  the  limits 
of  instrumentation.  A  symphonic  organization  of  moderate  size. 
Two  rehearsals  per  week.   May  be  repeated   for  credit. 

Music  154.  Concert  Band.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  band  music.  Two  rehearsals  per  week. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  156.     Collegium  Musicum.  No  Credit 

Open  to  interested  students.  A  study-performance  group  intended 
to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  less  frequently  performed 
literature.  One  rehearsal  per  week. 

Music  157.     Small  Ensembles.  One  hour 

Instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles  varying  in  size  and  type  according 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  enrolled.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

Music  357.     Opera  Workshop.  One  hour 

Experience  in  the  standard  and  con  temporary'  opera  repertoire; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  complete  operas  and  programs  of 
excerpts,  with  costumes,  scenery,  action,  and  lighting.  Admission  by 
audition  only.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

THEORY 

Music  161-162,     Foundations  of  Music.  Five  hours 

A  combined  course  oriented  toward  the  contextual  relationships  of 
music  theory,  history,  and  literature,  within  the  milieu  of  western 
culture.  It  supplants  the  more  usual  first-year  courses  in  basic  har- 
mony, ear  training,  and  music  appreciation,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dent to  move  ahead  rapidly  in  the  individual  course  listings  of  the 
second  year.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Music  261-262.     Harmony.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  161-162  in  the  area  of  part- writing  and 
analysis.  Advanced  chromatic  harmony  of  the  middle  Romantic 
period.  Keyboard  harmony  included.  Three  periods  per  week. 
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Music  263-264.     Ear  Training.  One  hour 

Sight  singing,  ear  training,  and  dictation  to  be  taken  concurrently 
witli  Music  261-262.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  361-362.     Form  and  Analysis.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  musical  forms  from  small  units  to  large.  Study 
of  large  scale  analytic  techniques  including  those  necessary  for  late 
19th  and  early  20th  Century  Music.  Prerequisite:  Music  262. 

Music  461-462.     Counterpoint.  Two  hours 

The  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counter- 
point of  Bach.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  463.     Theory  Seminar.  Three  hours 

An  advanced  course  in  music  theory,  including  a  study  of  contem- 
porary practices.  Prerequisite:  Music  362,  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

Music  171-172.     String  Instruments  Class.  One  hour 

Glass  instruction  in  String  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  173-174.     Piano  Class.  One  hour 

All  major  scales  one  octave  parallel  motion.  Chords  Tonic,  Sub- 
dominant,  Tonic,  Dominant  Seventh,  Tonic  m  all  major  keys, 
harmonization  of  familiar  melodies  using  the  above  chords.  Inver- 
sions of  triads  in  each  hand.  Oxford  Piano  Course,  Beginners'  Book 
for  Older  Pupils;  Clark,  Contemporary  Piano  Literature;  sight 
reading  from  the  Diller-Quaille  first  solo  book.  Transposition  of 
easy  pieces  up  and  down  a  half  step. 

Music  175-176.     Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class. 

One  hour 
Class  instruction  in  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments. 
Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  177-178.     Voice  Class.  One  hour 

Class  study  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  study  at  the  level 
of  private  applied  voice.  Techniques  of  breathing,  tone  placement, 
phrasing,  diction.  Simple  art  songs  and  folk  songs. 
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Music  271-272.     String  Instruments  Glass.  One  hour 

Continuation  of  171-172.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  273-274.     Piano  Class.  One  hour 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  two  octaves  parallel  mo- 
tion. Chords  Tonic,  Submediant  Six,  Subdominant  Six  Four,  Super- 
tonic,  Dominant  Six  Five,  Tonic,  separate  hands  in  major  and 
minor  keys;  harmonizations  employing  the  above  chords  in  various 
sequences,  inversions,  and  types.  Oxford  Piano  Course,  Book  III; 
Clark,  Contemporary  Piano  Literature;  sight  reading  Bach  Chorales 
and  similar  materials;  transposition. 

Music  373E.     Elementary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  of  music  for  tlie  elementary  school  teacher. 
Includes  simple  accompanying,  transposition,  teaching  rote  songs, 
music  appreciation,  and  elementary  harmony.  No  prerequisite,  but 
examination  over  rudiments  of  music  required  for  admittance  to 
course. 

Music  373.     Elementary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  in  the  elementary  school.  Will  include  re- 
search projects.  Prerequisite:  Music   162. 

Music  374.     Secondary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Will  in- 
clude research  projects.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  473-474.     Conducting.  Two  hours 

Basic  techniques  of  the  art  of  conducting;  score  reading,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental;  rehearsal  techniques;  balance  and  interpretation; 
organization;  survey  and  study  of  literature;  practical  work  with 
ensembles. 

Music  475-A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.     Pedagogy.  One  hour 

Techniques  and  principles  of  private  and  class  instruction  with 
examination  of  carefully  considered  and  recommended  materials. 
A-Organ  C- Voice  E-Woodwind 

B-Piano  D-Strings  F-Brass 
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HISTORY    AND    APPRECIATION 

Music  191.     Introduction  to  Music.  Two  hours 

A  study  of  musical  materials  and  styles  for  the  liberal  arts  student 
with  a  limited  musical  knowledge.  Not  open  to  music  majors  or 
music  minors. 

Music  381.     Music  in  the  Church.  Three  hours 

The  function  of  music  in  worship.  Methods  of  organization  and 
administration  of  music  programs  for  churches  of  various  sizes. 
First  semester.    1964-65   and   alternate   years. 

Music  393-394,  493-494.     Music  History  Seminar.  Two  hours 

Antiquity  to  1450;  Renaissance  and  Baroque;  Classic  and  Early 
Romantic;  Late  Romantic  and  Contemporary.  These  classes  meet 
concurrently.  Selected  bibliographies  are  presented  the  student  to 
assist  him  in  a  program  of  reading  and  listening,  and  the  student 
is  responsible  for  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  particular  course  for  which  he  is  registered.  In  addition, 
it  is  expected  that  he  investigate  the  contextual  relationship  extant 
among  music,  the  other  arts,  and  the  culture  of  western  civilization. 
Each  student  will  have  a  major  research  paper  required  in  each 
section  of  the  Music  History  Seminar. 

Music  495-496,  497-498.  Music  Research  Seminar.  Three  hours 
Independent  research  on  an  approved  project.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  student's  major  professor  and  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music. 
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III.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

1.  Health  2.  Physical  Education 

Mr.  Bush  Miss  Patridge  Mr.  Moore  Miss  Roten 

Mr.  Calitri         Mr.  White 

OBJECTIVES 

1 .  To  give  the  student  a  broad  view  into  the  field  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

2.  To  develop  the  student  socially. 

3.  To  teach  the  student  physical  skills  and  abihties  so  that  he  may  enjoy 
worthwhile  activities. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  techniques  and 
strategies  of  sports. 

5.  To  prepare  the  student  for  leisure  time. 

6.  To  eliminate  or  diminish  stress  and  worry  through  exercise  and  sports. 

7.  To  develop  safety  skills. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  must  register  for  one  required  physi- 
cal education  course  each  semester.  These  courses  are  listed  under 
Aquatics,  Body  Mechanics,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports,  Rhythms, 
and  Sports  Gymnastics.  One  course  must  be  taken  in  Body  Mechan- 
ics, preferably  the  initial  semester.  The  remaining  three  hours  may 
be  selected  from  the  other  four  categories,  with  a  maximum  of  one 
course  in  each  category. 

Students  who  are  excused  from  required  physical  education  by  a 
doctor's  certificate  must  register  for  Physical  Education  151.  The  re- 
maining three  hours  will  be  determined  by  their  work  in  this  course. 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education 
may  be  credited  toward  graduation.  Four  courses  beyond  the  required 
four  hours  may  be  applied  to  an  area  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
or  a  major  in  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  Kentucky  are  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
complete  the  following  courses:  for  an  elementary  school  certificate, 
Health  220  and  Physical  Education  261;  for  a  secondary  school  certifi- 
cate, Health  280. 
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Requirements  For  an  Area  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Forty- 
eight  semester  hours  which  must  include  Health  231,  270,  280,  320,  340, 
421,  and  Physical  Education  241,  261,  291,  317,  321,  351,  361,  491,  plus 
four  hours  of  required  physical  education  activities.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  oral  examination  required. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Physical  Education.  Twenty-four 
semester  hours  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  261,  291,  317, 
351,  361,  491,  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  edcation  activities. 
Successful  completion  of  oral  examination  required. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Health.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
which  are  Health  231,  270,  280,  320,  340,  and  421. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Physical  Education.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  261,  321,  351,  and 
361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education,  in  addition  to  the 
minor. 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Course  Semester 

BODY  MECHANICS 

lOlM  Body  Mechanics     I         II 

lOlW  Body  Mechanics     I         II 

AQUATICS 

111  Beginning  Swimming    I  II 

112  Intermediate  Swimming      I  II 

113  Senior  Life  Saving    I         II 

SPORTS  AND  GYMNASTICS 

121W  Field  Hockey  and  Volleyball     I 

122M  Volleyball  and  Softball     II 

135W  Tumbling  and  Trampolining     II 

135M  Tumbling  and  Tramjwlining     I 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS 

131  Archery     II 

132  Golf     I         II 

133  Tennis     I         II 

136  Bowling     I  II 

RHYTHMS 

141  Folk  Dancing I  II 

142  Social  Dancing    I         II 

ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

151    (Doctor's   Permit  only)    I  II 

The  above  required  courses  meet  the  equivalent  of  two  periods  a  week  for 
one  semester  hour  credit. 
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1.  Health 

Health  220.     Health  Education  in  the  Elementary 

School.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  child  health  and  school  sanitation  with  emphasis 
on  trends  which  affect  the  modem  health  program  and  on  admin- 
istrative programs  for  school  health. 

Health  231.     First  Aid  and  Safety.  Three  hours 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  of  accident  prevention  as  applicable  to  the  home, 
the  highway,  and  the  school.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  first 
aid  measures  for  various  injuries  and  illnesses. 

Health  270.     The  School  Health  Program.  Three  hours 

Organization  of  the  total  health  program  including  health  services, 
healthful  school  living,  and  instruction  in  health.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  coordinating  the  school  health  program  with  the 
community  health  program. 

Health  280.     Personal  and  Community  Health.  Three  hours 

The  relation  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming 
and  to  community  and  national  health. 

Health  320.     Adapted  Health  and  Physical 

Education.  Three   hours 

Health  conditions  which  require  the  physical  education  program 
to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  atypical  student. 

Health  340.     Physiology  Three  hours 

Basic  instruction  in  the  functioning  of  the  cells,  organs,  and  systems 
of  the  human  body. 

Health  421.     Human  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  body;  an  analysis  of  human 
motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  gymnastic  activities;  practical 
application  of  these  principles. 
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2.  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  241.     History  of  Physical 

Education.  Two  hours 

From  primitive  man  through  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Greek  physical  education,  European  systems,  and  development 
of  physical  education  in  America.  Some  research  into  the  history 
of  various  sports. 

Physical  Education  261.     Physical  Education  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Two  hours 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  ...  on  the 
playground,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and 
evaluate.  The  application  of  games,  movement,  exploration,  rhythms, 
and  self-testing  activities. 

Physical  Education  271.     Sports  Officl\ting.  Two  hours 

Rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
track. 

Physical  Education  291.     Principles  of  Dance.  Two  hours 

Elementary  rhythms,  folk,  square,  social,  and  modem  dance. 

Physical  Education  301.     Coaching  Football.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  302.     Coaching  Basketball.  Tzvo  hours 

Physical  Education  303.     Water  Safety  Instruction.     Two  hours 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving  (113). 

Physical  Education  304.     Coaching  Baseball.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  305.     Coaching  Track  and  Cross 

Country.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  317.     Organization  and 

Administration  of  Intramurals.  Three  hours 

Planning,  organizing,  and  directing  a  program  of  intramural  activi- 
ties for  men  and  women.  Attention  is  given  to  activities,  awards, 
officials,  finances,  publicity,  and  other  factors  necessary  to  consider 
in  administering  an  intramural  program. 
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Physical  Education  321.     Recreational  Leadership.    (Also 

Sociology  321).  Three  hours 

Leadership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dra- 
matics, camping,  nature  and  sports.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  en- 
riching their  own  leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in 
teaching,  full-time  Christian  service,  and  social  service. 

Physical  Education  351.     Tests  and  Measurements  in 

Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Evaluating  physical  education  students  by  the  construction  and  ad- 
ministering of  tests.  Places  emphasis  on  reliability,  objectivity,  and 
validity  of  tests.  The  use  of  test  results,  motivation  and  school  marks. 

Physical  Education  361.     Organization  and  Administration 

OF  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Administration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting 
up  program,  and  evaluating  results.  Emphasis  is  given  to  budget 
and  finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities, 
legal  factors,  and  public  relations. 

Physical  Education  435.  Team  Sports  for  Women.  Three  hours 
Theory  and  practice  of  techniqvies  employed  in  field  hockey,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  softball,  and  soccer,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of 
teaching. 

Physical  Education  436.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for 

Women.  Three  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  archery,  badminton, 
golf,  and  tennis,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching. 

Physical  Education  491.     Seminar  in  Conducting  Physical 

Activities.  Three   hours 

Seminar  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  physical  skills 
in  the  required  program  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  practical  ex- 
perience. 

Physical  Education  495-496.     Problems  in  Health  and 

Physical  Education.  Arranged 

Independent  work  for  advanced  students  only. 
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DIVISION  IV.    LANGUAGES 

/.  English  2.  French  3.  German 

1.  English 

Mr.  Merchant  Mr.  Hoeltje  Miss  Haggard  Miss  Watts 

Mr.   Chang  Miss  Todd  Miss  Gatlin  Mrs.   Townsend 

Mrs.  Priestley 

All  students  are  required  to  earn  "G"  or  better  in  English  Hi  and 
112  before  registering  for  more  advanced  English.  Sophomores  are  re- 
quired to  take  English  221-222. 

For  the  student  minoring  or  majoring  in  English,  the  general  aims  of 
the  Department's  courses,  as  listed  below,  are  the  broadening  of  the 
student's  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  the  development 
of  a  basis  for  intelligent  criticism,  and  the  provision  of  a  foundation  for 
further  study  in  the  field.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  accurate  reading  and 
writing  through  critical  explication  of  texts  and  criticisms  of  student 
papers. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  111,  112.  This  must  include:  six  hours  of  English  Litera- 
ture survey;  six  of  American  Literature  survey;  three  hours  of  Shake- 
speare; and  three  hours  of  linguistic  study. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  English  111,  112,  including  the  department  requirements 
noted  for  Minors,  plus  one  seminar. 

Requirements  for  an  Area.  Forty-eight  semester  hours,  thirty  of 
which  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  Major.  The  other  eighteen 
semester  hours  shall  include  (1)  advanced  \vTiting  course;  (2)  courses 
in  speech  and  drama,  with  at  least  six  hours  in  each  of  these  fields.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  in  this  area  also  elect  courses  in  French 
(and)   or  German  literature  numbered  300  and  above. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  high  school  English  should  elect  the 
English  area.  English  Minors  who  expect  Department  recommendation 
for  teacher  training  should  consult  the  Department  Head  about  their 
individual  needs  for  advanced  writing  courses. 
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English  111.     Freshman  Composition.  Three  hours 

Writing  correct  and  effective  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short  themes 
and  studying  models  of  descriptive,  narrative,  expository,  and  argu- 
mentative  writing.    This   course   must   precede   English    112. 

English   112.     Freshman  English,  continued.  Three  hours 

Study  of  short  stories,  the  novel,  drama,  and  poetry,  with  particular 
attention  to  literary  form  and  the  interpretation  of  literature.  Longer 
themes,  requiring  the  use  of  apparatus  scholasticus,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  critical  writing. 

English  221,  222.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Three  hours 
From  Beowulf  into  the  20th  century.  The  first  semester  extends  to 
the  Age  of  Dryden  and  the  second  starts  with  the  Neo-classics 
and  continues  through  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods. 

English  312.     Renaissance  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  non-dramatic  prose  and  poetry  of  the  16th  Century. 
Sets  the  literature  into  the  humanism  of  this  great  period  of  physical, 
spiritual,  and  social  growth.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more English  and  one  semester  of  Shakespeare.   Alternate  years. 

English  331.     English  Romantic  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  Prerequisites:  English  221,  222. 

English  341.     Survey  of  American  Literature 

(1630-1870).  Three  hours 

A  cultural  survey  of  the  colonial  writers,  followed  by  a  detailed 
critical  examination  of  the  "classic"  authors  from  Irving  and  Cooper 
through  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  Prerequisites:  English  221,  222, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

English  342.     Survey  of  American  Literature 

Since  1870.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  trends  in  prose  and  poetry  with  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  culture  from  Whitman  to  present.  Prereq- 
uisites: English  221,  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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English  343.     English  Victorian  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
last  two-thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Prerequisites:  English 
221,  222. 

English  351.     The  English  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  with  se- 
lected examples  from  Defoe  through  Hardy.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  literary  and  social  background  of  this  particular  form. 

English  352.     The  American  Novel.  Three  hours 

From  the  "American  Renaissance"  of  the  19th  century  through 
the  rise  of  realism  to  Faulkner  and  more  recent  developments.  In- 
cludes reading  of  selected  novels  and  study  of  their  literary  and  his- 
torical backgrounds. 

English  355.     Children's  Lfterature  (Also  Home 

Economics  355).  Three  hours 

Development  and  types  of  children's  literature.  Includes  story-telling 
and  dramatizing.  Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  221,  222.  Not 
allowed  on  English  Major. 

English  361.     Greek  Literature  in  English.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  masterpieces  of  Attic  and  Ionian  culture,  with 
special  attention  to  the  epic,  to  translations  of  the  Greek  anthology, 
and  to  the  prose  of  the  historians  and  orators. 

English  362.     Latin  Lfterature  in  English.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  masterpieces  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages  of 
Roman  literature:  epic,  lyric,  satirical,  oratorical,  historical,  and 
narrative. 

English  371.     Shakespeare:  Histories  and  Comedies   (Also 

Drama   371).  Three   hours 

The  Histories  and  Comedies.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  plays 
from  the  histories  and  comedies,  excluding  problem  plays.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  both  internal  critical  techniques  and  the  relation 
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of  Shakespeare's  art  to  the  political,  social,  and  literary  background 
of  medieval  and  renaissance  England  and  the  Continent.  Prerequi- 
sites: English  221,  222. 

English  372.     Shakespeare:   Tragedies  and  Problem  Plays 

Three  hours 
A  close  analysis  of  four  selected  tragedies  and  a  number  of  tragi- 
comedies, including  Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Tempest.  Some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  an  overall  view  of  the  principles 
of  Shakespearean  tragedy  in  relation  to  the  genre  as  a  whole.  Pre- 
requisites: English  221,  222. 

English  381.     Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature. 

Three  hours 
A  survey  of  prose  and  poetry  from  Ben  Johnson  through  the  Res- 
toration, with  special  emphasis  on  metaphysical  verse  and  certain 
works  of  English  prose.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
English. 

English  382.     (Formerly  421)     Neo-Classigal  English 

Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  major  English  prose  and  poetry  from  Dryden  through 
Samuel  Johnson.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English. 

English  391.     Creative  Writing.  Three  hours 

Practice  in  narration,  verse,  article  writing  or  criticism,  with  study 
of  models  in  these  forms  and  of  current  literary  practice.  Designed 
to  help  individual  students  find  their  separate  aptitudes  in  self- 
expression.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  English,  including 
English  HI,   112. 

English  401G.     Theory  of  Grammar  Three  hours 

A  study  of  prescriptive  and  modern  descriptive  theories  of  syntax 
and  of  both  the  definitions  and  uses  of  "grammar".  Designed  for 
teachers  at  all  levels  who  will  use  English.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing.  Graduate  students  may  gain  one  hour  of  extra  credit  by 
extending  their  course  theses.  Required  for  teachers. 
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English  402G.     Advanced  Composition.  Three  hours 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer. 
Research  papers,  factual  narratives,  biographical  essays  and  critical 
essays  are  required  according  to  the  needs  and  aptitude  of  the 
student.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  This  course  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  English  111,  112. 

English  411G.     Chaucer.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  selected  works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  his  literary  milieu, 
with  emphasis  on  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The  course  utilizes  Middle 
English  texts.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English  and 
the  consent  of  the  instructor.  (A  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  or 
German  is  desirable.) 

English  42  1G.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Three  hours 
A  study  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  language  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present,  with  particular  attention  to 
morphology  and  etymology,  historical  treatment  of  spelling  and  verb 
forms  and  with  some  attention  to  the  development  of  English  prose 
beginning  with  pre-Chaucerian  writers.  For  Majors  and  Minors  in 
the  Language  Division  with  Junior  standing.  Required  for  teaching 
candidates.  Graduate  students  will  be  required  to  investigate  meth- 
ods of  language  study  and  to  do  field  study  of  language  use  and 
alteration. 


English  45  1G.     Contemporary  Poetry.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  American  and  British  poetry,  with  consideration  of  ways 
of  reading,  criticizing,  and  writing  verse  in  this  century.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing.  Offered  on  demand. 

English  46  1G.  The  Contemporary  English  Novel.  Three  hours 
A  study  of  naturalism,  stream-of-consciousness,  and  symbolism  in 
the  novelists  of  the  twentieth  century,  from  Conrad;  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  formal  development  of  the  novel  and  its  psycho- 
logical explorations,  to  James  Joyce.  Prerequisite:  an  English  major 
with  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  de- 
mand. 
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English  480.  Pre-Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  480).  Three  hours 
An  introductory  survey  of  world  dramas  illustrating  the  varying 
conceptions  of  tragedy  from  the  classical  art  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
naturalism  of  the  modem  era.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English  or 
permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternate  years. 

English  48  1G.  Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  481)  Three  hours 
A  survey  of  world  drama,  selected  to  illustrate  the  varying  concep- 
tions of  tragedy  from  Ibsen  to  lonesco.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
English  or  permission  of  the  instructor.  Alternate  years. 

English  495,  496.     Readings  in  Literature.  One  to  four  hours 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  Eng- 
lish, American,  or  comparative  literature  not  otherwise  covered  in 
the  curriculum.  Oral  reports  and  oral  and  written  examinations  will 
check  the  quality  of  reading  done  by  those  taking  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  Fifteen  hours  of  EngHsh  above  English  111,  112,  and 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

English  521.     Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  500-1700. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  English  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  two  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  522.     Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  1700-1925. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  English  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  two  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  541.     Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature^,  1600-1860. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  American  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  two  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 
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English  542.     Advanced  Study  of  American  LiteraturEj  1860-1960. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  American  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  two  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  565.     Problems  in  High  School  English. 

Two  to  four  hours 
Research  in  problems  of  written  composition,  literature,  and  lan- 
guage in  secondary  school  classes,  including  evaluation  of  literature 
of  the  field.  The  work  will  include  the  writing  of  a  report  embodying 
the  results  of  the  individual  student's  investigation. 

English  575.     Research  Project  in  Literature  or  Language. 

Two  to  four  hours 
Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  literature  or  linguistics,  vmting  a 
report  thereon,  and  oral  presentation  of  that  report.  This  course 
is  intended  to  acquaint  secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators 
with  the  standards  of  English  scholarship. 

English  599.     English  Concentration  Thesis.  Six  hours 

Under  direction  of  a  thesis  master  and  with  approval  of  a  Depart- 
mental Committee,  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  research  or 
critical  thesis  on  as  aspect  of  English  or  American  Literature  or 
Language;  or  the  teaching  thereof,  or  the  teaching  of  English  Com- 
position at  any  level.  Direction  of  the  latter  may  be  shared  with  the 
Department  of  Education. 

2.    French 

Mrs.  Marigold  Mr.  Haslop  Mr.  Wittlin 

The  Department  hopes  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  France  and  her  culture,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  All  students  of  French  are  required  to  attend  the  language 
laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
French  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the 
Head  of  the  Modem  Language  Department  before  registering  for  any 
course  in  French. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.     Twenty-four  semester  hours. 
Requirements  for  a  Minor.     Eighteen  semester  hours. 
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French  111-112.     Elementary  French.  Three  hours 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 

French  211-212.     Intermediate  French.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  study  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French 
111-112  or  equivalent. 

French  331.     French  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  France;  French 
contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  the  language  requirement  but  may  be  counted  on  a  major 
or  minor.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

French  341.     History  of  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  French  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

French  361,  362.  Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 

French  411,  412.     The  French  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  the  French  novel  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

French  431,  432.     The  French  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  French  theatre  from  Comeille 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

French  495-496.  Readings  in  French  Lfierature.  Three  hours 
Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
dependent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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3.  German 

Mr.  Marigold  Mrs.  Marigold 

The  Department  provides  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  Ger- 
many and  its  culture  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. All  students  of  German  are  required  to  attend  the  language 
laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
German  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult 
the  Head  of  the  Modem  Language  Department  before  registering  for 
any  course  in  German. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

German  111-112.     Elementary  German.  Three  hours 

Basic  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and 
written  language. 

German  211-212.     Intermediate  German.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  reading  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German 
111-112  or  equivalent. 

German  331.     German  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  Ger- 
man contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of 
the  language  requirement  but  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  major  or 
minor.  No  knowledge  of  German  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

German  341.     History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  German  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  Gennan  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  instructor. 

German  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  and 

Conversation.  Three  hours 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 
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German  411,  412.     The  German  Novel  and   Short  Story. 

Three  hours 
The  development  of  the  German  novel  and  the  Novelle  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  421.     German  Poetry.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  works  from  the  German  poetry  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  twentieth  centuries.  Collateral  reading  and  lectures  will 
provide  a  survey  of  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  431,  432.     The  German  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  German  theatre  from  Lessing 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

German  441.     Goethe.  Three  hours 

Detailed  study  of  Faust.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  cover  the 
chief  works  of  Goethe  and  his  principal  contemporaries.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  495-496.     Readings  in  German  Literature.  Three  hours 

Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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DIVISION  V:    RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  Matthews  Mr.  Freeman  Mr.  Hansel 

Courses  in  this  division  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  and  the  other  great  reHgious  traditions  of 
mankind  and  with  the  great  traditions  and  discipHnes  of  human  thought ; 
to  deepen  his  awareness  of  himself  and  of  the  human  community;  to 
cultivate  his  powers  of  critical  examination  and  constructive  reasoning; 
and  to  clarify  his  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  direction  of  human 
existence. 

Studies  in  religion  are  especially  recommended  for  students  of  art, 
history  and  literature,  and  for  students  preparing  for  christian  voca- 
tions. 

Studies  in  philosophy  are  especially  recommended  for  pre-profes- 
sional  training  for  such  vocations  as  the  Christian  ministry,  college  teach- 
ing, law,  journalism,  creative  writing  and  art,  as  well  as  for  students 
of  history,  literature  and  the  sciences. 


GENERAL   COLLEGE   REQUIREMENTS   IN 
RELIGION    AND    PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  Religion 
(courses  numbered  100-299)  before  the  completion  of  his  sophomore 
year.  This  regulation  applies  to  students  who  do  not  plan  to  graduate 
from  Union  College  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  working  toward  a  degree. 

2.  Each  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  Philosophy,  prefera- 
bly 201,  371  or  391. 

3.  The  third  course  may  be  selected  by  the  student  in  either  religion 
or  philosophy. 
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PRE-MINISTERIAL    TRAINING 

It  is  suggested  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
that  students  take  approximately  three-fourths  of  their  college  work  in 
the  following  specific  areas: 

Semesters 

English :   literature,  composition,  and  speech   6 

History :  ancient,  modem,  European,  and  American 3 

Philosophy:   history,  content,  and  method    3 

Natural  sciences   2 

Social  science:  psychology,  sociology,  economics, 
political  science,  and  education  (with  at  least 

one  semester  of  psychology)    6 

Foreign  language:   Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German, 

and  French   4 

Bible  and  Religion 3 

Of  the  various  possible  areas  of  concentration,  where  areas  of  con- 
centration are  required,  English,  philosophy,  and  history  are  regarded  as 
the  most  desirable. 


THE    UNORDAINED    MINISTRY 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men  and 
women  as  full-time  Christian  workers  in  the  unordained  ministry  of  the 
local  Church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  assistant,  director  of 
youth  work,  director  of  Christian  education,  and  Church  secretary,  a 
specific  four-year  course  of  study  has  been  arranged,  using  the  facilities 
of  all  College  Departments  and  Divisions.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  Church  positions 
without  graduate  work. 

A  major  is  recommended  in  Religion,  minors  are  recommended  in 
English  and  Sociology.  Besides  the  regular  work  for  the  major,  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended: 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Music  381    (Music  in  the  Church)    3 

Phys.  Ed.  321   (Recreational  Leadership 3 

Psychology  351    (Human   Growth   and   Development)    4 

Psychology  4 11    (Educational  Psychology)    3 

Speech  131    (Fundamentals   of    Speech)     3 
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1.  Religion 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  The  students  may  elect  either  a  twenty- 
four  hour  major  with  two  minors  or  a  thirty  hour  major  with  one  minor. 
The  twenty-four  hour  major  is  recommended  for  students  planning  for 
graduate  study.  A  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of  all  majors. 

a.  The  twenty-four  hour  major  must  include  courses  111,  112,  311, 
496  at  least  one  other  course  numbered  above  300,  and  Philos- 
ophy 491. 

b.  The  thirty  hour  major  must  include  in  addition  to  the  above 
courses,  Religion  353  and  may  include  Philosophy  371. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours,  at  least  half 
of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  above  300. 

Religion  01.     Conference  Studies.  No  credit 

A  study  of  the  books  required  by  the  Methodist  Church  for  the 
local  preacher's  license.  Required  of  all  recipients  of  ministerial 
loan-grants  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  license  to  preach. 

Religion  111.     Old  Testament  HistgrY;,  Literature,  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age. 
The  origin,  date,  authorship,  and  content  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture as  it  grew,  with  consideration  of  recent  archaeological  findings. 

Religion    112.     New   Testament   History,   Literature,   and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

New  Testament  Literature,  with  attention  to  author,  date,  origin, 
historical  and  religious  significance,  text,  canon,  transmission, 
Judaic  backgroimd,  survey  of  the  career  and  message  of  Jesus  and 
Paul. 

Religion  212.     The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from 
its  beginning  with  Moses  to  its  close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Not 
open  to  Freshmen. 
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Religion  231.     The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Three  hours 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  bom  and  an  interpretation  of  his 
messianic  consciousness,  personality,  activities,  and  teachings.  Based 
on  the  first  three  gospels. 

Religion  241.     Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  Three  hours 

The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his 
letters  as  the  primary  source. 

Religion  271.     The  Educational  Program  of  the  Church. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  history  and  philosophy  of  Christian  education  and  its  practical 
application  to  all  age  levels  in  the  local  church  and  community.  A 
limited  amount  of  field  work.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Cannot  be 
used  to  fulfill  graduation  requirement  in  Religion. 

Religion  311.  Introduction  to  Christian  Thought  Three  hours 
Examination  of  traditional  and  contemporary  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man; 
the  significance  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  relation  of  religion 
to  morality;  the  meaning  of  Creation  and  Redemption;  and  the 
interpretation  of  Human  Destiny. 

Religion  321.     Religion  and  Drama.  (Also  Drama  321).    Three  hours 

Religion  353.  Church  History.  (Also  History  353).  Three  hours 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  begin- 
nings through  the  Reformation.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Religion  355.     World  Religions.  Three  hours 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world 
religions,  with  emphasis  on  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam.  Certain 
comparisons  among  religions  are  noted. 

Religion  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.     (Also  Psychology  471) 

Three  hours 
The  nature  and  development  of  religious  consciouness,  doubt  and 
fear,  sin  and  forgiveness,  conversion,  belief  and  faith,  prayer,  wor- 
ship, religious  behavior,  religion  and  health.  Prerequisites:  Psychol- 
ogy 111  and  permission  of  instructor. 
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Religion  495,  496.     Readings  in  Religion.  One  to  jour  hours 

For  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  desire  to  work 
intensively  on  special  subjects  in  the  field  of  Religion,  Oral  and 
written  reports.  Possible  seminar  topics  include  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  Pauline  Theology,  and  Wisdom  Literature. 
Prerequisites:  Advanced  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 


2.  Philosophy 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Thirty  semester  hours,  including  courses 
202,  391,  392,  and  495.  Religion  courses  311  and  355  may  in  some  cases 
be  included.  All  majors  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record  Ad- 
vanced Examination  in  Philosophy. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours.  Philosophy 
391  and  392  are  required. 

Philosophy    201.     Introduction    to    Philosophy.  Three    hours 

Both  a  study  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its  aims,  problems,  and 
methods,  and  an  exercise  in  philosophizing  in  which  the  student 
clarifies  constructively  and  evaluates  critically  his  own  and  other 
understandings  of  life. 

Ppiilosophy  202.     Logic.  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  rational  acuity  through  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
cedures and  limits  of  rational  discourse.  Formal,  informal,  and  scien- 
tific argument.  Introduction  to  symbolic  logic. 


Philosophy  302.     Aesthetics.  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  aesthetic  sensitivity  through  an  exploration  of 
aesthetic  experience  and  human  imagination.  The  nature  of  artistic 
production  or  "creativity;"  the  grounds  of  art  appreciation  and 
criticism.  Examination  of  architecture,  dance,  drama,  literature, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  Philos- 
ophy, background  in  art,  music  or  literature,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Alternate  years. 
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Philosophy  371.     Ethics.  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  moral  awareness  through  an  examination  of  human 
activity,  individual  and  social,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
grounds  of  ethical  decision  and  evaluation.  The  major  theories  are 
examined   and   related   to   concrete   personal   and   social   problems. 

Philosophy  391.     History   of    Western    Philosophy    I:    Ancient 
AND  Medieval.  Three  hours 

Philosophical  thinking  in  its  cultural  context,  from  its  birth  through 
the  classical  and  medieval  eras  and  into  the  Renaissance. 

Philosophy  392.     History  of  Western   Philosophy  II:    Modern. 

Three  hours 
The  rise  and  development  of  modem  culture  and  its  thought-forms, 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  391,  or 
three  hours  of  philosophy  plus  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Philosophy  431.     Contemporary  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

Twentieth  century  western  thinking  and  its  nineteenth  century 
backgrounds,  with  particular  reference  to  pragmatism,  phenomeno- 
logy, existentialism,  the  analytical  movement  and  dialectical  ma- 
terialism. Prerequisites:  Philosophy  391  and  392,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Alternate  years. 

Philosophy  451.     Socio-political  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

A  philosophical  investigation  of  society,  especially  the  questions  of 
the  inter-relation  of  individual  and  society,  right  and  justice,  gov- 
ernment and  social  structure.  Traditional  and  contemporary  theories 
are  examined.  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  philosophy,  or  a  back- 
ground in  sociology  or  political  science  plus  permission  of  instructor. 
Alternate  years. 

Philosophy  491.     Philosophy  of  Religion.  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human  being  and 
its  relation  to  the  other  areas  of  human  life,  with  special  reference 
to  the  nature  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  reason  and  knowledge, 
the  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  question  of 
evil,  the  relation  of  religion  to  ethics,  and  the  question  of  human 
destiny.  Prerequisite:  three  hours  of  philosophy  or  Religion  311  or 
355.   Alternate  years. 
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Philosophy  495,  496.     Seminar:   Readings  in  Philosophy. 

Three  hours 
For  advanced  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  desire  to 
work  on  special  problems.  Topics  have  included  Epistemology, 
Metaphysics,  Plato;  but  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students.  At  least  one  seminar  is  required  of  all  majors.  Permission 
of  the  instructor  is  required. 

Philosophy  497-498H.     Honors.  Three  hour:. 

Independent  reading  and  research  in  a  problem  area  approved  by 
the  Honors  Committee.  Weekly  reports,  oral  examination  before  the 
committee  and  a  Senior  Honors  thesis.  Senior  majors  with  a  cumu- 
lative grade  point  average  of  2.50  or  better  are  eligible  to  apply. 
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DIVISION  VI:    SCIENCES 

/.  Biology  2.  Chemistry  3.  General  Science 

4.  Home  Economics  5.  Mathematics  6.  Physics 

Requirements  for  an  Area.  A  teaching  area  in  science  shall  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  of  two 
plans:  (1)  Eight  semester  hours  in  Science  111  and  Science  112,  eight 
semester  hours  in  physics,  and  twelve  (or  more)  semester  hours  each  in 
the  fields  of  biology  and  chemistry.  Students  choosing  this  area  in 
science  should  complete  also  courses  in  college  algebra  and  plane  trig- 
onometry. (2)  At  least  fifteen  semester  hours  each  in  physics,  chemistry, 
and  mathematics. 

Agriculture.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  will 
form  the  basis  for  future  specialization  in  the  field  of  Agriculture  and 
its  related  divisions. 

Pharmacy.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  are 
acceptable  at  most  schools  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  completion  of  the 
professional  curriculum.  Trigonometry  should  be  substituted  for  Em- 
bryology. 


BIOLOGY    MAJOR 

Premedical,  predental,  and  preveterinary  programs 

The  following  suggested  program  meets  the  requirements  of  most 
American  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools  and  also  provides  a 
broad  undergraduate  background  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate 
work  in  biology. 

Regardless  of  the  program  selected  the  student  is  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  immediately  upon  electing 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career,  or  upon  deciding 
to  do  graduate  work  in  biology. 
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Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  and  Pre- Veterinary  Programs 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year  ^"• 

General  Chemistry    8 

College  Algebra 4 

Trigonometry     3 

English    111-112    6 

General  Botany   4 

Physical  Education    2 

American  Government    3 


Sem. 
Sophomore  Year  Hn. 

General  Zoology    4 

Comparative  Anatomy   4 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)    4 

Physics    8 

English   221-222    [  6 

General    Psychology    3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education   2 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hts. 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

EjTibryology    4 

Organic  Chemistry    8 

Religion    3 

Foreign  Language 6 

History  241    3 

Electives   5 


Sem. 

Senior  Year  Htj. 

Hiunan  Physiology  or 

Genetics    4 

Foreign  Language 6 

Philosophy    3 

Electives   16 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 


BIOLOGY   MAJOR    FOR   TEACHERS 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  teaching  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  also  meets 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  most  American  medical  schools,  but  a 
student  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology  or  chemistry  should 
plan  to  take  additional  work  in  a  foreign  language  during  his  college 


Sem. 
Freshman  Year  Hw. 

English    111-112    6 

General  Psychology 3 

General   Chemistry    8 

General  Botany 4 

College   Algebra    4 

Trigonometry     3 

Physical  Education    2 


Sem. 
Sophomore   Year  Hrs. 

English   221-222    6 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)      4 

General  Zoology    4 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Religion    3 

Introduction   to  Education    3 

Physical  Education    2 

American   Government    3 
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Sem. 

Junior  Year  H". 

Human  Growth  and  Development    4 

Physics    8 

Organic  Chemistry    8 

Embryology    4 

Health  Education    3 

History    241     3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  Hm. 

Materials  and  methods  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 

Religion    3 

Philosophy    3 

Electives   8 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICINE 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  Medical  School,  with  the  provisions  stated 
in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  54) .  Since  the  following  curric- 
ulum would  result  only  in  a  science  area  and  does  not  include  one  major 
and  two  minors  as  stated  in  the  requirement  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Union  College,  a  student  who  does  not  enter  the  medical  school 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  should  complete  his  work  at  Union  College 
as  described  on  page  118. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year  Hrj. 

English    111-112    6 

Botany  or  Genetics   4 

Religion    3 

Trigonometry     3 

College   Algebra    4 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education    2 

American  Government    3 


Sem. 
Sophomore  Year  ^"• 

English  221-222    6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Physics    8 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volimietric)      4 

General  Zoology    4 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Physical  Education 2 


Junior  Year  ^tj. 

Foreign   Language    6 

Religion  and  Philosophy    6 

History  241    3 

Organic  Chemistry    8 

General    Psychology    3 

Embryology    4 

Social  Studies  Elective .'' 
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COMBINED    DEGREE    IN    MEDICAL    TECHNOLOGY 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  including  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Medical 
Technology  at  the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  The 
course  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  University  of  Louisville  is  approved 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  addition  to  the 
Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  are  numerous.  Many  technicians  have 
discovered  that  additional  work  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  moving 
ahead  in  this  profession,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
has  enabled  them  to  go  directly  into  a  graduate  school.  Some  hospitals 
give  preference  to  applicants  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  when 
selecting  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  Medical  Technology. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman   Year                           ^'f^-  Sophomore  Year                        W"- 

EngUsh    111-112    6  English   221-222    6 

Botany  or  Genetics   8  Religion    3 

General  Psychology 3  Foreign  Language 6 

American  History    3  Quantitative  Analysis   8 

General   Chemistry    8  General    Botany     4 

Physical  Education    2  General  Zoology    4 

American  Government    3  Physical   Education   2 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hts. 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and   Philosophy    6 

Qualitative  Analysis  or 

Organic  Chemistry    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Fine  Arts   Elective    3 

Electives    3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 

College  Algebra 4 
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COMBINED    DEGREE    IN    ENGINEERING 

Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  the  pre-engineering  student  three 
years  of  academic  work  after  which  he  may  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  There  he  may  take  sufficient  work  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing his  third  year  at  Union  College  and  in  the  following  two  semesters 
of  the  engineering  program  to  complete  the  B.A.  degree  at  Union  College 
with  the  provisions  stated  in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  54) . 
A  second  year's  work  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  should  complete  the 
curriculum  for  the  engineering  degree.  The  following  program  should 
be  followed  by  the  three  year  student  at  Union  College: 

Sent.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year                           W"-  Sophomore  Year                        W«- 

English    111-112    6  English   221-222    6 

General  Science  (Biological)    4  American  History    3 

College   Algebra    4  Foreign  Language 6 

Trigonometry     3  Religion    3 

Solid  Geometry*    2  Mechanical   Drawing    3 

General  Chemistry    8  Physical  Education   2 

Physical  Education   2  Analytics  and  Calculus 8 

General    Psychology    3 

American   Government    3 

Sem. 
Junior  Year  ^"• 

Foreign  Language 6 

Religion  and  Philosophy    6 

Principles  of  Economics   3 

Physics    8 

Analytics  and  Calculm   (341)    ...    4 

Differential   Equations    3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 


In  addition,  Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  a  two  year  program 
after  which  the  student  may  transfer  to  the  State  University  for  the 
completion  of  the  engineering  curriculum.  The  student  should  plan  to 
transfer  to  the  University  in  the  summer  following  the  completion  of 
the  second  year  at  Union  College.  By  following  this  procediu-e  the  student 

*If   the  student  cornea  to  Union   College  with  credit   in  Solid  Geometry  from  high  school,   thia  courie 
is  not  required. 
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should  complete  the  curriculum  for  an  engineering  degree  with  a  total 
program  at  the  two  schools  of  nine  semesters  and  one  summer  term  after 
high  school.  A  suggested  program  for  the  two  year  curriculum  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Setn.  Sent. 

Freshman  Year                           H"-  Sophomore  Year                        Hts. 

English    111-112    6  Mechanical   Drawing    3 

General  Psychology 3  Physics    8 

College   Algebra    4  Physical  Education    2 

Trigonometry     3  Analytics  and  Calculus 8 

Solid  Geometry*   2  Electives**     11 

General  Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education    2 

Electives**   4 


1.  Biology 
Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  Davis  Miss  Herrera  Mr.  Wilson 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Thirty  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231,  232,  233,  351,  and  371,  or  413  and  431.  Majors  in 
Biology  take  Chemistry  111,  112,  one  other  course  in  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics 111-112,  and  Physics  111-112. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231  and  Biology  232. 

Biology  231.     General  Zoology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  different  phyla  of  the  invertebrate  group  with  special 
attention  given  to  characteristic  structures,  life  histories,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are 
considered  in  the  laboratory. 

Biology  232.     General  Botany.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  structure,  function,  and  life  relationships  of  the  flow- 
ering plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  aspects  of  physiology 
such  as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  plant  hormones,  and  vitamins 
are  discussed.  Examples  are  given  to  show  how  these  processes  and 
substances  affect  growth   and   development. 

•If   the  student  comes  to   Union   College  with  credit  in  Solid  Geometry  from  high  school,  this  course 
is  not  required. 
••Electives  which  are  of  value  to  the  engineering  student  are  as  follows:   Business  English,   Elementary 
Accounting,   Public  Speaking,   Principles  of   Economics. 
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Biology  233.     Cryptogamic  Botany.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns  with  special  attention 
given  to  characteristics,  life  histories,  phylogenetic  relationships,  and 
economic  importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are 
considered  in  the  laboratory. 

Biology  351.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  (2.4)  Four  hours 
A  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  higher  vertebrates  with  special 
reference  to  the  form  and  development  of  systems  and  organs.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  231  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 


Biology  371.     General  Bacteriology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

The  morphology,  physiology,  and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other 
microorganisms,  including  brief  treatment  of  algae,  protozoa,  molds, 
rickettsiae,  viruses,  and  yeasts.  Their  roles  in  industry;  the  soil, 
sewage,  water,  and  air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered.  Cultiva- 
tion and  observation  techniques  in  laboratory. 

Biology  382.     Entomology.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

The  structure,  habits,  and  classification  of  insects  and  arthropods. 

Biology  413.     Human  Physiology.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  For  comparison,  consid- 
eration is  given  to  certain  animals  at  various  points  in  the  course. 
Anatomical  studies  and  physiological  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and  351.  Second  semester. 

Biology  431.     Embryology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  review  of  the  process  of  germ  cell  development,  fertilization  and 
cleavage  in  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  followed  by  a  detailed 
comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig,  and 
man.  Living  material  of  the  frog  and  chick,  and  whole  mounts  and 
serial  sections  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig  are  used  for  study  of  germ 
layer  formation,  histogenesis,  and  organogenesis.  Required  for  pre- 
medical  students.  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and  351. 
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Biology  461.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 
The  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  applied  to  plants,  animals, 
and  man.  Practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals  vv^ill  be  studied;  also 
their  role  in  the  course  of  organic  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Science 
111  or  equivalent. 

Biology  491.     Histology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  microscopic  study  of  cells  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  231  and  351.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Biology  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Biology.  Arranged 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research  for  the  ad- 
vanced student  who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent 
Avork  in  biology.  It  will  consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  A  typewritten  and  bound 
report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be 
given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Biology  501.     Biology  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Five  hours 

Biology  appropriate  for  the  elementary  schools.  Elementary  School 
teachers  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor. 

Biology  595-596.  Research-Investigations  in  Biology.  Arranged 
An  independent  research  problem  in  which  the  student  must  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific  method  in  carrying  out 
an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  typewritten  and  bound  manu- 
script will  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

2.  Chemistry 

Mr.  Haas  Mr.  Jankovics  Mr.  Poulos 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  the  development 
in  students  of  ( 1 )  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chem- 
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ical  science;  (2)  the  ability  to  apply  these  principles  in  both  technical 
and  everyday  practical  ways;  (3)  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  and 
scientific  method  of  problem-solving;  (4)  though  less  tangible,  the 
broader  and  deeper  appreciations  and  interests  related  to  the  role  of 
chemistry  in  modem  life;  and  (5)  the  necessary  foundation  for  vocations 
based  directly  or  indirectly  on  chemical  science. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Thirty  semester  hours.  A  student  must 
take  the  following  courses:  Chemistry  111-112,  211-212,  311-312,  411- 
412.  The  major  is  required  to  take  Physics  211-212  and  Mathematics 
241-242. 

For  those  desiring  to  concentrate  more  heavily  in  the  field  of  chem- 
istry in  order  to  meet  requirements  of  graduate  schools  and  standards 
set  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  it  is  suggested  the  major  be 
expanded  to  include  some  of  the  following:  Chemistry  402,  431,  491, 
495-496.  Those  embarking  on  this  course  should  obtain  approval  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 


Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Twenty  semester  hours.  A  student  must 
take  the  following  chemistry  courses:  Chemistry  111-112,  Chemistry  212, 
Chemistry  311-312. 


Chemistry  111-112.     General  Chemistry.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Designed  to  develop  the  cultural  values  of  the  stated  objectives 
above  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  later  Chemistry  courses. 
Laboratory  work  designed  to  support  and  elaborate  classroom  dis- 
cussions. Students  should  have  had  2  years  high  school  mathematics 
and  a  year  of  chemistry  or  physics. 


Chemistry  211.     Qualitative  Analysis.    (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria  as  applied  to 
analytical  chemistry.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  semi-micro 
qualitative  analysis  involving  cations,  anions,  mixed  salts,  alloys. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry   112. 
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Chemistry  212.     Quantitative  Analysis.   (2.6)  Four  hours 

The  theories  and  principles  of  analytical  chemistry  as  illustrated  in 
introductory  quantitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  is  largely 
volumetric  analysis;  neutralization,  precipitation,  complex-formation 
and  oxidation-reduction  reactions.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112. 

Chemistry  311-312.     Organic  Chemistry.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

A  thorough  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds.  Empha- 
sis throughout  on  interpretative  principles  explaining  causal  inter- 
relationships of  a  limited  number  of  compounds.  Considerable 
emphasis  on  biochemical  aspects,  during  the  second  semester. 
Laboratory  work  designed  to  discover  the  basic  principles  of  organic 
chemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  112. 

Chemistry  402.  Qualitative  Organic  Chemistry.  (2.6)  Four  hours 
This  course  will  identify  individual  organic  compounds,  separation 
and  identifications  mixtures  of  organic  compounds.  The  student  will 
employ  physical  tests,  color  tests,  and  the  preparation  of  derivatives 
in  the  identification  of  the  organic  chemical  compounds.  Prereq- 
uisite: Chemistry  312. 

Chemistry  411-412.     Physical  Chemistry.   (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  theoretical  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  structure  of  atoms 
and  molecules;  relationships  between  structure  and  chemical  and 
physical  properties;  thermodynamics;  kinetics;  radiochemistry.  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  212,312,  Mathematics  242,  Physics  112. 

Chemistry  431.     Biochemistry.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  vitamins,  hormones  and 
enzymes  as  related  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Included  is  a  discussion 
of  the  chemistry  of  blood,  urine,  and  the  body  processes  of  digestion, 
absorption,  metabolism,  respiration  and  excretion.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  311. 

Chemistry  491.     Chemical  Literature   (1.0)  One  hour 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  chemistry  is  gained  by  library 
research,  technical  paper  writing  and  seminars  at  which  papers  are 
read  and  discussed.  Should  be  followed  by  Chemistry  495.  Open  to 
seniors  and  graduate  students  and  to  juniors  approved  by  the  staff. 
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Chemistry  495-496.  Special  Problems  in  Chemistry.  Arranged 
This  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The 
course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated 
abihty  to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  a 
particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. Upon  conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  report- 
thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Chemistry  501.  Chemistry  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Five  hours 
Chemistry  appropriate  for  the  elementary  school.  Elementary  school 
teachers  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor. 

Chemistry  595-596.     Research-Investigations  in  Chemistry. 

Arranged 
The  work  wiU  consist  of  an  independent  research  problem  in  which 
the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific 
method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  type- 
written and  bound  report-thesis  will  be  required  at  tlie  conclusion  of 
the  work.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 


3.  General  Science 

Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  Carter  Mr.  Davis 

Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered 

Science  111.     Biological  Science.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  pro- 
cesses of  plant  and  animal  life.  Careful  observation  and  critical 
comparison  and  correlation  of  such  processes  as  metabolism,  growth, 
reproduction,  and  heredity  are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises, 
illustrative  of  biological  principles,  stress  thoroughness  in  dissection 
and  interpretation.  This  course  does  not  apply  as  credit  on  a  major 
in  Biology.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 
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Science  112.     Physical  Science.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  physical  sciences.  Includ- 
ing materials  from  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  a  thorough  integration  of  these  subjects  is  attempted  in  order 
to  interpret  man's  relationship  to  the  phenomena  in  the  various 
physical  sciences.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  equivalent.  First 
and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science  261.     Conservation  Education.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  needs  and  methods  in  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,  and  mineral  resources,  with  special  emphasis  upon  conser- 
vation of  human  resources.  Methods  for  integrating  principles  of 
conservation  into  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  will  be  includ- 
ed. Individual  and  group  demonstrations  and  projects  will  constitute 
the  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  summer  session. 


Science  311.  Introduction  To  Geology.  (3.2)  Three  or  jour  hours 
Covers  both  Physical  and  Historical  Geology.  Approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  course,  devoted  to  Physical  Geology,  requires  the  student 
to  assemble  a  rock  and  mineral  collection.  The  Historical  section, 
including  a  systematic  study  of  fossils,  gives  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  Middle  Appalachians  and  Kentucky.  The  course  is  of  special 
value  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  No  prerequisite,  but  previous 
study  of  chemistry  or  biology  is  desirable.  Three  semester  hours 
credit  for  lecture  only.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period  added  for 
a  fourth  semester  hour  credit. 

Science  351.  General  Science  for  Teachers.  (3.2)  Four  hours 
A  survey  of  the  basic  sciences.  The  fundamentals  of  Earth  science, 
biology,  physics  and  chemistry  are  included.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  relation  of  broad  scientific  principles  to  environ- 
mental factors.  The  course  includes  methodology  for  teaching  these 
sciences  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Laboratory  consists 
of  individual  and  group  projects  and  demonstrations.  Development 
of  original  projects  and  experiments  will  be  encouraged.  First  semes- 
ter and  summer  session. 
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4.  Home  Economics 

Miss  Lay 

The  curriculum  is  in  general  home  economics  with  no  specialization 
within  the  field.  The  first  two  years  will  be  accepted  by  certain  institu- 
tions as  two  years  toward  the  Smith-Hughes  Program  but  the  four-year 
program  does  not  provide  certification  for  teaching  in  a  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Department.  Individual  courses  may  be  selected  by  students 
majoring  in  other  departments. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  and  Chem- 
istry 111  and   112. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 


SUGGESTED  FOUR  YEAR  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


Sent. 
Freshman   Year  W"- 

English    111-112    6 

History    111    3 

Science  111,  112   8 

Home  Economics  171-172    7 

Physical  Education    2 

Psychology    3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 


Sem. 
Sophomore   Year  Hts. 

Chemistry   111-112    8 

English   221-222    6 

Political  Science    111    3 

Intro,   to   Education    3 

Home  Economics  211-212    6 

Physical  Education   2 

Home   Economics  271    3 

Religion    3 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hts. 

Biology  371    4 

Home  Economics  391     3 

Home  Economics  331     3 

Home  Economics  451     3 

Home   Economics   201    3 

Philosophy    6 

Psychology  351    4 

Health   280    3 

Elective   (for  minor) 3 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  ""• 

Flome  Economics  401    3 

Methods  &  Materials  in 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Sociology  351    3 

Elective    (for  minor)    10 
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Home  Economics  171.     Elementary  Foods.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

Elementary  principles  of  food  preparation;  analysis  of  basic  recipes; 
developing  techniques  in  the  kitchen. 

Home  Economics  172.     Meal  Planning  and  Serving.   (1.4) 

Three  hours 
Selecting,  purchasing,  preparing,  and  serving  meals  for  various 
occasions.   Prerequisite:   Home  Economics    171. 

Home  Economics  201,  202.     Fundamentals  of  Design. 
(See  Art  201,  202). 

Home  Economics  211.  Elementary  Clothing.  (0.6)  Three  hours 
Selection  of  designs  and  fabrics;  use  of  commercial  patterns;  tech- 
nique in  fundamental  construction  process  in  making  simple  gar- 
ments; use  of  machine  and  attachments. 

Home  Economics  212.     Advanced  Clothing.   (0.6)  Three  hours 

Design  in  clothing  and  tailoring;  construction  of  a  tailored  suit  and 
a  dinner  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  211  or  equivalent. 

Home  Economics  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 
(See  Sociology  271). 

Home  Economics  280.     Personal  and  Community  Health. 
(See  Health  280) . 

Home  Economics  331.     Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing. 

Three  hours 
The  factors  affecting  health;  practical  work  in  administering  care 
to  the  sick;  signs  and  prevention  of  illness.  Women  only. 

Home  Economics  341.     Home  Management  and  Family 

Relationships.  Three  hours 

Philosophy  and  principles  of  home  management.  Study  of  the  me- 
chanics of  time,  energy,  and  money  management;  personal  devel- 
opment, and  social  and  family  relationships. 
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Home  Economics  351.     Human  Growth  and  Development. 
(See  Psychology  351). 

Home  Economics  355.     Children's  Literature.   (See  English  355). 

Home  Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics,  (See  Economics  382). 

Home  Economics  391.     Principles  of  Nutrition.  Three  hours 

Diet  problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationship  to  health; 
special  problem  in  the  field  of  nutrition  required  by  each  student. 
Necessary  for  certification  of  elementary  teachers.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

Home  Economics  401.     Textiles,  Three  hours 

Fibers,  yams,  weaves,  color,  and  finishes;  the  use  of  materials  in  the 
home  and  for  clothing;  tests  for  various  groups  of  fibers;  observation 
trips. 

Home  Economics  431-432,     Home  Management  and  Family 

Relationships  Laboratory.  Two  hours 

Each  student  is  limited  to  four  hours  credit,  A  residence  period  in 
the  Home  management  House  is  required  of  seniors  majoring  in 
home  economics.  Experience  in  the  application  of  principles  pre- 
sented in  other  courses.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  171  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Home  Economics  451.     House  Planning  and  Furnishing.   (2.2) 

Three  hours 
Architecture;  house  plans;  building  materials;  landscaping;  planning 
the  interior  of  the  house;  observation  trips.  Prerequisite:  Art  141  or 
142.  Second  semester. 

Home  Economics  495-496.     Problems  in  Home  Economics, 

Credit  arranged 
The  student  selects  a  problem  and  works  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  Designed  for  the  advanced  student. 
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5.  Mathematics 
Miss  Pettus  Mr.  Evans 

The  objectives  of  the  department  are  the  development  of  formal 
manipulative  skills,  the  ability  to  apply  techniques,  and  the  education 
of  the  student  in  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  a  logical  structure. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  consisting 
of  mathematics  courses  numbered   111  and  above. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of 
mathematics  courses  numbered   111   and  above. 

Mathematics   100.     General  Mathematics.  Four  hours 

A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic;  an  introduction  to 
algebra;  the  theorems  and  concepts  of  plane  geometry  and  trig- 
onometry useful  to  students  in  Science  112;  and  mensuration  based 
upon  the  metric  system.  Glass  meets  five  periods  per  week. 

Mathematics   102.     Solid  Geometry.  Two  hours 

Lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics   HI.     College  Algebra.  Four  hours 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  algebra,  linear  functions,  exponents  and 
radicals,  quadratic  equations,  ratio,  progressions,  probability,  bi- 
nominal theorem,  mathematical  induction,  inequalities,  determin- 
ants, theory  of  equations.  Remedial  laboratory  sections  without  cred- 
it are  required  of  those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory.  Prerequisite: 
Satisfactory  score  on  a  pre-test. 

Mathematics  112.     Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 

The  trigonometric  functions,  use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles  by  use  of  logarithms,  radian  measure,  fundamental 
identities,  graphical  representation  of  trigonometric  functions,  inverse 
functions,  solutions  of  equations.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  1 1 1  and 
plane  geometry. 
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Mathematics  203-204.     Structure  of  the  Number  Systems. 

Three  hours 
Historical  development  of  the  numeration  systems,  the  structure  of 
the  counting  numbers,  the  integers,  rationals,  irrationals,  and  reals 
in  set-theoretic  language  and  in  a  manner  showing  the  inter-relation- 
ship between  theory  and  computational  techniques.  Some  topics  in 
informal  geometry  are  included.  Not  allowed  on  major. 

Mathematics  241.     Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Slopes  and  rates  of  change,  the  inverse  of  differentiation,  differentia- 
tion of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions,  differentials  and  anti- 
derivatives.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  112. 

Mathematics  242.     Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Additional  topics  in  analytic  geometry,  polar  coordinates,  logarith- 
mic, exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  the  definite  integral  and 
techniques  of  integration,  and  applications,  vectors.  Prerequisites: 
Mathematics  102  (or  high  school  solid  geometry)  and  Mathematics 
241. 

Mathematics  331.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  Three  hours 
Elementary  set  theory,  translations,  composition  laws  and  groups, 
vector  spaces  with  applications  to  geometry.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 102,  111,  112,  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Mathematics  332.     Linear  Algebra.  Three  hours 

Linear  systems,  dimensions  and  bases  of  a  vector  space,  linear  map- 
pings, Euclidean  and  unitary  vector  spaces,  determinants,  reduction 
of  quadratic  polynomials.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331. 

Mathematics  341.     Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Four  hours 
Solid  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series  and  Taylor's  formula,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integrals,  differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  242. 
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Mathematics  382.  (Also  Physics  382).     Probability  and 

Mathematical  Statistics.  Three  hours 

Theoretical  probability  using  point  set  approach;  probability  as  a 
frequency  ratio;  probability  for  finite  sample  spaces,  conditional 
probability;  joint  and  continuous  distributions;  binomial  distribu- 
tion; Baye's  theorem;  statistical  applications  of  probability;  theory 
of  sampling  and  variance.  Prerequisite:  Math  242,  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Mathematics  401.     College  Geometry.  Three  hours 

Historical  introduction  to  Euclid's  elements,  logic,  points,  lines, 
planes,  real  numbers  and  the  ruler  axiom,  separation  in  the  plane 
and  in  space,  angles  and  the  protractor  axiom,  congruence,  circles, 
and  spheres.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  481.     Differential  Equations.  Three  hours 

Particular  solutions,  differential  equations  of  first  order  and  degree, 
applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  341.  May  be  offered  in  eith- 
er semester. 

Mathematics  495.     Tutorial  Work  in  Mathematics. 

One  to  three  hours 
Independent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs. 
For  Mathematics  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
permission   of  the  instructor.   May  be   offered  in   either  semester. 

Mathematics  531.     Newer  Concepts  of  Mathematics 

FOR  Elementary  Teachers.  Two  or  three  hours 

A  study  of  recent  developments  and  methods  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  class-rooms.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Not  allowed  on  major. 

Mathematics  532.     Newer  Concepts  of  Mathematics 

for  Elementary  Teachers.  Advanced.  Two  or  three  hours 
Continuation  of  Mathematics  531.  Open  only  to  students  who  have 
completed  successfully  Mathematics  531.  Not  allowed  on  major. 
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6.  Physics 
Mr.  Riesz 

The  general  objectives  of  the  Physics  curriculum  are  to  promote 
growth  relative  to:  1.  logical  reasoning  processes;  2.  imderstanding  of 
physical  phenomena;  3.  proficiency  in  experimental  methods  of  investi- 
gation; and  to  encourage  capable  students  to  consider  careers  in  science. 

The  specific  objectives  are  to  develop  computational  skills  and 
laboratory  techniques  and  to  satisfy  requirements  for:  1.  combined  de- 
gree in  engineering;  2.  combined  degree  in  medicine  or  dentistry;  3. 
major  or  minor  in  fields  of  science  requiring  physics;  4.  area  in  science 
as  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  a  minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of 
physics  numbered  211  or  above. 

Physics  111-112.     General  Physics   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  rectilinear  and  curvilinear 
motion  (laws  of  Newton)  ;  conservation  of  mass-energy  and  momen- 
tum; principles  of  Pascal  and  Archimedes;  thermometry  and  ideal- 
gas  laws;  change  of  phase;  conduction,  convection  and  radiation; 
electricity  and  magnetism;  simple  circuits,  a.c.  and  d.c;  measuring 
instruments;  motor  and  generator  principles,  reflection,  refraction, 
dispersion  and  diffraction  of  light;  transverse  and  longitudinal 
waves;  vibrating  air  columns  and  strings;  radioactivity;  fission;  fu- 
sion; selected  topics  from  quantum  and  relativity  theories.  Prereq- 
uisites: Proficiency  in  high-school  mathematics.  Mathematics  111 
and  Mathematics  112,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Satisfies 
requirement  for  General  Science  112  and  all  specific  requirements 
except  1. 

Physics  211.     Mechanics,  Heat,  Wave  Motion,  and 

Sound.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  laws  of  thermodynamics; 
kinetic-molecular  theory;  vibrating  bodies;  standing  waves;  Doppler 
effect.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241,  which  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
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Physics  212.     Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Light 

AND  Nucleonics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

Laws  of  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ampere,  Ohm,  Joule,  and  Lenz,  electro- 
magnetic theory;  lenses,  prisms,  and  mirrors;  polarization;  photo- 
electric and  Gompton  effects;  nuclear  energy;  waves  and  corpuscles; 
relativistis  effects.  Prerequisite:  Physics  211.  Satisfies  all  specific  ob- 
jectives listed. 

Physics  311.     Heat  and  Thermodynamics.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Thermometry  and  Calorimetry;  ideal  gas  laws;  changes  of  state; 
equations  of  state;  black  body  radiation;  reversible  and  irreversible 
processes;  laws  of  thermodynamics;  Fourier  Series  and  heat  con- 
duction; enthalpy  and  en  trophy;  heat  engines;  adiabatic  and  iso- 
thermal processes;  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  liquids.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  212  and  Math  241,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Physics  312.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electric  charges,  forces,  fields  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic 
forces  and  fields;  dielectric  theory;  capacitance,  inductance,  reson- 
ance, oscillation;  series,  parallel  DC  and  AC  circuits;  measuring 
instruments;  thermo-devices,  electromagnets;  motor  and  generator 
principles;  transformers;  Maxwell's  equations  and  electromagnetic 
waves.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Physics  382.     Probability  and  Mathematical  Statistics. 
(See  Mathematics  382). 

Physics  401.     Physical  Optics.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electromagnetic  spectrum;  wave  propagation  and  superposition; 
standing  waves;  interference;  diffraction;  absorption;  dispersion; 
polarization;  double  refraction;  theory  of  selected  optical  instru- 
ments. Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241. 

Physics  411.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  Three  hours 

Statics,  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  cen- 
troid,  moment  and  product  of  inertia;  laws  of  motion,  force,  mass, 
momentum  and  impulse;  work,  power,  energy  and  potential;  motion 
of  a  particle  in  uniform  and  simple  radial  fields;  holonomous 
mechanical  systems  and  equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  212  and  Math  241. 
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Physics  412.     Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  Three  hours 

Optical  spectra;  electron  distribution;  electromagnetic  radiation; 
x-ray  spectra;  natural  and  induced  radioactivity;  isotopes;  electron 
optics,  photoelectric  phenomena  and  wave  and  particle  theories; 
oscilloscope,  spectroscope,  spectrometer,  spectrograph,  radiation 
counters  and  particle  accelerators;  fission,  fusion  and  theimonuclear 
energy.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math.  241. 
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DIVISION  VII.    SOCIAL  STUDIES 


/.  Business 
4.  History 


2.  Economics 
5.  Political  Science 


3.  Geography 
6.  Sociology 


Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Social  Studies.  A  teaching  area  in 
social  studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours 
distributed  as  follows:  18  semester  hours  in  history,  including  6  semester 
hours  in  American  History,  6  semester  hours  in  European  History  and 
History  or  Political  Science  490G;  a  minimum  of  6  semester  hoiu"s  each 
in  the  following  fields — Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  and 
Geography.  The  remaining  6  semester  hours  may  be  taken  as  electives 
in  social  studies. 


AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES 
(Secondary  Education) 


Setn. 
Hw. 

.   6 


Freshman  Year 

English    111,    112    

(General   Science    8 

Sociology  Elective    3 

American  History   6 

Princ.   of  Geography    3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education   2 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Sophomore  Year 

English  Literature 6 

Religion    3 

General    Psychology    3 

Sociology  Elective    3 

American  Government 3 

Introduction  to  Education   3 

Geography  Elective 3 

Physical  Education   2 

Electives   3 

Science  or  Mathematics    4 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hw. 

Philosophy    3 

Princ.  of  Economics    6 

European  History   6 

Health  Education   3 

Human  Growth  and  Development    4 

Elective  in  Social  Studies    3 

Electives    8 


Sent. 
Senior  Year  Hw. 

History  elective 3 

Pol.  Science  elective 3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching 10 

Elective  in  Social  Studio 3 

Electives    9 
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1.  Business 

Miss  Milliken         Miss  Forrnan  Mr.  Hacker  Mr.   Newport 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  skills  and  knowledge  useful  for  a  career  in  business 

2.  To  train  business  teachers  and  encourage  graduate  study 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  business  in  every- 
day living. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Accounting.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Business.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
including  Business  111,  112  or  equivalent,  Business  191,  192,  and 
Economics  341  or  342.  A  thirty-hour  major  in  Business-Secretarial  Prac- 
tice shall  include  eight  hours  in  Secretarial  Practice  courses.  A  thirty- 
hour  major  in  Business- Accounting  shall  include  eight  hours  in 
Accounting. 

At  least  nine  semester  hours  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
at  Union  in  the  major  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fuKill  the 
requirements  for  a  major. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Accounting.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Business.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in- 
cluding Business  111,  112  or  equivalent,  and  Business  191. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Secretarial  Practice.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  including  Business  111,  112  or  equivalent,  Business  121,  122  and 
331. 

At  least  six  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
at  Union  in  the  minor  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  minor. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business.  Forty-eight  semester  hours, 
including  twenty-four  hours  in  Accounting,  six  hours  in  Business  Law, 
and  six  hours  in  Economics,  including  Economics  341  or  342. 

In  addition  the  student  must  complete  one  minor  of  eighteen  hours 
and  meet  all  general  college  requirements  except  foreign  language. 
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Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education.  Forty-eight  se- 
mester hours  plus  a  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Business.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  required:  Eight  hours  in  Accounting,  fourteen  hours  in 
Secretarial  Practice,  eighteen  hours  in  General  Business^  and  eight  hours 
of  electives  in  Business.  In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  on  pages  67  and  68. 

Business  111.     Elementary  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Keyboard,  skill  building  technique,  knowledge  and  care  of  the 
machine.  A  student  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  type- 
writing cannot  take  this  course  for  credit.  Non-business  students 
may  elect  this  course.  Three  class  periods  per  week  with  practice 
periods  arranged. 

Business  112.     Intermediate  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Speed  building,  business  letters  and  envelopes,  and  tabulation.  Three 
class  periods  per  week.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Business   121.     Elementary  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

Business   122.     Intermediate  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Business    121. 

Business   151.     Introduction  to  Business.  Three  hours 

Forms  of  business  ownership,  marketing,  personnel  management, 
finance,  and  government  regulations. 

Business   171.     Business  Mathematics.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  processes  involving  percentage,  interest,  discount,  pay- 
roll, taxes,  and  financial  statements.  Second  Semester. 

Business   191-192.     Principles  of  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Procedures  in  journalizing,  posting,  financial  statements,  adjusting 
and  closing  entries,  controlling  accounts,  and  the  voucher  system. 

Business  211.     Advanced  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Legal  documents,  manuscript  writing,  copying  from  rough  drafts, 
and  an  office  practice  set.  Speed,  accuracy,  and  production  are 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  Business   112  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 
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Business  221.     Advanced  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Emphasis  placed  on  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing 
notes.  Prerequisites:  Business  122  and  112  or  equivalent.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

Business  241.     Filing.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  alphabetic,  triple  check  automatic,  numeric,  geographic, 
subject,  soundex,  and  decimal  filing.  Prerequisite:  Business  111  or 
equivalent. 

Business  261.     Office  Machines.  Two  hours 

Skill  building  in  the  use  of  common  office  machines,  including  the 
adding  machine,  calculator,  comptometer,  posting,  duplicator,  and 
keypunch.  Prerequisite:  Business  111  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  301,  302.     Business  English.  Three  hours 

Essentials  of  mailable  business  correspondence. 

Business  311.     Salesmanship.  Three  hours 

The  salesman's  training  and  his  responsibility  to  the  consumer. 

Business  331.     Segretaiual  Practice.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  office  proficiency.  Prerequisites:  Business  112 
or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  351.     Office  Management.  Three  hours 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office 
activities. 

Business  361.     Insurance.  Three  hours 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  ma- 
rine,   casualty,    social,    disability,    life,    and    property. 

Business  371.     Methods  of  Teaching  Business 

Subjects.  Three  hours 

Methods,  techniques,  and  materials  used  in  teaching  Business.  This 
course  is  required  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education. 
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Business  381,  382.     Data  Processing.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  operation,  control  panel  wiring,  and  general  applica- 
tions of  IBM  punched  card  equipment  including  the  IBM  26  print- 
ing keypunch,  082  card  sorter,  402  accounting  machine,  514  repro- 
ducing punch,  085  card  collator,  and  the  548  interpreter.  Account- 
ing applications  with  case  problem  assignments  on  a  team  basis  will 
cover  invoicing,  accounts  payable,  inventory  control,  and  payroll. 

Business  391.     Intermediate  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  statements,  working  capital  items,  investments,  corporate 
capital,  statement  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Business  192. 

Business  392.     Advanced  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  for  partnerships  and  joint  ventures,  income  measure- 
ment in  installment  sales  and  consignments,  home  office  and  branch 
units,  consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  surplus 
statements.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  411,  412.     Business  Law.  Three  hours 

Laws  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  trans- 
portation, real  and  personal  property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 

Business  421.     Cost  Accounting.  Three  hours 

Methods  of  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead 
consumed  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 
Second  semester. 

Business  491.     Audfting.  Three  hours 

Verification,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  A 
complete  audit  practice  set  is  included.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  492.     Income  Tax  Accounting.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  preparing  returns  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law.  Prerequisite:  Business 
192. 

Business  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Business. 

Hours  to  he  arranged 
Independent  projects  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department. 
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The  following  courses  are  counted  as  Business. 
Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics. 
Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics. 
Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking. 


2.  Economics 

Miss  Forman 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Economics:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Economics  241.     American    Economic    Development.     See    History 
241. 

Economics  322.     Economic  Geography.     See  Geography  322. 

Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours 

Elementary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production, 
and  employment. 

Economics  351.     Current  Socio-Economic  Problems.     See  Sociology 
351. 

Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics.  Three  hours 

(Also  Home  Economics  382).  The  role  of  the  consumer  in  handling 
his  money. 

Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking.  Three  hours 

National  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices,  bank 
deposits,  and  loans.  Prerequisite:  Economics  341  or  342.  First  se- 
mester. 

3.  Geography 
Miss  Wilkes 

Geography  121.     Principles  of  Geography.  Three  hours 

Landmarks  of  the  world  as  related  to  climatic  patterns.  This  is  the 
basic  course  in  college  geography. 
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Geography  322.     Economic  Geography.     (Also  Economics  322) 

Three  hours 
Regional  world  geography;  a  survey  of  industries;  natural  and  cul- 
tural environments;  analysis  of  economic  factors  in  current  inter- 
national affairs. 

Geography  331.     Geography  of  the  Unfted  States 

AND  Canada.  Three  hours 

Cjeographic  regions  of  United  States  and  Canada;  human  activities 
within  these  regions;  interpretation  of  these  activities  in  relation- 
ship to  natural  environment  and  cultural  background  of  tlie  peoples ; 
attention  to  economic  and  political  relations  of  these  countries  to 
other  regions. 

Geography  332.     Geography  of  Africa.  Three  hours 

Physical  structure  and  natural  conditions,  with  their  actualities  and 
potentialities  of  use  by  man;  native  societies  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment; White  Africa;  Black  Africa;  far-reaching  significance  of 
European  setdements  and  establishment  of  colonial  system;  recent 
emergence  of  nationalism  with  political,  social,  and  economic  con- 
sequences; acute  racial  antagonisms;  future  of  white  man  in  Africa; 
problems  of  progress  and  lack  of  progress. 

Geography  341.     Geography  of  Europe  Three  hours 

Study  of  today's  Europe  and  Britain  and  their  economic  and  political 
developments;  natural  and  human  resources  of  these  areas;  adjust- 
ments made  by  man  to  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions; 
mutual  importance  of  Europe  and  United  States, 


History  and  Political  Science 

Mr.  Bradley        Miss  Millen         Mr.  Oxendine         Mr.  Priestley 

Mr.  Hansel         Mr.  White 

Objectives:  to  inform  the  student  of  the  principal  historical  develop- 
ments of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  of  the  present  world;  and  to  enable  him  to  promote  his 
personal  welfare  and  that  of  society. 
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PRE-LAW 

Most  law  schools  require  applicants  to  take  the  national  Law  School 
Admission  Test  either  as  a  primary  requirement  or  for  those  with  mini- 
mum academic  records.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  rec- 
ommends a  program  of  broad  liberal  education  including  work  in  the 
following  fields:  English,  history  and  political  science,  mathematics, 
economics,  accounting,  foreign  language,  and  philosophy.  At  Union 
the  student  should  follow  the  general  curriculum  (page  64)  for  his  first 
two  years.  The  last  two  years  may  be  planned  with  the  aid  of  his  ad- 
visor. After  the  completion  of  three  years'  work  at  Union  College, 
students  can  earn  a  combined  degree.   (See  page  56) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Twenty- 
four  semester  hours  of  which  nine  must  be  in  History  and  nine  in 
Political  Science.  Three  semester  hours  in  European  history  must  be 
included. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Thirt)'- 
sbc  semester  hours  of  which  fifteen  must  be  in  Political  Science,  six  in 
American  and  nine  in  European  history,  and  History  or  Political  Science 
490. 


4.  History 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  History.  Thirty  semester  hours,  of 
which  twelve  hours  must  be  in  European  history,  nine  hours  in  Ameri- 
can history,  and  History  490. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History.  Eighteen  semester  hours, 
of  which  six  must  be  in  European  history,  and  six  hours  in  American 
history. 

History  111.     American  History.  Three  hours 

The  European  and  Colonial  backgrounds;  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  stability  of  political  institutions;  tlie  rule,  decay  and 
overthrow  of  Federalism;  the  reign  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy;  ex- 
pansion and  sectional  controversies;  the  great  civil  conflict  and  its 
immediate  aftermath.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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History  112.     American  History.  Three  hours 

Post-bellum  America;  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  emergence  as  a  world 
power;  the  voice  of  reform;  the  turbulent  twenties  and  economic 
collapse;  the  Second  World  War,  together  with  the  place  of  the 
United  States  in  the  new  space-minded  world.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

History  221.     Kentucky  History.  Three  hours 

The  early  westward  movement;  completion  of  statehood;  participa- 
tion in  the  national  wars  against  Britain  and  Mexico;  the  expan- 
sionist movements;  the  fratricidal  war  in  Kentucky;  political  growth 
of  the  Commonwealth;  the  contribution  of  the  state  in  art,  architec- 
ture, science,  literature,  music,  and  political  leadership.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

History  241.     American  Economic  History.   (Also  Economics  241). 

Three  hours 
The  physiographic  factors  and  colonial  background;  growth  of 
agriculture,  transportation,  communication,  and  trade  to  1860;  the 
westward  movement;  the  components  of  an  industrial  society;  labor, 
reform  movements,  protests  of  the  agrarians,  finance  capitalism,  the 
machine,  and  the  tariff;  the  place  of  government  in  our  national 
economy. 

History  321.     Latin  America  Three  hours 

Physiographic  features  and  climatic  conditions;  Aboriginal  and 
European  backgrounds;  the  Spanish  Conquest;  colonial  institutions 
and  problems  of  cultural  assimilation;  the  wars  of  independence. 

History  322.     Latin  America  Three  hours 

Post  independence;  struggles  for  political  stability;  national  problems 
of  liberalism,  conservatism,  nationalism,  population  growth  and  land 
tenure;  foreigTi  intervention  and  Pan  Americanism;  Twentieth 
Century  outlook. 

History  331.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  various  phases  of  the  Renaissance;  France,  Russia,  and  Teu- 
tonic Europe  in  rivalry;  the  imperialism  of  the  new  national  states; 
the  old  regime,  and  the  French  Revolution;  from  the  world  of 
Napoleon  to  Metternichism.  Offered   1967-68. 
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History  332.     Modern   European   History.  Three  hours 

The  triumph  of  reaction  after  Waterloo;  the  forces  of  Romanticism, 
nationalism,  and  Liberalism;  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  decades; 
the  triumph  of  Italian  and  German  nationalism;  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  cultural  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  growth 
of  the  new  imperialism;  the  background  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
monarchies.  Offered  1967-68. 

History  341.     Modern  Britain  to  1900.  (Formerly  231). 

Three  hours 
The  medieval  background;  the  Tudor  period;  the  religious  and 
literary  Renaissance;  trade,  exploration,  and  the  growth  of  capital- 
ism; parliament  versus  king,  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration;  the  struggle  for  overseas  empire;  the  era  of  reform, 
and  Victorian  Britain  under  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  Offered  1966- 
67. 

History  351.     Europe  Since  1919.  Three  hours 

The  peace  settlements  after  World  War  I;  the  rise  of  the  Soviet, 
Fascist,  and  Nazi  regimes;  the  world  of  the  modem  dictator;  the 
prelude  to  World  War  H;  the  defeat  of  the  Axis;  the  domination 
of  the  post-war  era  by  antagonistic  Western  and  Soviet  blocs;  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations  and  regional  alliances  as 
agencies  of  peace.  Offered  1966-67. 

History  353.     Church  History.  (See  Religion  353). 

History  361.     The  American  Frontier.  Three  hours 

Western  problems  of  independence;  from  the  trans-Appalachian 
line  to  the  Mississippi;  conquest  of  the  Spanish,  French,  Indian, 
British,  and  natural  barriers;  the  problems  of  the  miners,  cattlemen, 
farmers,  and  the  transportation  frontier. 

History  371.     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Three  hours 

The  ante-bellum  world  of  the  cotton  South  and  the  industrial 
North;  slavery;  the  triumph  of  sectionalism;  secession  and  war; 
domestic  phases  of  the  struggle;  the  contest  by  force;  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy;  political  reconstruction  and  its  continuing  ef- 
fect on  American  thought. 
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History  381.     Social  and  Intellectual  History  of 

United  States  to  1860.  Three  hours 

Structure  of  the  post-Revolutionary  society;  religious,  social,  and 
intellectual  movements;  reform  and  slavery;  the  rural  and  urban 
scenes;  the  leaders  who  molded  America's  behavorial  patterns 
through  the  first  half  of  the  nation's  history. 

History  411.     Medieval  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  collapse  of  Rome;  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians;  rise  of  the 
papacy;  characteristic  medieval  culture,  and  reform  movements;  the 
contest  between  the  papacy  and  the  imperialists;  the  revival  of  trade 
and  commerce;  the  rise  of  towns;  the  germs  of  nationalism.  Offered 
1967-68. 

History  431.     History  of  Russia.  Three  hours 

The  decline  of  Kiev,  the  Tatar  invasion  and  the  rise  of  Muscovy; 
Russia  under  the  first  Romanovs;  expansion  and  participation  in 
power  politics  of  Europe;  rumblings  and  unrest;  First  World  War 
and  collapse  of  imperial  Russia;  the  Soviet  revolution  and  its  after- 
math; World  War  II  and  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
leader  in  world  affairs.  Offered  1966-67. 

History  442G.     Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Three  hours 
A  detailed  study  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  ideas  and 
events  responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party;  the  changing 
role  of  Britain  in  world  affairs  after  World  Wars  I  and  II;  the 
depression  years;  the  declining  establishment;  the  welfare  state;  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  the  Common   Market. 

History  45  1G.  The  Ancient  Near  East  to  300  B.C.  Three  hours 
The  first  civilizations;  the  land  empires  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylon- 
ians, Hittites,  Assyrians,  and  Hebrews;  the  sea  kingdoms  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean;  rise  of  the  Greek  city  states  and  the  struggle 
with  Persia;  the  thought,  culture,  and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece; 
the  empire  of  Alexander.  Offered  1967-68. 

History  452G.  The  History  of  the  Roman  World.  Three  hours 
Rise  of  the  peninsular  republic;  expansion,  conquest,  and  the  Punic 
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Wars;  the  decline  of  the  Republic;  the  extraordinary  commands  and 
the  principate;  Augustan  culture  and  society;  imperial  despotism 
and  military  anarchy;  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  decay  of  Rome. 
Offered  1966-67. 

History  46  1G,  462G.     American   Diplomacy.    (See   Political   Science 
461G,  462G) 


History  490G.     Seminar  in  Research.  (Also  Political  Science  490G) 

Two  or  three  houn 
Gathering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliographies  and  aids;  problems 
in  historiography;  composition  including  the  outline,  preliminary 
draft,  footnotes,  bibliographies,  and  the  final  monograph.  Required 
of  all  History  majors  and  Social  Science  area  students.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor. 

History  495-496.     Specialized  Reading  in  History. 

One  to  four  hours 
Designed  for  seniors  majoring  or  minoring  in  history.  Intensive 
reading  in  the  field  of  the  individual's  special  interest.  Oral  and 
written  reports,  and  examinations  will  check  the  quality  of  reading 
done.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

History  521.  American  Colonial  Culture.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  background — European,  American,  and  the  planting;  life  and 
culture;  travel,  everyday  life,  and  intellectual  pursuits;  economic 
enterprises: — capitalism,  commerce,  household  industries;  the  labor- 
er and  colonial  craftsman;  the  frontier  agriculture,  lessons  in  self 
government. 

History  541.     The  Jacksonl\n  Era.  Two  or  three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  diplomatic,  and  social  history 
of  the  period  from  1828  to  1848;  the  conflict  between  sectional  and 
class  interests;  special  problems  of  the  tariff,  expansion,  national 
improvements,  banks,  and  slavery;  the  emergence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Jacksonian  democracy.  Second  semester. 
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History  551.     Studies  in  the  Civil  War  and 

Reconstruction  Eras.  Two  or  three  hours 

Synthesis  of  the  factors  leading  to  secession;  constitutional  aspects  of 
secession;  operation  of  the  Confederate  government;  public  opinion 
and  the  press  in  the  North  and  South;  the  critical  military  cam- 
paigns; the  conservative  and  radical  conflict  within  the  Union; 
political  history  of  the  war  period;  the  presidential-congressional 
impasse;  congressional  reconstruction  at  work;  the  effect  of  the 
conflict  on  American  life. 


History  583.     Recent  American  History.  Two  or  three  hours 

An  evaluation  of  the  Progressive  Era;  the  backgroimd  of  World 
War  I,  its  prosecution,  and  its  aftermath;  the  decade  of  the  1920's 
as  a  causation  of  the  economic  and  idealogical  upheavals  of  the 
1930's;  the  Second  World  War  and  the  struggle  of  the  nation  to 
meet  the  powerful  international  challenges  to  our  American  institu- 
tions. 

History  595.     Advanced  Specialized  Readings  in 

History.  One  to  jour  hours 


5.  Political  Science 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Political  Science.  Twenty-four  semes- 
ter hours. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Political  Science.  Eighteen  semester 
hours. 


Political  Science  111.     American  National  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  structure  and  function  of  our  national  government;  political 
parties  and  the  obligations  of  the  citizen;  public  administration;  the 
functions  of  the  three  branches  of  national  government — the  presi- 
dency, congress,  and  the  courts. 
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Political  Science  212.     American  State  and  Local  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  organization  of  the  state  government;  state  government  at  work; 
relationships  between  the  states  and  government  at  the  national 
level;  local  government  in  counties,  small  towns,  and  large  munici- 
palities. Case  studies  in  Kentucky  local  government.  Offered  in 
1967-68. 

Political  Science  341.     International  Relations.  Three  hours 

Conflicts,  international  law,  diplomatic  practices,  and  the  art  of 
negotiation;  the  forces  of  anarchy,  violence,  colonialism,  and  nation- 
alism; the  heritage  of  Fascism,  the  challenge  of  Communism,  and 
the  defense  of  democracy;  the  quest  for  world  order  through  in- 
ternational organizations. 

Political  Science  351.     Political  Parties.  Three  hours 

The  rise,  organization,  methods,  and  place  of  the  major  and  minor 
political  parties  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  An  historical  approach 
to  the  study  of  political  parties  with  an  intensive  study  of  political 
leaders,  platforms,  political  issues,  and  campaigns  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Offered  1967-68. 

Political  Science  442G.    Contemporary  International 

Problems  Three  hours 

A  study  of  selective  problems  in  international  relations  arising  from 
the  changing  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  western  society. 
The  course  will  include  discussion  of  contemporary  Britain;  Anglo- 
American  relations;  the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  major  European  powers. 

Political  Science  46  1G.     American  Diplomacy.  (Also  History  46 IG) 

Three  hours 
Colonial  and  revolutionary  background;  development  of  the  basic 
policies  of  isolation,  neutrality,  and  application  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine;  expansion  and  the  dawn  of  Asiastic  interests;  the  Civil 
War  phase;  the  major  crises  with  Britain  and  Spain;  beginnings  of 
imperialism. 
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Political  Science  462G.     American  Diplomacy.  (Also  History  462G) 

Three  hours 
The  place  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power;  development  of 
Pan- Americanism;  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  world  wars,  the  re- 
treat from  isolation,  and  the  Korean  conflict;  international  coopera- 
tion in  an  atomic-space  age  dominated  by  Western  and  Soviet  blocs. 

Political  Science  471.     Political  Theory  and  Thought. 

Three  hours 
The  nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  political  science;  development  of 
political  thought  from  ancient  to  modem  times;  the  philosophy  of 
the  idealogical  variations;  the  democratic  concept  of  the  function 
of  government.  REQUIRED  of  all  political  science  majors  and 
minors. 

PoLrriCAL  Science  48  1G.  Comparative  Government.  Three  hours 
Review  of  basic  terminology,  tools,  and  structure  of  the  modem 
state;  the  chief  European  governments  at  work;  the  philosophies  and 
techniques  of  the  Soviet,  Fascist,  and  Nazi's  system  compared  with 
the  Democratic  systems.  Offered  on  demand. 

PoLrriCAL  Science  490G.     Seminar  in  Research.  Three  hours 

Required  of  all  Political  Science  majors. 

PoLrriCAL  Science  495,  496.     Readings  in  PoLmcAL  Science. 

One  to  jour  hours 
A  course  designed  to  allow  specialized  and  independent  reading  in 
the  field  of  the  student's  interest.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

6.  Sociology 

Miss  Wright 

DEPARTMENTAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  main  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  provide  service  courses 
of  maximum  value  as  training  for  intelligent  and  effective  citizenship. 
Courses  131,  Principles  of  Sociology,  and  271,  Marriage  and  the  Family, 
are  so  planned. 

Service  on  a  more  advanced  level  is  offered  to  those  who  are  plan- 
ning for  careers  in   teaching,   the  ministry,   and  other  fields   requiring 
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substantial  insight  into  the  forms,  processes,  and  problems  of  society. 
For  this  purpose,  300  and  400  courses  may  be  elected  in  accordance  with 
the  students'  particular  interests. 

Students  planning  to  go  into  the  field  of  Social  Work,  either  upon 
securing  the  bachelor's  degree  or  after  a  period  of  graduate  professional 
training,  may  take  the  specifically  pre-social-work  courses  (471,  481, 
and  491)  which  are  open  also  to  others  concerned  with  community  wel- 
fare. 

Persons  wishing  to  teach  sociology  on  the  secondary  level  are  advised 
to  take  a  combined  major  in  sociology  and  economics,  rather  than  in 
sociology  alone,  and  meet  state  requirements  for  certification  of  teachers. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  graduate  sociology  should  consult  as 
early  as  possible  in  their  course  with  the  head  of  the  department  about 
the  possibility  of  taking  work  in  Social  Theory  and  the  History  of  Socio- 
logy as  Sociology  495  and  496. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Sociology.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Tlu-ee  approved  interdepartmental 
courses  may  be  included. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Sociology  and  Economics.  Thirty  se- 
mester hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology  and  a  minimum  of  nine 
hours  in  Economics  or  Sociology.  Two  approved  interdepartmental 
courses  may  be  included. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
including  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology  and  Economics.  Twenty- 
four  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Six  semester  hours 
of  Economics  are  required. 

Sociology  131.     Principles  of  Sociology.  Three  hours 

The  point  of  view  of  sociology,  as  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
about  human  relationships;  its  basic  data,  research  procedures,  and 
technical  vocabulary.  Stress  on  effective  study,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment, through  maximum  class  participation  by  students,  of  the 
ability  to  deal  with  materials  of  social  significance  and  to  express 
effectively  one's  considered  viewpoint.  Required  of  all  majors  and 
minors  in  Sociology.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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Sociology  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 

(Also  Home  Economics  271).  Three  hours 

Background  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to 
courtship  and  marriage;  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the 
home,  with  related  biological  and  social  factors.  Emphasis  upon 
changing  attitudes  toward  family  relationships,  some  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  suggested  solutions.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Sociology  321.     Community  Recreation  and  Leadership. 
(See  Physical  Education  321) 

Sociology  351.     Current  Socio-Economic  Problems. 

(Also  Economics  351)  Three  hours 

How  to  define  and  analyze  problems  of  common  concern  and  under- 
take their  solution.  Practical  application  to  a  number  of  contem- 
porary' problem  situations,  involving  major  institutions  and  groups. 
Second  semester. 

Sociology  40  1G.     Counseling  and  Guidance.  (See  Psychology  40 IG) 

Sociology  42  1G.     Rural  and  Urban  Community.  Three  hours 

Variations  in  social  organization  among  communities  ranging  along 
the  rural-urban  continuum.  Emphasis  on  social  change  as  affecting 
institutions  and  values;  upon  migration,  regional  problems,  and 
methods  of  analyzing  community  situations.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
131   or  equivalent.  Alternate  years.  Offered   1966-67. 

Sociology  422G.     The  Southern  Appalachian  Region. 

Three  hours 
The  people,  culture,  resources,  and  problems  of  the  Mountain  South. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 

Sociology  430G.     Social  Psychology.   (See  Psychology  430G) 

Sociology  43  1G.     Personality  and  Social  Adjustment. 
(See  Psychology  43 IG) 
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Sociology  44  1G.     Cultural  Anthropology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anthropological  principles  and  methods,  giving  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  cultures  of  the  world,  and  considerable  detail  regarding 
a  few.  Emphasis  on  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  inter- 
cultural  contacts,  particularly  in  under-developed  areas.  Intended 
to  provide  a  rudimentary  background  for  participation  in  projects 
of  international  cooperation.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equiva- 
lent. Alternate  years.  Offered  in  1965-66. 


Sociology  46  1G.     Criminology.  Three  hours 

Crime  and  delinquency;  constitutional  and  environmental  factors 
in  anti-social  behavior.  Crime  prevention  programs;  corrective  insti- 
tutions. Special  attention  to  juvenile  delinquents.  Prerequisite:  So- 
ciology 131  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 


Sociology  471.     Introduction  To  Socl\l  Work.  Three  hours 

The  nature  and  scope  of  Social  Work,  the  development  of  current 
attitudes  toward  social  welfare,  and  the  expanding  social  services, 
both  public  and  private,  available  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizen 
in  modem  industrial  society.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equiva- 
lent. 


Sociology  491.     Supervised  Field  Experiences  in  Social  Work. 

Three  hours 
Designed  to  permit  practical  experiences  for  students  preparing  for 
the  field  of  social  work  as  a  profession.  Student  responsibility,  under 
supervision,  for  limited  case  work  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  sociology. 
Second  semester. 


Sociology  495-496.     Problems  in  Sociology.  Arranged 

Designed  for  the  advanced  student  able  to  do  independent  work  in 
sociology.  Work  on  a  specific  problem,  with  appropriate  reports. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
Dean.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 
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Sociology  511.     Educational  Sociology.  Two  or  three  hours 

Analysis  of  educational  institutions,  both  formal  and  informal,  in 
terms  of  the  interaction  of  individuals  and  groups,  and  resultant 
modifications  of  educational  processes.  Special  attention  to  public 
school  situations,  to  the  interaction  of  school  and  community,  and 
to  the  function  of  the  educator  as  an  agent  in  the  transmission  and 
modification  of  culture. 

Sociology  595.  Advanced  Problems  in  Sociology.  One  to  four  hours 
Work  on  special  problems  for  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Studies. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Robert  L.  Anderson,  Edgemont  Road,  Maysville,  Kentucky 

James  W.  Averitt,  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Ky. 

Robert  E.  Barker,   1316  Catawba  Street,  Kingsport,  Tennessee 

R.  Lee  Blackwell,  Kentucky  Home  Life  Building,  Louisville  2,  Kentucky 

G.  B.  Cawood,  Harlan,  Kentucky 

Edward  L.  Cawood,  Bank  of  Harlan,  Harlan,  Kentucky 

H.    T.   Chandler,   4008  Norboume   Boulevard,   Louisville,   Ky. 

David  F.  Cocks,  2540  Woodbourne  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Donald  W.  Durham,  1716  S.  Limestone  St.,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Leo  a.  Geiss,  P.  O.  Box  546,  St.  Charles,  Illinois 

Donald  H.  Giles,  P.  O.  Box  2157,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 

Carl  Haggard,  124  Bassett  Avenue,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

Ernest  Hampton,  2138  Baringer  Avenue,  Louisville  4,  Kentucky 

Walter  J.  Heddesheimer,  Central  National  Bank,    123   West  Prospect, 

Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
Elmer  D.  Hinkle,  2089  Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
William  E.  James,  609  Hampton  Road,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 
J.  I.  Meyer,  311  PikeviUe,  Pikeville,  Kentucky 

Earl  R.  Muir,  The  Louisville  Trust  Company,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 
William  E.  Nau,  P.O.  Box  209,  Barbourville,  Ky.  40906 
Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet,  2501  Denham  Road,  Louisville  5,  Kentucky 
Homer  Parker,   Commonwealth  Building,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
James  E.  Parker,  2714  Lamont  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
L.  D.  Sweazy,  The  Woodford  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Versailles, 

Kentucky 
Kenneth   H.    Tuggle,    Interstate   Commerce   Commission,    Washington 

25,  D.  G. 
E.  Wade  Weldon,  1115  S.  Fourth  St.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Ralph  G.  Wesley,  326  N.  Ft.  Thomas  Avenue,  Fort  Thomas,  Kentucky 
C.  Nevil  White,  303  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Somerset,  Kentucky 

ASSOCIATE  TRUSTEES 

Richard  L.  Eubanks,  5000  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232 
Crawford  C.  Edmonds,   1464  Lewis  Drive,  Lakewood  7,  Ohio 
Richard  B.   Fenley,    11215   Dixie  Highway,   Valley   Station,  Louisville, 
Ky.  40172 
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Herbert  A.  Littleton,  830  N.  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Clyde  Pearson,  Hopkins,  Pearson,  &  Engleby,   131  W.  Kirk  Ave., 

Roanoke,  Virginia 
John  M.  Robsion,  600  Lido  Drive,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33301 
Fred  R.  Stevens,  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp.,  33  Clark  Street, 

Chicago  3,  Illinois 
H.  Gilbert  Whittenberg,   1900  Tyler  Lane,  Louisville,  Ky.  40205 
Cecil  Wilson,  Knox  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky  40906 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 

Roy  H.  Short,   1115  S.  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Mahlon  A.  Miller,  Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 


THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  A.  Miller,  B.S.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.  Baldwin  Place 

President  of  the  College 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  1950;  S.T.M.,  ibid,  1952;  D.D.,  Union  College,  1959; 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  evening,  1943-45;  Western  Re- 
serve University,  evening  1945-46;  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, summers  1948,  1949;  Zurich  University,  Switzerland, 
1952-53;  Tuebingen  University,  Germany,  1953-54. 

Conway  Boatman,  AB.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.  223  Woodview  Drive 

Decatur,  Ga. 
President  Emeritus  of  the  College 


John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  623  N.  Main  Street 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University 

of  Kentucky,   1941;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1952. 
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John  A.  Dotson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  5  Langford  Apartments 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1916;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky, 

1931;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1943. 

James  H.  Allen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  P.E.D.  1   Langford  Apartments 

Director  of  Academic  Projects 
A.B.,   Union    College,    1949;    M.A.,    University    of   Kentucky, 
1951;  P.E.D.,   Indiana  University,    1956. 

Clarence  H.  Chadwell,  B.S.  in  Ed.  108  First  Street 

Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
B.S.,  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1953;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege, 1960-61  First  Semester. 

Alberta  R.  Covert,  B.S.  6  Langford  Apartments 

Dean  of  Women 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  College,  1963. 

Charles  Hansel,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Director  of  Religious  Life 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

A.B.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1957;  M.A.,  ibid,  1960. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A.  Edgewood  Drive 

Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 

B.S.,    Union    College,    1952;    M.A.,    University    of   Kentucky, 

1957;    additional    graduate    study.    University    of    Kentucky, 

1959-60. 

Maurice  T.  Mitchell,  A.B.,  M.A.  Pineville  Highway,  US25E 

Box  48,  Barbourville,  Ky. 
Dean  of  Students 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,   Union   College,    1949;   M.A.,   Wayne   State  University, 
1958;  ibid,  1960  ff. 

Marshall  B.  Potter  108  College  Park  Drive 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
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Charles  G.  Saddler,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.  122  College  Park  Drive 

Assistant  to  the  President 
A.B.,  Oakland  City  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1951;  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  summer  1950. 

Catherine  F.  Singer,  A.B.  501  N.  Main  Street 

Alumni  Secretary 
A.B.,   Union  College,    1932;   University  of  Chicago,  summer, 
1932;  Union  College,  1934-35;  ibid,  summere  1936,  1961. 

Arthur  E.  Spurlock,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  1 14  College  Park  Drive 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;  M.S.  University  of  Tennessee, 
1957;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  summer  1954. 

Milton  H.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  126  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  College  Relations  and  Director  of  Development 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951 


THE  FACULTY 

Education 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  420  N.  Main  St. 

Chairmaii  of  the  Division  of  Education 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Millsaps  College,  1938;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachere,  1939;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1948. 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  425  GoUege  Street 

Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1941;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1952. 

John  A.  Dotson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  5  Langford  Apartments 

Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1916;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1931;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1943. 
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Kathleen  Moore^  A.B.,  M.A.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1926;  M.A.,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,   1929;  ibid.,  summers  1932, 
1945;    Ohio    State    University,    summer    1940;    University    of 
Southern  California,   summer   1958. 

H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A.  403  Knox  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1947;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1951;  Indiana  University,  summer 
1955;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1956. 

Maurice  T.  Mitchell,  A.B.,  M.A.  Box  48,  Barbourville 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,   Union   College,    1949;   M.A.,   Wayne  State  University, 
1958;  ibid,  1960  ff. 

Gayle  Miles,  A.B.,  M.A.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   Union   College,    1940;    M.A.,   University   of  Kentucky, 

1954. 

Fine  Arts 

Donald  Jay  Maxwell,  B.A.,  M.A.,  D.Mus.  101  College  Park  Drive 

Director   School  of  Music 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 

Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,  The  University  of  Kansas  City,  1949;  M.A.,  ibid,  1951; 

D.Mus.,  Florida  State  University,  1962.  Master  classes  in  voice 

with  Mack  Harrell  and  Conrad  V.  Bos.   Studied  voice  with 

Hardin  Van  Deursen  and  Elene  Nikolaidi. 

Doris  Ann  Harding,  B.M.,  B.M.,  M.M.  134  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 

B.M.,  (Voice)  Oklahoma  City  University,  1947;  B.M.,  (Piano) 

Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;  M.M.  Kansas  City 

Conservatory  of  Music,  1952;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  summer 
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1948;  Southern  Methodist  University,  1957-59;  Studied  piano 
with  Fay  Trumbull,  Maro  Ajemian,  Wiktor  Labunski,  and 
Gyorgy  Sandor.  Master  classes  in  piano  with  Cortot  and  Guido 
Agosti,  Chigiano  Musical  Academy,  Siena,  Italy,  summer  1960. 

William  Paul  Hays,  B.M.,  M.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Organ 
B.M.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1950;  M.M.,  Indiana  University, 
1952;  Indiana  University,  summer  1953;  Organ  Institute,  And- 
over,  Mass.,  summer  1956;  private  study  with  Andre  Marchal, 
Paris,  France,  1957-58,  summer  1960. 

Stephen  James  Gref  20  College  Courts 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech 

A.B.,  Capital  University,  1956;  M.F.A.,  Yale  School  of  Drama, 

1958;  Post-graduate  work  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

1958-60;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1962;  Study-Travel 

in  Europe  1964-65. 

Bernard  L.  Linger,  B.M.,  M.M.  205  Manchester  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1957;  M.M.,  ibid,  1958;  Florida 

State  University,  1960-63;  studied  clarinet  with  George  Schafer 

and  Harry  Schmidt. 

Gerald  D.  Byerley,  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.  Mayne  Apartments 

Instructor  of  Art 
B.F.A.,  Washington  University,  1960,  St.  Louis;  M.F.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,   1962;  University  of  Arizona. 

Allen  E.  Green,  B.M.,  M.M.  409  College  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
B.  M.,  Western  Michigan  University,  1959;  M.M.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1962,  ibid,  summer  1963.  Pupil  of  Julius  Stulberg,  David 
Dawson,    Otto    Wimmler,   in    Strings;    Wolfgang   Vacano,   in 
Conducting. 

Dennis  C.  Jackson,  B.A.,  M.M.  322/2  Clark  Street 

Instructor  of  Music 
B.A.,    Texas    Wesleyan    College,    1960;    M.M.,    University   of 
Wichita,   1963.  Studied  voice  with  Arthur  Newman. 
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Health  and  Physical  Education 

Herman  S.  Bush,  A.B.,  M.A.  104  CoUege  Park  Drive 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Director  of  Athletics; 
Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
A.B,,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,   1948;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky,    1949;   University  of  Kentucky,  summer   1953;   In- 
diana University,  summers  1963,  64,  65. 


Frances  Patridge,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  8  Langford  Apartments 

Director  of  Student  Activities 
Director  of  the  Student  Center 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1943;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1946;  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, summer  1958;  Indiana  University,  summer  1960. 


Donald  L.  Galftri,  B.S.,  M.A.  24  College  Courts 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach 
B.S.,  Union  College,  1964;  M.A.,  ibid,  1965. 

Paul  S.  Moore,  A.B.,  M.S.  124  College  Park  Drive 

Athletic  Coach  and  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.  Union  College,  1959;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1961, 
ibid,  summer  1963;  Indiana  University,  summer  1965. 


Ruby  M.  Roten,  B.A.,  M.S.  410/2  N.  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.A.,  Berea  College,  1960;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1961; 
Indiana  University,  summer  1965. 

James  H.  White,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.  Heidrick,  Kentucky 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,   Union  CoUege,    1959;   M.A.,  ibid,    1964. 
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Languages 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  418  North  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Languages 
Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1948;  M.A,,  Ohio  State  University, 
1949;  University  of  Munich,  Germany,  1950-51;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Canada,  1953. 

Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Rapp  Apartments 

Head  of  Department  of  English 
Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Brown  University,  1931;  M.A.,  ibid,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  1951. 

Winifred  Watts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  315  College  Street 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Occidental  College,  1917;  M.A.,  University  of  California, 
1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,   1937. 

Patience  Haggard,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

405  Manchester  Street 
Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,   1912;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  ibid,   1913; 
M.A.,  ibid,  1923;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1930.  Amer- 
ican Academy  at  Rome,  summer   1925;  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece,  1925-26. 

Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  120  College  Park  Drive 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1919;  M.A.,  ibid,  1926;  Ph.D.,  ibid, 
1932. 
Y.  Z.  Chang,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  403  College  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Fuh-Tan  University,  1924;  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, 1929;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1931. 

Mary  Ellen  Priestley,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.S.,   Middle   Tennessee   State,    1938;   M.A.,   George   Peabody 
College,  1943. 
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Kurt  Wittlin^  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  France;  University  of  Barcelon,  Spain;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Basel,  Switzerland,   1965. 

GuNTER  Haslop  7  Langford  Apartments 

Instructor  of  French 
University  of  Kiel 

Constance  Young  Marigold,  B.A.,  418  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  French 
B.A.,    University    of    Toronto,    Canada,    1952;    Certificat    de 
I'Universite  de  Paris,  France,  1953. 

Elizabeth  A.  Todd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Mitchell  Apartments 

Instructor  of  English 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1959;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  1962. 

Wanda  Gatlin,  B.S.,  M.F.A.  Mitchell  Apartments 

Instructor  of  English 
B.S.,   Alabama   College,    1953;   M.F.A.,   Univereity   of  North 
Carolina,  1961. 

Betty  K.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  126  College  Park  Drive 

Part-time  Instructor  of  English 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1942;  M.A.,  ibid,  1948. 

Religion  and  Philosophy 

Robert  D.  Matthews,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  447  South  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1944;  S.T.B.,  Boston  Univereity,  1948; 

Ph.D.,  Boston  University,  1961. 

Donald  Freeman,  B.S.,  B.D.  3  Langford  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.,    Huron    College,    South    Dakota,    1957;    A.M.,    Oberlin 

College,  1959;  B.D.,  Oberlin  College,   1961;  Drew  University, 

1961-. 
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Science 

Frank  A.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  105  College  Park  Drive 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Sciences 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1922;  M.A.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1925;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1927. 

Eugene  G.  Haas,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  422  North  Main  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,   University  of  Akron,   Ohio,    1920;   M.A.,   University  of 

Toronto,  Canada,  1921;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1935. 

Norman  W.  Davis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  116  College  Park  Drive 

Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1930;  M.S.,  ibid,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1933. 

Estefana  N.  Herrera,  B.S.,  Nat.  S.D.  134  Wall  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,    Institute    of    Havana,    1940;    Nat.    S.D.,    University    of 
Havana,    1945;    University   of   Mississippi,    summers    1950-51; 
Duke  University,  summer   1955;  University  of  Miami,  semes- 
ter 1955-56;  University  of  Louisville,  summer  1965. 

Lawrence  R.  Jankovics,  Ph.D.  College  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Diploma,  Eotvos  University,  Budapest,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1961;  National  Science  Foundation  Summer  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Illinois,  1964;  National  Science  Foundation 
Summer  Institute,  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies, 
1965. 

Nicholas  A.  Poulos,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  23  College  Courts 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,   University  of   Illinois,    1948;   Ph.D.,   Northwestern   Uni- 
versity, 1957. 
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Robert  K.  Wilson  Knox  Street 

Part-Time  Laboratory  Instructor 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1963. 

Mary  Pettus,  A.B.,  M.A.  4  Langford  Apartments 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1924;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1927;  University  of  Michigan,  summers  1929,  1930;  1931- 
32;  University  of  Kentucky,  summers  1950,  1951,  1952. 

Robert  R.  Riesz,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
A.B.,   Ripon  College,    1924;   M.A.,   University  of   Wisconsin, 
1926;  Columbia  University,  1929-30;  University  of  Michigan, 
summer  1959;  Oak  Ridge  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies,  sum- 
mer 1963. 

Carl  F.  Evans,  B.S.,  M.S.  211  Allison  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
B.S.,  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1951;  M.S.,  ibid,  1956;  additional 
graduate  study,  Indiana  University. 

Clevis  Don  Carter,  A.B.,  M.A.  135  Pine  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Science 
A.B.,  Union   College,    1959;   M.A.,   George   Peabody   College, 
1965. 

Mary  Alice  Lay,  B.S.,  M.S.  600  N.  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky  1961;  ibid,  summers  1961,  1962, 
1963,    1964;   M.S.   University  of  Kentucky,    1964. 

Social  Studies 
Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  411  College  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
B.S.  in  Ed,  Juniata  College,  1930;  M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1934;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 
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Rena  Milliken,  A.B.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business 
George  Langford  Memorial  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  1933;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1945;  Bowling  Green 
College  of  Commerce,  1934-37;  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship, 
Indiana  University  summer  1961;  Economics-in- Action  Fellow- 
ship, Case  Institute  of  Technology,  summer  1962. 

Samuel  Edward  Gerard  Priestley,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
New  College,  University  of  London,  1931-35;  B.D.,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  Connecticut,  1936;  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1937-38;  S.T.M.,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  1943;  B.S.,  Springfield  College,  Massachusetts,  1944; 
M.A.,  New  York  University,  1945;  Universidad  Nacional  de 
Mexico,  1945-47;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.S.Sc, 
Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York,  1952;  Research  Fellow,  Institute  of 
Historical  Research,  University  of  London,  1963-64;  Institute 
of  Commonwealth  Studies,  London,  1963-64. 

Elsie  Forman,  A.B.,  M.A.  118  School  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  and  Economics 
A.B.,  DePauw  University,  1926;  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
1936;  Indiana  University,  1940-41;  ibid,  summers  1940,  1942; 
Ohio  State  University,  1944;  Wilmington  College,  summer  1962. 

Joe  G.  Hacker,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  112  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  Data  Processing  Center 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
B.S.   in  Ed.,   Union  College,    1950;   M.A.,   Eastern  Kentucky 
State  College,  1960.  Workshop  in  Family  Finance,  University 
of  Georgia,  summer   1962;  University  of  Tennessee,  summers 
1963,  1964. 

J.  Larue  Mellen,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  308  Manchester  St. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1937;  M.Ed.,  Penn- 
sylvania State  Universitiy,    1943;  Boston  University,  summer 
1955;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1957. 
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Ella  Ophelia  Wilkes,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.  418  N.  Main  Street 

Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
A.B.,  Winthrop  College,  1914;  B.S.,  Peabody  CoUege,  1924; 
M.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1932;  University  of  Virginia, 
summers  1918,  1920;  University  of  Colorado,  summer  1926; 
University  of  Chicago,  summers  1942,  1946;  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, summer  1949.  Sabbaticals  in  South  America,  Western 
Europe,  and  Scandinavia. 

Audrey  K.  Wright,  B.S.,  M.A.  30  College  Courts 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,  1934;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1948. 

J.  C.  Newport,  A.B.,  M.A.  R.R.   1,  Box  27  B,  Pineville 

Purchasing  Agent 
Instructor  of  Business 
A.B.,    Union    College,    1958;    M.A.,    Eastern    Kentucky    State 
College,    1961. 

Willl\m  S.  Oxendine,  A.B.,  M.A.  R.F.D.  3,  Barbourville 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1947;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1955. 

Charles  Hansel,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,   Eastern   Kentucky   State   College,    1957;    M.A.,   Eastern 
Kentucky  State  College,  1960. 

Library 

James  B.  McFerrin,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.         110  College  Park  Drive 
Head  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Erskine  College,  1942;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1948;  M.S.,  ibid,  1951. 

Virginia  B.  Saddler,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.         122  College  Park  Drive 
Assistant  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Cornell  College,  1945;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1946;  M.S.,  ibid,  1948. 


THE  STAFF 

Saundra  Alexander   Relief  Nurse 

Linda  Alford.  . .  .Secretary  to  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  of  the 

Division  of  Education 

Lois  Bargo   Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs 

Edward  H.  Black Assistant  Director  of  Student  Center 

RuFUS  Bonner  .  . .  .Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

V1VU.N  Wright  Bradley,  B.S.E Assistant  in  the  Library 

Bobbie  Burgess   Post  Office  Clerk 

Sue  Tuggle  Carr,  A.B.,  B.S.E Secretary  to  the  President 

Lois    Cordell    Clerk-Typist  in  the  Library 

Loretta  Cowan Secretary  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

Sandra  Emigh Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Nancy  Erslan,  B.S.       Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs 

Mary  H.  Ghormley,  A.B Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Virginia  Goodwin.  . .  .Dormitory  Counselor  and  Part-time  Instructor  of 

Pre-College  Piano 

Ruth   Hissam    Bookstore    Operator 

Myra  B.  Jackson,  B.S Secretary  in  the  Of  ice  of  Business  Affairs 

Ada  King Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

Sue  D.  McDade Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs 

James  A.  McFarland,  B.S Admissions  Counselor  and  Assistant  to 

the  Director  of  College  Relations 

Evelyn  Matthews   Clerk  in  the  Campus  Shop 

Sandy  Middleton    Clerk-Typist  in  the  Student  Center 

Helen   Parks    Secretary  in  the  Development   Office 

Sharon  Patterson Clerk-Typist  in  the  Development  Office 

Sherrill  Potter   Assistant  to  the  Bookkeeper 

Lucille  Robbins College  Nurse 

Dorothy  Shaw  Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 

DiANNE  Thomas   Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 

RoLLiN  James  Watson,  B.S.,  M.A.  .  .Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

and  Director  of  Student  Work 

Betty  Jane  Young  Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Mildred  Ziegler Residence  Hall  Counselor 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Jesse  D.  Lay,  '32   President 

Cumberland  Avenue,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

UNION   COLLEGE    GRADUATE    STUDIES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  a.  Miller President 

John  H.  Boyd Dean  of  the  Faculty 

John  A.  Dotson Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr Registrar 

GRADUATE    COUNCIL 

John  A.  Dotson 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
Chairman 

John  H.  Bo^^D 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  » 

C.  Wesley  Simms 

Chairman 
Division  of  Education 

Erwin  S.  Bradley 

Chairman 
Division  of  Social  Studies 

Frank  Merchant 

Head  of  Department  of  English 
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THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

John  A.  Dotson,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
Professor  of  Education 


J.  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  Education 


Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 


Patience  Haggard,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 


Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 


W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 


Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 


Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 


Winifred  Watts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
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SPECIAL   APPROVAL   BY   COURSES 

Gerald  Priestley,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Y.  Z.  Chang,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate   Professor   of  English 

Mary  Ellen  Priestley,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Associate   Professor   of  English 
Carl  F.  Evans,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 


VISITING  PROFESSORS,   1965  SUMMER  SESSION 

John  L.  Creswell,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.   University  of  Houston 
Mathematics 

Yvonne  Lofthouse,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.,  Mercy  College  of  Detroit 
Education 

Taylor  Scott,  Ph.D.,  Centre  College 
Sociology 

WiLMER  K.  Trauger,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Potsdam  State  University 

English  t 


HEALTH  SERVICES 

Harold  L.  Bushey,  M.D Medical  Consultant 

Francis  X.  Sommers,  M.D Surgical  Consultant 

Dale   Moore,   R.N Part-time   College  Nurse 

Lucille  Robbins,  R.N College  Nurse 
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DEGREES    GRANTED    IN    1965 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Calitri,    Donald    Lynn    Hazard 

Covert,    Susan    Kay     Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Creech,   Anna  Jo   Potter    Cumberland 

Hacker,    Mildred    Barbourville 

Justice,    Clifton    Sanford .  Millwille,  Delaware 

Lamdin,    Ruby    Partin    Frakes 

Myers,    Richard    Lee     Coal  Grove,  Ohio 

Owens,    Bessie   Juleta    Middlesboro 

Parsons,    Dennis    Errol     Yancy 

Reaves,  Lorene  Cupp    Harlan 

Reed,    Ray    Timsley 

Rosenbakn,    Sue    Parkey     Ewing,    Virginia 

Shelnutt,  J.  H.  Gay Austell,   Georgia 

Sproul,    James   G Barbourville 

Swim,    Lynn    Felts    Tampa,  Florida 

Taylor,    John    Wesley    Pineville 

Taylor,    Mabel    Henderson     Frakes 

Thompson,    Mickic    Tye     Ewing,   Virginia 

Watson,    Robert   Stone Starr,  South  Carolina 

Watson,    Rollin    James    Baltimore,  Maryland 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Baker,    Helen    Barbourville 

Baker,   Stephen  Lewis    Elberon,  New  Jersey 

Baldwin,  Kevin  Jeffrey    Arlington,  Virginia 

Barnett,    Lowell    Barbourville 

Birdsall,    Thomas    Newburgh,  New  York 

Brashear,   Alan   Wayne    Louisville 

Burleigh,   David Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Clark,  Mary  Ruth    Cox's  Creek 

Cordner,  Donald  Thomas   Manchester,  Connecticut 

Elford,   Frederick  Allin    Medfield,  Massachusetts 

Eustice,    Robert    Ladd,  Illinois 

Evoy,   Wyn   Warren   Albert    Haddon   Heights,   New  Jersey 

Glahn,    David   Allen    Wyoming,   Pennsylvania 

Gleason,    Ruth    Lois    Spencer,    Massachusetts 

Harbeson,    James Haddonfield,    New   Jersey 

Heffern,    Robert     Elberon,    New    Jersey 

Hicke,    Konrad     Bridgeton,    New    Jersey 

Jacobs,    Maurice    Stanley    Baltimore,    Maryland 

Kates,  Lawrence  John Felton,    Delaware 
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Kiernan,  Joan  May   Camden,  New  York 

King,    Jay    Harvey     Dover,   Delaware 

Kress,  Jeffrey  Bryan    North    Andover,    Massachusetts 

Leathersich,    Peter    C Almond,  New  York 

LePeter,    Constance    Whitestone,  New  York 

McKinstry,    William     Southbridge,    Massachusetts 

Mafarachisi,    Boaz    Taziwa     Southern  Rhodesia 

Mitchell,    Charles    Reid    Barbourville 

Mutambara,    John    Godfrey    Southern  Rhodesia 

Nickerson,    Stephen    I Woburn,    Massachusetts 

Perrone,   Robert    Whitestone,    New   York 

Rogers,  Judith  Ann    Saugus,    Massachusetts 

Roop,    Ernest   Grant Jonesville,    Virginia 

Tanner,   Jean   Jarvis    Selbyville,   Delaware 

Tanouye,  Kay  Keiko   Hilo,   Hawaii 

Thomas,  Albert  W Roebling,  New  Jersey 

Thompson,    Sallye    Eleanor     London 

Turner,   Donald   Lloyd    Louisville 

Valentine,   James    Montrose,    Pennsylvania 

Watson,  Howard  T Clarks  Summit,   Pennsylvania 


BACHELOR   OF    SCIENCE 

Alexander,  Jess  T Cynthiana 

Allen,   Lo  Anna  Jean    Park  Forest,  Illinois 

Babcock,    Kenneth    Franklin     Carbondale,    Pennsylvania 

Bacon,  Susan  Congleton    Barbourville 

Baldwin,  Gary  Eual   Miamisburg,   Ohio 

Bean,    Darlene    Joan    Urbana,  Ohio 

Beisecker,   Nancy   Jane    Akron,    Ohio 

Bennett,   Karl  Lee    Springfield,  Virginia 

Beverage,    Edgar   McLaughlin    Waynesboro,   Virginia 

Bigelow,    Ruth    Eaton    Corbin 

Bingham,    Mary    Cornett     Barbourville 

Blanton,   Alvin   Lee    Lily 

Blish,   Paula  Hampton    Barbourville 

Bocock,  Joyce  Ann   West  Salem,  Ohio 

Boswell,    Mary    Elizabeth    Guthrie 

Campbell,    Jean    H Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Carey,    Jerry    W Barbourville 

Carnes,    Lawrence    H Delaware,    Ohio 

Caudill,    Ruth    Price    Manchester 

Chandler,  Peggy  Louise Covington 

Chuppe,    Mary    Ann    Louisville 

Clark,   Martha  Ann   S Capoke,    New   York 

Cobb,  Nancella Barbourville 

Delorme,   David    Elmira    Heights,    New    York 

Dickens,    Emily    Jeanne     Canajoharie,  New  York 

Dietrich,  Lynn  Janet   Plainfield,   New  Jersey 

Elford,    Patricia    Elaine     Mingo  Junction,   Ohio 

Eninger,    Janice    Ellen     Ft.    Wayne,    Indiana 
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Fields,    Orvel    Eugene     Jonesville,    Virginia 

Foley,    Elbert    Joseph     Barbourville 

Golden,  Aubrey  Dean    Jaylor,  Michigan 

Gray,   Gail   Worth    Louisville 

Harris,    Kathleen    Short    Holmer   Mills 

Helton,    Barbara   Yvonne    Line   Fork 

Hollin,    Catherine    Stivers     Manchester 

Hutton,   Mabel   Bishop    Barbourville 

Kangar,    Alar    Bridgeton,    New    Jersey 

Kelly,    Norman     Cranton,    Rhode   Island 

Lane,   Donald   Gerald    Versailles 

Lay,    Luther   Clyde    Williamsburg 

Little,   John   William,   Jr Yonkers,   New^   York 

McCluskey,   James    Woodbury,   New   Jersey 

McDonald,    Alvin    Kenneth    Corbin 

Matheson,    Gail   Francis    Spencer,    Massachusetts 

Meluney,  Ralph  D.,  Jr Sharon   Hill,    Pennsylvania 

Mohr    Florence     West  Berlin,  New  Jersey 

Myers,  Mary  Margaret    Coal    Grove,    Ohio 

Napier,    Ronald    London 

Parsons,   Dennis   E Yancy 

Perkins,    Goldie    Jarvis    Benham 

Perry,    Milton   Douglas    Louisville 

Phipps,  Bonnie   Philpot    Barbourville 

Porteus,   Jerry  Wayne    West  Lafayette,  Ohio 

Potter,    Finley    Charles    Four  Mile 

Pridemore,  Florene   S Barbourville 

Prynn,    Patricia  Ann    Joliet,  Illinois 

Rodeck,    Douglas    Wayne    Stanton,    Delaware 

Sams,  Joyce  Gregory    Manchester 

Sayre,    William    D Bridgeton,    New    Jersey 

Shaw,    James    Richard     Louisville 

Shellenbarger,   George    Troy,    Ohio 

Shetler,    Leonard    F.,    Jr Copley,  Ohio 

Shetler,   Sandra  Hays    Richmond,  Virginia 

Shoemaker,    Belle    Brown    Pennington    Gap,    Virginia 

Simmermon,    Judith    M Newport,    New    Jersey 

Smith,    Eleanor    P Smith 

Stark,    Ethel    Melton     Barbourville 

Stark,   William  Duncan,  Jr Penns  Grove,  New  Jersey 

Tanner,    Michael    Hartzell     Van  Wert,   Ohio 

Taylor,   Jacquelyn  Rae    Shreve,    Ohio 

Thompson,    James    W Louisville 

Thurston,    Cecil    Penns   Grove,   New   Jersey 

Tignor,     Cassandra     Mason,   Ohio 

Truitt,    Roger   Louis    Delmar,    Delware 

Vail,    John    Dalton,    Pennsylvania 

Walker,   Ronald  Henry Pitman,  New  Jersey 

Waller,   Lorrene    Louisville 

Watson,  Karen  Sue Levittown,   Pennsylvania 

White,   Ruth   Carolyn    Barbourville 

Whiteman,   David    Gardner    Norwalk,  Ohio 

Wilson,    Amelia   Rose    Wallins  Creek 

Winkler,    Mildred     ,.  .  .  Pineville 

Woodbury,   C.   Douglas    Milton,  Massachusetts 

Wooton,    Jean    Hopper    Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

Works,  William  Wayne   Covington 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

1965-66   ACADEMIC   YEAR 
FIRST  SEMESTER 


California    1 

Connecticut     ....  19 

Delaware     26 

Florida     4 

Hawaii     1 

IlHnois 12 

Indiana    12 

Iowa     1 

Kansas     2 

Kentucky     303 

Maine    5 


Massachusetts    .  . 

.   50 

Michigan     .... 

.      3 

Minnesota    

.      1 

New  Hampshire 

.      1 

New    Jersey    .  .  . 

.133 

New  York 

.101 

North  Carolina  . 

.     2 

Ohio    

7R 

Oregon    

.      1 

Pennsylvania   .  .  . 

.   85 

Rhode    Island    . .  4 

South  Carolina  .  .  1 

South    Dakota    .  .  1 

Tennessee    9 

Texas     1 

Vermont    40 

Virginia 40 

West   Virginia    .  .  2 

Japan     1 

India    1 

Jordan     1 


Adair 3 

Barren    1 


Bell     

Boone     

Boyd     

Boyle      

Bracken 

BulHtt    

Calloway    2 

Campbell     3 

Carter    1 

Casey 1 

Clark    1 

Clay 6 

Cumberland    ....      1 


KENTUCKY  COUNTIES 

Fayette     2 

Hardin     1 

Harlan     45 

Harrison     2 

Hopkins     1 

Jackson    2 

Jefferson    14 

Johnson   1 

Kenton     2 

Knox    114 

Laurel    7 

Lee     1 

Leslie     8 

Letcher    14 

Lincoln    2 

180 


Logan    

McCracken  . 
McCreary  . 
Metcalf  .  . .  , 
Monroe  .  . .  . 
Montgomery 

Nelson    

Perry    

Pulaski     

Russell     .  . .  . 

Shelby    

Union    

Wayne   

Whitley      .  . . 
Woodford    .  . 
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Academic   Regulations    49 

Accreditation    2 

Administration     161 

Admission  Requirements 29 

Admission  to 

Graduate   Program    29 

Admission  of 

Special  Students 31 

Advanced  Placement 26 

Advanced  Standing 31 

Agriculture     119 

Aid  Applications   36 

Art,  Courses  in    76 

Assistantships   41 

Athletics    22 

Attendance  Regulations    50 

Auditors    32 

Automobiles      26 

Bible,  Courses  in 114 

Biology,  Courses  in   124 

Board  of  Trustees 160 

Buildings     20 

Business  Area  in   141 

Business,  Courses  in    142 

Calendar  for  the 

College  Year   13 

Campus     20 

Chemistry,   Courses  in    127 

Classification    29 

College  for  High  School 

Students   26 

Combined  degrees 56 

Correspondence  Credit 53 

Curricula: 

General    College    64 

Agriculture     119 

Art    76 

Biology    119 

Business    141 

Elementary   Education    67 


Engineering: 

combined  degree   123 

two-year  program    124 

Health  and 

Physical  Education    97 

Home    Economics    131 

Medicine: 

combined  degree   121 

Medical  Technology 

combined  degree   122 

Music,  School  of 80 

Pharmacy   119 

Predentistry    119 

Prelaw     147 

Preministerial     113 

Secondary   Education    68 

Social   Studies    140 

Degrees : 

Bachelor  of  Arts   54 

Bachelor  of  Science    54 

Bachelor  of  Music    83 

Combined    degrees    56 

Degrees  with  Distinction    57 

Master  of  Arts 

in  Education    59 

Degrees    Granted     177 

Divisions  of  Instruction    65 

Drama,  Courses  in   77 

Economics,    Courses   in    145 

Education,    Courses    in    69 

Endowments     46 

English,  Courses  in 103 

Enrollment  Summary   181 

Examinations  and  Marking 50 

Expenses 33 

Extension  Prograim    27 

Extension   Regulations    53 

Faculty   ..163 

Fees     34 

Fine  Arts  Division    76 


182 


183 


French,    Courses    in    109 

Freshman  Registration    31 

General  Science,  Courses  in 129 

Geographic  distribution    180 

Geography,  Courses  in   145 

German,   Courses  in    110 

Graduation   Requirements    54 

Grants     43 

Health,  Courses  in    99 

Health  Services   24 

History  Courses  in    147 

Historical  sketch 

of  Union  College    17 

Home  Economics,  Courses  in  ....  132 

Honors  Program  in  Music 27 

Honor  Scholarships 37 

Honor  Students 52 

Housing    32 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 52 

Interdisciplinary    Seminar    27 

Intramurals    22 

Junior   Year   Abroad    27 

Languages,   Division    102 

Liability    33 

Library   Services    24 

Loans    44 

Loan   Grants    43 

Location    of   Union    College    ....    19 

Map  of  College 184 

Marking   System    51 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Education  Program 59 

Mathematics,  Courses  in    134 

Mechanical   Drawing    130 

Military  Service  Credit 32 

Music,  Courses  in 86 

Pharmacy   119 

Philosophy,  Courses  in   116 

Physical  Education   100 

Physical   Examinations    32 

Physics,  Courses  in 137 

Placement   Service    28 

Political  Science    152 

Predentistry    119 

Pre-Engineering 123 


Prelaw    147 

Premedical  Technology 122 

Premedicine    119 

Preministerial   Training    113 

Presidents   18 

Prizes    47 

Probation    52 

Psychology,  Courses  in   73 

Publications    24 

Purpose   of   Union   College    12 

Quality  Point  Standing   52 

Refunds    35 

Religion,  Courses  in    114 

Religion   and 

Philosophy    Division    112 

Religious     Life    21 

Room  and   Board    32 

Saturday    In-service    Classes    ....    27 

Scholarships    37 

Scholastic  Probation   52 

Sciences,  Division    119 

Secondary  Education    68 

Social  Life   21 

Social  Studies,  Division    140 

Sociology,  Courses  in   155 

Special    Programs    26 

Special   Students    31 

Speech,  Courses  in   79 

Staff    173 

Student  Aid: 

Applications  for 36 

Standards  for  receiving    36 

Student    Conduct    25 

Student   Load    49 

Student   Organizations    22 

Summer   Session    28 

Teacher   Certificates: 

Provisional  Elementary 67 

Provisional  High  School 68 

Terms  of  Payment    34 

Unordained   Ministry    113 

Veterans   Affairs    32 

Veterinary  Medicine 119 

Washington  Semester    28 

Workships     42 


Baldwin  Place 
Stevenson  Hall 
Classroom  Building 
Library   (4- A — future  addition) 
Administration  Building 
Pfeiffer  Hall   (6-A— future  addition) 
Conway  Boatman  Chapel 
Music-Building   (future) 
Tennis  Courts 

Proposed  Chemistry  &  Physics  Wing- 
Building 

Proposed  Science  Rooms  &  Lecture  Hall- 
Building 

Student  Center  Building 
Dining  Room  Addition   (future) 
Maintenance  Building 
Memorial  Gymnasium 
Home  Economics  Building 
Physical  Education  Building 
College  Courts 
College  Courts — Addition 
College  Courts — (future  addition) 
Lakeside  Lanes 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.  1 
Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.  2 
Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.  3 
Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.  4 
Central  Heating  Plant  (future) 
Maintenance  Building  (future) 
Faculty  Apartments 
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RECOGNITION 

Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  following  agencies: 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

The  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church 

The  Department  of   Education   of   the   Commonwealth   of 
Kentucky 

Union  College  holds  membership  in  the  following  associations: 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

American  Council  on  Education 

Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Conference  of  Church-Related  Colleges  of  the  South 

Council  of  Kentucky  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Universities 

Kentucky  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

Kentucky  Independent  College  Foundation 

Mid-Appalachia  College  Council 

National  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
Methodist  Church 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 


Union  College  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  its  policy, 
curriculum,  and  charges  if  necessary. 
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The  Classroom  Building 


The  Snack  Bar  in  the  Student  Center 


Bulldogs  in  huddle  with  Coach  Pete  Moore.  Union  won  the 
Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference  championship  in  1965 
and  in  1966. 
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Conway    Boatman    Chapel    and    Pfeiffer    Hall,    the    women's 
residence  hall 


The  Physical  Education  Building 


Union  College's  President,  left,  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  Miller,  right, 
welcome  visitors  at  the  annual  Parents'  Weekend. 


The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library 
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Stevenson  Hall,  a  dormitory  for  met 

I  students 

A  room  inside  Pfeiffer 
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speed  Hall,  the  administration  building 


The  Homecoming  Queen  and  her  Court 


Inside  Stevenson  Hall 


The  Student  Center 
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Dr. 

chemical 


Nicholas 
research. 


A.     Poulos     conducts 


Two  practice  organs  are  availa 
the  School  of  Music. 
Lakeside   Bowling  Lanes   is  located  adjacent  to   the   campus. 
Intramural  bowling  is  sponsored  by  the  College,  along  with  physical- 
education  courses  in  bowling. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 


Union  College  seeks  to  provide  for  its  students  the  opportunity  to 
mature  and  learn  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  stimulation  and 
Christian  influence. 

Union  is  a  Methodist  educational  institution,  which  offers  its 
services  to  young  people  from  all  denominations.  Union  is  committed 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  exerts  vigorous  efforts  to  help 
its  students  achieve  a  coherent  and  sustaining  faith  in  God  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Christian  way  of  life.  The  development  of  Christian 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  conduct  is  a  purpose  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  every  aspect  of  life  on  the  campus. 

As  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  Union  seeks  to  help  each  of  its  students 
develop  an  understanding  of  man's  cultural  heritage  and  scientific  ac- 
complishment, and  apply  that  understanding  creatively  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  Union  realizes  its  responsibilities  to  help  develop 
intelligent  Christian  citizens  who  think  analytically  and  critically. 


As  a  college  interested  in  preparing  students  for  a  profession,  Union 
offers  within  the  liberal  arts  context  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in 
teaching,  in  music,  and  preprofessional  training  in  many  fields. 

Union  College  is  concerned  with  meeting  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  through  personal,  academic,  and  professional  guidance, 
and  participation  in  a  variety  of  student  activities. 
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CALENDAR    FOR    THE    COLLEGE    YEAR     1967-68 


Summer  Session  1967 
First  Term 


June  4,  Sunday 

June  5,  Monday 
June  6,  Tuesday 
June  7,  Wednesday 

June   10,  Saturday 
June  30,  Friday 
July  4,  Tuesday 
July  7,  Friday 


Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Registration  for  first  term. 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  first  term  and  last  date 
for  filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Summer 
Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Legal  Holiday;  no  classes 

First  term  ends,  4:00  p.m. 


Second  Term 


July  10,  Monday 
July  11,  Tuesday 
July   12,  Wednesday 
July  14,  Friday 
August  4,  Friday 
August   11,  Friday 


Registration  for  second  term 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  second  term. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Summer  Session  Commencement  10:30  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon. 
Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories  close  4:00 
p.m. 


September   1,  2, 

Friday,  and  Saturday 

September  3,  Sunday 


September  4,  Monday 
September  5,  Tuesday 


First  Semester  1967-68 


Faculty  Conferences 

Dormitories   open   for   Freshmen,   8:00   a.m.    First 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon 

Orientation    Program.    All   Freshmen  and    transfer 

students  required  to  be  present. 
Registration    of    Freshmen.    Dormitories    open    for 

upper  classmen,   8:00  a.m. 
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UNION      COLLEGE 


September  6,  Wednesday 
September  7,  Thursday 
September  9,  Saturday 

September   12,  Tuesday 

September   16,  Saturday 

September  30,  Saturday 

October  30,  Monday 

November  23,  Thursday 
December  16,  Saturday 

December  17,  Sunday 
January  3,  Wednesday 

January  4,  Thursday 

January  11,  Thursday 

January  12-18,  Friday 
through  Thursday 


Registration  of  upper  classmen. 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

American  College  Tests  for  Freshmen  and  STEP 
for  Junior  transfers. 

College  Convocation,  10:00  a.m.  Last  date  for 
regular  full-time  upper  class  students  to  register, 
4:00  p.m. 

Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Saturday 
classes 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade,  12:00 
noon. 

Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  Registrar  by 
4:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Day;  no  classes. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course.  Christmas  Holidays 
begin  and  last  meal  served  in  College  dining 
hall,  12:30  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,  12:00  noon. 

Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Classes  resume,  8:00  a.m. 

No  classes 

Final    Examinations    for    the    first    semester.    First 
semester  ends,  6:00  p.m. 


Second  Semester  1967-68 


January  22,  Monday 
January  23,  Tuesday 
January  27,  Saturday 


February   10,  Saturday 

March   18,  Monday 

April   13,  Saturday 

April  14,  Sunday 
April  21,  Sunday 


Registration  for  Second  Semester. 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Saturday 
classes.  Last  date  to  register  for  Second  Semes- 
ter and  last  date  one  may  file  application  for 
a  degree  in  May  Commencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade,  12:00 
noon. 

Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  the  Registrar 
by  4:00  p.m. 

Spring  Vacation  begins  and  last  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,  12:00  noon. 

Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 


CALENDAR 
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April  22,  Monday 

May  2,  Thursday 

May  13-18,  Monday 
through  Saturday 

May   19,  Sunday 

May  20,  Monday 


Classes  resume,    8:00   a.m.    Last   date    to    drop    a 
course,  4:00  p.m. 

Honors  Day  Program,  10:00  a.m. 


Final  Examinations  for  second  semester. 

Baccalaureate  Services,  3:00  p.m. 

Eighty-ninth  Annual  Commencement  10:30  a.m. 
Last  meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00 
noon.  Second  semester  closes,  4:00  p.m. 


Summer  Session  1968 
First  Term 


June  2,  Sunday 

June  3,  Monday 
June  4,  Tuesday 
June  5,  Wednesday 

June  8,  Saturday 
June  28,  Friday 
July  4,  Thursday 
July  5,  Friday 


Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
College  dining  hall,  6:00  p.m. 

Registration  for  First  Term 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  first  term  and  last  date  for 
filing  application  for  a  degree  at  Summer  Com- 
mencement. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Legal  Holiday;  no  classes. 

First  term  ends,  4:00  p.m. 


Second  Term 


July  8,  Monday 
July  9,  Tuesday 
July   10,  Wednesday 
July   12,  Friday 
August  2,  Friday 
August  9,  Friday 


Registration  for  second  term. 

Classes  begin,  8 :  00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  register  for  second  term. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Summer  Session  Commencement,  10:30  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  College  dining  hall,  12:00  noon. 
Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories  close, 
4:00    p.m. 
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Historical  Sketch 

of  Union  College 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a  group  of  progressive  citi- 
zens of  Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock  company  and  secured  the  main 
part  of  the  present  campus.  In  1880  the  first  building  was  formally 
opened  on  the  site  of  what  is  no\v  known  as  the  Classroom  Building. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  1886  and  Daniel  Stevenson,  President 
of  Augusta  Collegiate  Institute  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  was  made  Presi- 
dent of  the  reorganized  institution.  During  the  next  administration,  the 
college  came  into  possession  of  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed.  The 
Fanny  Speed  Hall  and  the  central  heating  plant  were  constructed. 

The  college  department  was  discontinued  in  1908  and  for  eight 
years  the  Institution  was  maintained  as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy, 
and  an  elementary  school.  It  became  a  bona  fide  college  again  in  the 
Presidency  of  Ezra  T.  Franklin,  who  inaugurated  a  program  of  develop- 
ment  during  which   the   Memorial   Gymnasium   and   a  home  for  the 
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President  were  built,  and  the  invested  funds  of  the  college  were  material- 
ly increased.  In  1927  the  College  had  been  accredited  by  the  University 
of  Kentucky  as  a  four-year  college  of  A  grade. 

President  John  O.  Gross  emphasized  the  improvement  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  the  building  of  a  strong  faculty.  His  ambition  was  to  see 
Union  College  fully  accredited.  In  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1932  full  accredi- 
tation was  realized  when  it  was  made  a  member  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Schools.  The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  placed  Union  College  on  its  accredited  list  in 
1937.  During  this  administration  land  adjacent  to  the  campus  was  pur- 
chased, a  maintenance  building  was  erected,  and  the  financial  structure 
was  reorganized. 

In  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one  years  of  leadership  the  college 
achieved  marked  progress  in  both  its  educational  and  plant  improvement 
programs.  Seven  new  buildings  were  completed  and  others  were  en- 
larged. The  curriculum  was  expanded,  endowment  funds  were  increased 
and  a  markedly  improved  program  of  faculty  salaries  and  benefits  was 
adopted. 

Mahlon  A.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1959.  In  1960  a 
Master's  degree  program  was  introduced  and  plant  expansion  continued 
with  the  development  of  College  Park,  a  faculty  residential  area.  The 
college  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  "Program  for  the  Sixties"  that  embraces 
a  multi-million   dollar  series  of  academic  and  plant  improvements. 

THE  PRESIDENTS 

Abraham  H.  Harritt  (Principal)    1879-1882 

Thomas  C.  Poynter  (Principal)    1882-1884 

Hartford  P.  Grider  (Principal)    1884-1887 

Daniel    Stevenson    1887-1897 

James  P.  Faulkner 1897-1905 

James  W.  Easley  1905-1910 

James  D.  Black   1910-1912 

Percy  L.  Ports   1912-1914 

E.  R.  Overly  (Acting)    1914-1915 

Ezra  T.  Franklin   1915-1928 

John  Owen  Gross    1928-1938 

Conway  Boatman    1938-1959 

Mahlon  A.  Miller  1959- 


Qeneral   Information 


LOCATION 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a  residential  town  of  three 
thousand,  on  U.S.  highway  25E  halfway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
and  Knoxville,  Tennessee.  The  historic  Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  campus.  The  newly  completed  Cumberland  Gap 
National  Park  is  thirty-five  miles  away.  The  Doctor  Thomas  Walker 
State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in  adjoining  counties  are 
the  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson,  and  the  Pine  Moun- 
tain State  Parks. 
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The  covmty  seat  of  Knox  County,  Barbourville,  is  served  by  Grey- 
hound buses  enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and 
Harlan.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  express  and  freight 
service  through  Barbourville.  The  London-Corbin  Airport,  approximate- 
ly thirty  miles  from  the  campus,  is  served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 

CAMPUS  AND  BUILDINGS 

On  one  of  the  older  campuses  of  the  South,  Union  College  is  proud 
of  its  Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by  overhanging  elms,  the  red 
brick  buildings  give  the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and  beauty. 

Campus  Cottage,  built  as  a  home  for  President  Stevenson,  1886 
1897. 

Speed   Hall    (Administration   Building),    1897-1905. 

Maintenance  Building  equipped  by  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Ro- 
bert Norton,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Classroom  Building  (formerly  the  Administration  Building), 
1907. 

Stevenson    Hall — Men's   Dormitory,    1907.    Wings    added    1956. 

Dramatic  Arts,  1919. 

Baldwin  Place,  the  home  of  the  President,  1925.  The  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   F.  E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  1941.  Furnished  by  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Stewart. 

Veterans  Building,   1942.  Classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Pfeiffer  Hall — Women's  Dormitory,  1942.  Wing  added  1960. 

Home  Economics  Building  (Tye  House),  1946. 

Conway  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts  Building,  1949. 

College  Courts — Residences  for  married  students,  1954.  Expanded 
in  1964. 

Physical  Education  Building,  1964,  including  the  Swimming 
Pool,  1957. 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall,  Men's  Dormitory,   1964. 
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Student  Center,  1964. 

Faculty  Residences:  205  Manchester  Street,  411  College  Street, 
416,  420,  422  North  Main  Street,  Langford  Apartments,  108  and  120 
College  Park  Drive. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

Union  College  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  religious  life 
of  the  students.  Consequently,  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  a  faculty 
composed  of  persons  whose  Christian  character  is  exemplary.  Worship 
services  involving  the  entire  student  body  are  held  regulai'Iy  each  week  in 
the  chapel;  a  Vesper  Service  is  conducted  by  the  students  each  Thurs- 
day; twice  a  year  Faith  and  Life  Weeks  bring  outstanding  speakers  to 
the  Campus  to  discuss  important  aspects  of  the  Chritsian  faith. 

Apart  from  the  campus  religious  program,  each  student  is  expected 
to  worship  regularly  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Christian,  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  are  represented  in  Barbour- 
ville.  Active  organizations  of  the  Methodist  Student  Movement,  Baptist 
Student  Union,  Disciples  Student  Fellowship,  Canterbury  Club,  and 
Newman  Club  are  found  in  the  local  churches.  The  college  endeavors 
to  cooperate  fully  with  these  organizations  and  actively  encourages  stu- 
dent participation  in  their  programs. 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  every  legitimate  opportunity 
to  engage  in  social  affairs.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  value  growing  out 
of  well-directed  social  activity.  Student  organizations,  the  faculty,  and 
local  churches  make  desirable  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  social 
life.  All  social  functions,  hikes,  and  picnics  are  chaperoned  and  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college.  Chaperones  are  approved 
by  tlie  Dean  of  Women. 

Concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  students  who  are 
studying  in  the  School  of  Music  and  by  the  members  of  the  music 
faculty,  who  are  all  performing  artists.  Since  Union  offers  training  in 
professional  music,  the  recitals  given  by  the  Music  Majors  are  of  ex- 
ceptional merit. 

The  Concert  Series  and  Lecture  Series  bring  to  the  campus  out- 
standing artists,  performers,  and  lecturers.  These  programs  are  given 
during  the  regular  assembly  hours  and  at  formal  evening  presentations. 
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ATHLETICS 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Int:;rcollegiate  Athletic 
Conference  and  of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 
The  college  promotes  athletics  for  physical  development  and  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  progarm  of  extra-curricular  activities.  The  program  empha- 
sizes the  protection  of  the  best  interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union 
teams  are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and  competitive  spirit.  Sport  for  fun 
and  character  building  is  fundamental.  In  intercollegiate  competition 
the  college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in  basketball,  baseball,  track, 
swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  cross  country. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities  in  touch  football, 
basketball,  free-throwing,  horseshoes,  badminton,  Softball,  tennis,  volley- 
ball, speedball,  and  field  hockey  to  have  a  "sports  for  all"  program.  The 
intramural  organization  is  in  general  made  up  of  men's  and  women's 
independent  teams.  The  program  includes  both  team  and  individual 
sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals  but  it  is  urged  that 
everyone  take  part. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  and  de\'eIoping 
leadership  through  a  number  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of  these  are 
departmental,  some  are  limited  to  honor  students  in  their  fields,  many 
are  open  to  all  interested  students.  Each  has  a  faculty  sponsor  and  some 
include  faculty  in  their  membership. 

Alpha  Delta — Mathematics  Club. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega — Omicron  Epsilon  Chaoter  (Service  Organiza- 
tion). 

Alpha   Psi  Omega — National  honorary  dramatic  fraternity. 

American   Chemical   Society — National  Affiliation. 

American  Guild  of  Organists  College  Siudent  Group — Na- 
tional affiliation. 

Art  Club 

Association  of  Women  Students 

Beta  Chi  Alpha — Social  and  service. 

Biology  Club 

Bridge  Club — Recreational. 
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Circle  K.  Club — Sponsored  by  Kiwanis. 

College  Band — A  concert  organization,  open  to  all  interested 
persons. 

College  Choir — Membership  by  audition. 

College  Orchestra,  A  Symphonic  organization  of  moderate  size, 
open   to  all  interested  persons. 

Concert  Band 

Council  of  Resident  Men's  Student  Association 

Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Union  College  Chapter 

CWENS — National  Honor  Society  for  Sophomore  Women  (form- 
erly Beta  Sigma). 

Dolphins — Swimming,  diving,  and  water  ballet. 

Foreign  Students  Association 

French  Club 

Gamma  Beta  Phi — Leadership  in  High  School  Beta  Club  members. 

German  Club 

Home  Economics  Club 

Iota  Sigma  Nu — Honorary  scholastic  fraternity. 

Lakeside  Dormftory  Council 

The  Milesl\ns — for  the  discussion  of  philosophical  questions. 
Faculty  and  students. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference — Student  Chapter 

Oxford  Club — Students  planning  Church  vocations. 

Phi-Mu-Alpha-Sinfonia  Fraternity-Music  —  Faculty  and  stu- 
dents. 

Pi  Epsilon  Alpha — Majors  and  Minors  in  area  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education. 

Pi  Gamma  Mu — The  Kentucky  Beta  chapter.  National  Social  Sci- 
ence Honor  Society. 

Playlikers 

P.  H.  T. — Wives  of  students. 

Radio  Club — Amateur  radio. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota — A  national  professional  music  fraternity. 

Stevenson  Hall  Dormitory  Council 

Student  Center  Board 
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Student  National  Educational  Association.  The  John  Owen 
Gross  Chapter. 

Student  Senate 
"U"  Club— Varsity  Letter  Men. 
Union  College  Christian  Association 
Womens^  Recreational  Association 

PUBLICATIONS 

Union  College  Bulletin. — An  official  quarterly  bulletin,  the 
January  issue  of  which  is  the  catalog  number.  This  bulletin  is  sent 
free  on  request. 

Parents'  Quarterly. 

Orange  and  Black. — A  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the  stu- 
dent body. 

Union  College  Alumnus. — A  quarterly  bulletin  published  by 
the  Alumni  office. 

Stespean. — The  yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  students  of 
the  college  under  senior  editorship. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library  houses  approximately 
45,000  books  and  receives  330  periodicals.  Its  stacks  are  open  for  the 
use  of  students  and  there  are  several  reading  rooms,  a  microfilm  room, 
and  a  small  lounge.  It  is  a  selective  depository  for  U.  S.  Government 
Publications.  Freshman  students  are  given  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library.  Regulations  for  using  library  materials  are  available  in  the  li- 
brary. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

Union  College  retains  two  physicians,  a  full-time  registered  nurse, 
and  a  part-time  registered  nurse  on  call  at  all  hours,  and  maintains  free 
infirmary  service  for  brief  illnesses.  Since  the  College  does  not  have 
facilities  for  taking  care  of  protracted  illness  arrangements  for 
hospitalization  must  be  made  by  the  student  or  his  parents.  When 
a  physician  is  needed,  the  patient  may  request  the  college  nurse  to  call 
one,  whose  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Such  bills,  however,  may  be 
handled  at  the  college  business  office  if  emergency  requires  such  action. 
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In  case  of  emergency  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician 
or  to  have  a  student  hospitalized  without  consent  of  the  parents. 

During  the  academic  year  (September  through  May),  all  full-time 
undergraduate  students  are  covered  by  a  $25  deductible  accident  and 
sickness  hospitalization  plan  which  is  arranged  by  the  College  at  no 
extra  cost  to  the  student.  All  claims  under  this  student  insurance  plan 
should   be   placed   through   the   College   Nurse. 

STUDENT  CONDUCT 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  at  all  times  according 
to  the  rules  of  good  society.  Restrictions  and  regulations  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  these  are  intended  to  foster  standards  and 
ideals  that  emphasize  the  development  of  Christian  character.  Only 
young  people  who  can  work  in  harmony  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
Union  College  should  apply  for  admission.  Students  who  are  careless 
in  conduct  or  wasteful  of  time  and  opportunity  may  be  asked  to  with- 
draw from  the  College. 

The  College  has  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  possession  of  firearms  on  campus,  and  participation  in 
any  form  of  gambling. 

No  student  shall  possess  or  use  intoxicating  liquor  while  he  is  en- 
rolled in  Union  College.  This  rule  apphes  to  every  student,  resident  and 
non-resident  students  alike.  It  is  applicable  when  students  are  away  from 
the  campus  representing  the  college  in  any  way,  i.e.,  a  participant  in  or 
spectator  of  a  college  athletic  event  or  other  function.  Any  student 
violating  this  regulation  may  be  expelled. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  dormitories  or  on  the 
campus.  Storage  space  for  firearms  is  provided  by  the  Office  of  Student 
Affairs  and  a  check  out  system  has  been  established. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping  from  all  on-campus  and 
off-campus  resident  students.  Persons  who  persist  in  lack  of  good  house- 
keeping will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  residence  on  the  campus.  The 
college  reserves  the  right  to  enter  and  inspect  the  rooms  of  students  at 
any  time.  Students  who  live  off  campus  must  sign  a  housing  agreement 
granting  Union  College  administrative  officials  the  right  to  inspect  stu- 
dent rooms. 
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AUTOMOBILES 

At  the  time  of  registration  for  classes  all  students  who  possess  auto- 
mobiles must  complete  an  automobile  registration  card.  Students  who 
wish  to  park  on  campus  must  pay  a  $2.00  parking  fee  and  affix  a  Union 
College  permit.  In  addition,  all  students  who  drive  cars  or  possess  cars 
must  furnish  proof  at  the  time  of  class  registration  that  their  automo- 
biles are  covered  by  adequate  liability  insurance  from  a  legal  under- 
writing agency.  The  term  "adequate  liability"  shall  be  defined  by  Union 
College.  Freshmen  and  all  students  securing  loans  through  the  Union 
College  loan  officer  must  deposit  their  automobile  keys  with  the  Office 
of  Student  Affairs  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Owners  are 
expected  to  observe  campus  traffic  rules  and  regulations  at  all  times. 
Freshmen  who  are  not  commuters  are  forbidden  to  own  automobiles. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had  superior  preparation  in 
certain  curricular  areas  have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced  course 
sections.  In  certain  cases  credit  will  be  given  by  an  examination  admin- 
istered by  the  Head  of  the  Department.  The  College  will  also  grant 
academic  credit  to  those  incoming  freshmen  who  have  successfully  par- 
ticipated in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Interested  students  should  consult  the  pubhcation 
"Advanced  Placement  Program"  of  the  College  Board  Advanced  Place- 
ment Examinations,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  their  High  School 
Guidance  Counselors.  Further  information  on  the  program  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Registrar  or  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

College  For  High  School  Students 

Superior  high  school  students,  recommended  by  their  Principals,  are 
permitted  to  take  certain  college  freshmen  courses  in  the  summer  sessions 
between  their  junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school  and  between  their 
graduation  and  the  opening  of  the  regular  fall  semester.  Credit  earned 
in  these  courses  will  be  recorded  after  the  student  has  been  regularly 
admitted  to  college  following  his  graduation  from  high  school  and  after 
he  has  completed  twenty-four  semester  hours  at  Union  with  a  "C" 
average. 
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Honors  Program 

Superior  students  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.50  are 
eligible  to  apply  for  honors  work  in  their  major  fields.  Students  ad- 
mitted to  Honors  candidacy  are  expected  to  be  capable  of  creative 
independent  study  and  research.  They  are  subject  to  general  college 
rules  pertaining  to  the  departmental  major.  The  immediate  supervision 
of  the  program  ^vill  be  the  responsibility  of  the  major  department  but 
important  changes  in  the  program  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Honors  Com- 
mittee. A  student  may  register  for  no  more  than  three  hours  credit  for 
each  semester  of  his  senior  year.  He  may  be  dropped  from  the  Program 
if  in  the  judgment  of  his  department  he  is  unable  to  do  the  work.  An 
Honors  Thesis  is  required  as  well  as  an  oral  examination  before  a  com- 
mittee of  four  professors,  including  the  major  professor  and  two  professors 
outside  of  the  department.  A  copy  of  the  Honors  Thesis  must  be  de- 
posited with  the  college   library. 

Honors  Program  in  Music 
See  School  of  Music 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar 
An   interdisciplinary   seminar   is   available   for   superior   upperclass- 
men  and  graduate  students. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 
In  accordance  with  its  policy  of  encouraging  students  to  study 
abroad  Union  College  will  give  full  academic  credit  to  students  who 
participate  in  the  Junior  Year  in  Freiburg  or  the  junior  year  program 
of  the  American  College  at  the  University  of  Poitiers.  Interested  stu- 
dents should  apply  to  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Languages. 

Saturday  Classes 
To  accommodate  in-service  teachers  a  limited  number  of  classes  are 
offered  on  Saturday  each  semester.  Four  semester  hours  of  undergraduate 
or  four  semester  hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  earned.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  regular  classes.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Bar- 
hourville,  Kentucky. 
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Extension  Program 
Extension  courses  will  be  offered  in  communities  throughout  South- 
eastern Kentucky  when  requested  by  the  school  officials  or  an  interested 
group  of  prospective  students.  The  college  sends  a  representative  to  the 
community  to  register  and  counsel  with  the  students.  Courses  may  be  on 
the  undergraduate  or  graduate  level.  They  are  usually  conducted  in  a 
public  building  approved  as  an  adequate  classroom. 

Summer  Session 

Union  College  has  two  terms  in  its  summer  session,  of  five  weeks 
each,  with  classes  meeting  five  days  each  week.  Students  may  register  for 
as  many  as  six  semester  hours  each  term.  Some  classes  during  the  sec- 
ond term  will  be  of  only  three  weeks  duration,  ending  July  30.  The 
work  offered  is  equivalent  in  method,  character,  and  credit  value  to 
that  of  the  academic  year.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same 
as  for  the  regular  year. 

Nearby  mountains  and  many  historic  places  are  easily  accessible 
for  excursions  and  picnics.  An  organized  recreational  program  on  the 
campus,  with  swimming  pool  and  tennis  courts,  is  available  to  students. 

European  Study — Travel  Seminar 
The  European  Study-Travel  Seminar  enables  superior  junior,  senior 
and  graduate  students  to  participate  in  a  conducted  tour  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  three  weeks  during  the  month  of  July,  followed  by  four  weeks 
of  concentrated  study  at  a  residential  center  in  England.  Academic  credit 
is  offered  for  courses  in  international  relations  and  advanced  studies 
in  English  Literature. 

Washington  Semester 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  American  University  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Union  College  participates  in  the  Washington  Semester  Program. 
Students  selected  to  study  under  this  program  spend  the  spring  semester 
of  their  junior  or  senior  year  in  Washington  and  are  enrolled  at  the 
American  University.  This  program  affords  students  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue their  college  education  while  observing  the  operation  of  government 
and  international  agencies  in  the  nation's  capital.  Detailed  information 
on  the  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  or  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 
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Alaska  Methodist  University  Exchange 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  Alaska  Methodist  University  in  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  Union  College  students  may  spend  a  summer  session  at 
A.  M.  U.  on  an  exchange  basis  and  A.  M.  U.  students  will  spend  the 
summer  session  at  Union  College.  A  faculty  exchange  program  has  also 
been  arranged.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 

Placement  Service 
The  College  maintains  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates  and 
other  students  who  terminate  their  college  training  with  the  idea  of  seek- 
ing employment.  Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  as  well  as 
other  employers  seeking  college  trained  persons  to  fill  positions  are  in- 
vited to  visit  the  College  and  interview  applicants  in  whom  they  are 
interested.  All  inquiries  from  those  employers  who  cannot  or  prefer 
not  to  come  to  the  campus  will  receive  prompt  and  courteous  atten- 
tion. The  Placement  Service  is  prepared  to  give  full  information  about 
any  of  its  applicants. 

ADMISSION 

Application  for  Admission — Undergraduate 
Each  applicant  for  admission  to  Union  College  must  present  to  the 
Committee  on  Admission  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  previous  academic 
training  and  of  good  character.  He  should: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Bar- 
bourville,   Kentucky,   for   Application   for   Admission   form. 

2.  Return  his  application  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations. 
Union  College,  together  with  Health  Certificate  filled  out  by  his  family 
doctor  and  character  references  from  two  persons,  one  preferably  a 
minister. 

Include  $10.00  application  fee,  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  This  fee 
is  not  refundable. 

Include  $40.00  reservation  deposit  for  rooms  and  for  apartments  of 
College  Courts.  Upon  occupancy,  this  becomes  a  caution  deposit. 

3.  Have  an  official  record  of  all  high  school  and  previous  college 
work  mailed  directly  from  these  schools  to  the  Registrar,  Union  College. 
Transcripts  brought  by  students  are  not  considered  official. 

4.  If   the   child   of  a  disabled   or  deceased   veteran,   under   Public 
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Law  864,  file  an  application  for  Program  of  Education  and  Training 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  which  will  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligi- 
bility to  attend  Union  College. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  as  soon  as  all  these  creden- 
tials and  deposits  are  received.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  in  writing 
promptly  thereafter. 

Application  For  Admission — Graduate 
The  applicant  must  file  an  application  for  admission  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Graduate  Studies,  Union  College,  Barbourville.  Two  transcripts 
of  all  college  work  are  required.  One  transcript  and  a  health  certificate, 
on  form  supplied  by  the  college,  must  accompany  the  application.  One 
transcript  should  be  mailed  to  the  Office  of  the  Registrar.  There  is  a 
$15.00  Application  for  Admission  fee,  which  is  refunded  only  when 
admission  is  denied. 

Admission  Requirements 
Union   College   admits  qualified   students   without  regard   to   race, 
creed   or  color. 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  as  stu- 
dents with  advanced  standing,  as  special  students,  or  as  graduate  stu- 
dents, based  upon  previous  records  on  file  at  Union  College: 

Sophomore — completed  24  semester  hours  with  at  least  48  quality 

points 
Junior — completed  56  semester  hours  with  at  least  112  quality  points 

and  the  Sopiiomore  tests. 
Senior — completed   94   semester  hours   with   at   least   "C"   standing 
Special — An   adult,  high  school  work  incomplete,  not  working  to- 
ward a  degree.  A  student,  with  a  baccalaureate  degree,  regis- 
tered  for   undergraduate  credit. 
Graduate — must    possess   a   baccalaureate   degree. 

Admission  To  The  Freshman  Class. — Each  applicant  should 
submit  a  transcript  which  shows  that  he  has  graduated  with  sixteen  units 
from  an  accredited  high  school  with  a  "C"  average,  ranks  in  the  upper 
two-thirds  of  his  graduating  class,  and  ranked  in  at  least  the  35th  per- 
centile on  standardized  tests  taken  at  the  high  school  level.  Ten  of  the 
units  earned  must  be  in  academic  subjects:  four  units  in  English,  at  least 
one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  in  geometry,  two  in  social  studies,  and  two  in 
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laboratory  science.  Foreign  language  is  recommended.  Students  fail- 
ing to  meet  any  one  of  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on  probation 
if  the  Committee  on  Admissions  thinks  other  factors  warrant  special 
consideration.  The  College  Qualification  tests  taken  during  his  senior 
year,  College  Entrance  Board,  American  College  Tests,  or  the  equi- 
valent, may  be  used,  for  admission. 

All  students  must  take  the  American  College  Tests.  Those  students 
residing  in  areas  where  ACT  are  not  normally  administered  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  them  in  September  upon  admission.  A  fee  of  $4.00  shall 
be  charged  for  this  testing. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a  non-accredited  high  school 
must  establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college  program  before  he  can  be 
recognized  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  may  be  done  by  completing 
at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of  residence  study  with  not  less 
than  a  "C"  average. 

An  Applicant,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  on 
a  high  school  equivalency  certificate,  based  on  the  General  Education 
Development  tests,  provided  the  scores  earned  are  equal  to  or  above  the 
minimum  recommended  for  college  entrance  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education. 

Freshman  Orientation  and  Registration. — Each  member  of  the 
freshman  class  must  be  present  at  the  time  scheduled  for  Freshman 
Orientation.  A  program  centered  around  problems  peculiar  to  begin- 
ning students  will  be  conducted  by  the  faculty  and  a  group  of  advanced 
students.  Typical  topics  discussed  will  be  "How  to  Study,"  "How  to 
Budget  Your  Time,"  "The  Transition  from  High  School  to  College," 
and  "What  to  Expect  from  a  Program  of  Christian  Education."  Classi- 
fication tests  will  be  administered.  The  faculty  of  the  College  will  be 
present  to  aid  students  in  registering  and  to  offer  advice  in  choosing 
courses. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  who  desire  admis- 
sion with  advanced  standing  must  present  credits  from  an  accredited 
junior  college,  senior  college,  or  university.  The  transcript  of  credit  must 
show  that  the  applicant  has  been  honorably  dismissed,  that  the  entrance 
requirements  of  Union  College  have  been  met,  and  that  he  has  a  "C" 
average.  The  credit  to  be  allowed  and  the  classification  given  will  be 
determined  by  the  Dean  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  departments 
concerned.  Sixty-seven  semester  hours  is  the  maximum  amount  of  junior 
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college  credit  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  All  credit  allowed 
b  tentative  until  the  candidate  has  proved  himself  capable  of  pursuing 
the  advanced  courses  entered. 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all 
students  continue  their  studies  to  graduation.  Even  when  a  student  does 
not  expect  to  graduate,  it  will  usually  be  wise  to  pursue  one  of  the  regu- 
lar programs  while  in  College.  Irregular  selection  of  studies  will  not  be 
permitted  without  good  reason.  However,  applicants  who  are  persons 
of  mature  years,  \vho  give  evidence  of  \vell-defined  purpose,  and  who 
desire  to  pursue  some  special  line,  or  lines,  of  work,  without  becoming 
candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students.  All  of 
these  applications  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions 
and  no  official  action  can  be  taken  on  such  a  case  until  the  necessary 
credentials  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Such  a  student  may  be 
regularly  classified,  matriculating  for  a  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  year's  work  at  Union  and  upon  acceptance  by  the  Ad- 
mission Committee.  For  more  complete  information  write  the  Director 
of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky.  Special 
students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  other  students  with  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  work  done  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

Veterans  Affairs. — Credit  for  educational  experiences  in  the 
Armed  Forces  is  granted,  based  on  recommendations  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education.  This  is  recorded  for  students  who  have  completed 
at  least  one  semester  (12  or  more  semester  hours)  resident  study  at 
Union  and  have  a  2.00  or  better  scholastic  standing. 

War  Orphans  Education,  P.L.  634.  Application  should  be  made 
at  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration  Office,  prior  to  registration  for 
college. 

Admission   to  the   Graduate   Program. — See  Graduate   Studies. 

Admission  as  Auditors. — Students  may  audit  some  classes,  with 
the  permission  of  the  instructor.  They  must  register  as  if  for  credit.  Stu- 
dents new  to  Union  College  pay  the  regular  $10.00  admission  fee.  There 
is  also  an  audit  fee. 

Physical  Examination. — Union  College  attempts  to  give  aid  to 
all  students  in  matters  of  health.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  regular 
physician  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  entrance  procedure  of  each  stu- 
dent.    Smallpox,     tetanus,     and     typhoid     vaccinations     are     required. 
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During  the  course  of  the  college  year,  Tuberculin  tests  will  be  given,  un- 
less the  student  can  submit  proof  of  having  received  this  test  before  com- 
ing to  college. 

Physical  Examination  report  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office 
of  College  Relations  or  from  the  college  nurse,  and  the  examination 
should  be  made  by  the  appHcant's  family  physician.  If  completely  filled- 
out  medical  and  dental  examination  report  is  not  filed  at  registration, 
student  is  required  to  have  the  examinations  done  by  local  physicians,  at 
his  own  expense,  before  registration  is  completed. 

Room  and  Board. — A  student  who  does  not  five  with  his  immedi- 
ate family  will  be  required  to  room  in  a  college  hall  unless  all  rooms 
are  occupied.  An  application  must  be  made  for  a  room  with  reservation 
deposit  of  $40.00.  This  deposit  must  be  made  by  June  1.  No  room  re- 
served for  a  student  will  be  held  unoccupied  beyond  the  first  day  of 
registration  unless  there  is  a  definite  explanation  and  a  request  to  occupy 
at  a  stated  later  date. 

The  room  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made  in  writing  not 
later  than  ninety  days  before  the  term  starts.  On  enrollment,  this  deposit 
becomes  a  breakage  guarantee,  returnable  when  the  student  withdraws 
from  the  College,  according  to  the  statement  on  refunds.  A  charge  is 
made  for  damage  to  school  property. 

Room  keys  that  are  not  turned  in  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  at 
the  end  of  the  term  or  school  year  will  be  charged  to  breakage  at  the 
rate  of  $1.00  a  key.  The  same  rate  will  be  charged  to  any  student  for 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  replace  keys. 

Linen  and  towels  will  be  provided  each  student  living  in  the  college 
dormitories.  The  College  does  not  provide  blankets,  rugs,  or  curtains. 
Students  should  bring  study  lamps  or  may  purchase  them  through  the 
College  Bookstore.  Light  bulbs  for  these  should  not  be  in  excess  of 
75  watts. 

All  students  who  room  on  the  campus  are  required  to  board  in  the 
college  dining  hall  unless  they  have  permission  to  do  otherwise,  from 
the  Dean  of  Students. 

Liability. — The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  personal 
property  or  bodily  injury  resulting  from  fire  or  other  causes. 
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COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided  into  two  semesters. 
The  rates  quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The  cost  of  a  regular  ses- 
sion of  nine  months  can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's  expenses 
by  two.  All  checks  should  be  made  payable  to  Union  College. 

Undergraduate  Expenses  : 

fTuition  (10  to  17  semester  hours)    $573.00 

*Room    125.00 

*Board    215.00 

fTotal  for  Boarding  Student   913.00 

fNon-Boarding  Student  573.00 

Part-time  tuition  for  all  registration  under  ten  or  above  seventeen 
semester  hours,  per  semester  hour    20.00 

Graduate  Expenses: 

Graduate   Tuition,   per   semester   hour    $20.00 

Summer  Session  Expenses: 

Tuition,  Undergraduate,  per  semester  hour   $20.00 

Graduate,  per  semester  hour   20.00 

Room,  each  5-week  term   30.00 

Board — full  week,  each  5-week  term   60.00 

— short  week  (Monday  breakfast  through  Friday  lunch) 
each  term    40.00 

The  charges  for  individual  meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  are  as  follows: 
Breakfast,  $.50;  Lunch,  $.80;  Dinner,  $1.00;  Sunday  noon,  $1.25. 


*  Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation.  Dormitories  are  closed  during  intermissions 
and  Christmas  holidays.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain  delegates  to  conventions  and 
other  related  groups  in  the  residence  halls  during  vacation  periods.  Students  will  be  notified  in 
advance  of  such  contemplated  occasions  and  assurance  given  regarding  the  safeguarding  of  their 
personal  property  during  such  occupancy.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the  College 
charge   for  Board   may,    if  necessary,   be   changed  at   any   time   without   notice. 

t$10.00  of  thb  amount,  each  semester,  is  designated  for  Student  Center  construction,  as  voted  by 
students  December  10,  1962.  $1.00  Ls  collected  for  Student  Senate  dues  and  $1.00  is  collected 
for  class  dues. 
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Other  Expenses 

Admission  fee:      Undergraduate    $  10.00 

Graduate    15.00 

Audit  fee,  per  semester  hour  10.00 

Bowling  fee   15.00 

Change  in  schedule  fee    5.00 

College  Court  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities  furnished)    60.00 

Examination :   late  examination   fee    $   1 .00 

late  final  examination  fee   5.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's  degree 25.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  degree   30.00 

(Graduation   in   absentia  fee    10.00 

Late  registration  fee    10.00 

Music:  Preparatory  Department:  Piano,  Strings,  Wind  Instruments 

(one  half-hour  lesson,  weekly)    per  semester    25.00 

Music   lessons:    part-time  and  special  students,  per  semester   ....25.00 
Transcript — after  first  copy  (one  week's  notice  required)    1.00 

Terms  of  Payment 
The  business  office  requires  that  payment  for  one  full  semester  be 
made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  privilege  to  pay  by 
installments  can  be  granted  only  by  special  application  to  the  treasurer 
prior  to  registration.  The  following  carrying  charges  on  any  unpaid  bal- 
ance after  registration  day  will  be  added  to  the  student's  account: 

$     1    to    $  50 $1,00 

51    to      100 2.00 

101    to      200 4.00 

201    to     300 6.00 

301    to     400 8.00 

401  to     500     10.00 

501  or     more    12.00 

All  student  accounts  must  be  paid  in  full  by  November  1,  for  the 
fall  semester  and  by  April  1,  for  the  spring  semester.  This  rule  will  be 
strictly  adhered  to,  and  both  the  student  and  his  family  should  under- 
stand it  before  registration.  Accounts  not  paid  in  full  by  these  dates  will 
be  referred  to  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs  and  the  student  will  be 
suspended  from  classes  immediately. 
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A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until  he  formally  notifies  the 
Office  of  Academic  Affairs  of  his  withdrawal  and  all  refunds  will  be 
based  on  the  date  of  this  notification. 


Refunds 

Since  faculty  engagements  and  other  commitments  are  made  by  the 
college  for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refund  schedule  has 
been  established  in  order  that  the  College  and  the  Student  may  share 
the  loss  equitably  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  or  to 
make  a  change  in  his  program. 

1.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount  unused  to  the  date  of  with- 
drawal. A  full  week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a  week. 

2.  Tuition  and  Room  will  be  refunded  on  the  following  basis: 
REGULAR  TERM  — Twenty  percent  of  the  total  for  tuition  and 
room  will  be  charged  for  each  of  the  first  two  weeks  and  ten  per  cent 
for  each  of  the  following  six  weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  No  re- 
funds will  be  made  on  tuition  after  the  eighth  week.  Any  part  of  a 
week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 

SUMMER  TERM — Forty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  will  be  charg- 
ed the  first  week  and  thirty  percent  for  each  of  the  following  two 
weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated 
as  a  full  week. 

3.  Any  registrant  who  has  completed  registration  and  who  has  failed  to 
attend  a  single  class  may  have  his  account  credited  for  the  money 
paid,  this  to  apply  for  use  on  future  registration  within  a  twelve- 
month period. 

4.  Room  Reservation  Deposits — This  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request 
is  made  in  writing  not  later  than  ninety  days  before  the  term  starts. 

5.  Caution  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of  written  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  indicating  the  depositor 
is  no  longer  enrolled  as  a  student  at  Union  College  and  that  he  has 
left  dormitory  rooms  and  equipment  undamaged. 

6.  No  fees  are  returnable. 
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STUDENT  AID 

Standards  for  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

The  College  maintains  an  extensive  program  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  financial  assistance  to  promising  students  who  need  help  in 
meeting  their  expenses,  or  who  have  attained  particular  merit  in 
scholarship  or  other  accomplishments.  Only  those  students  whose 
scholarship  and  character  indicate  leadership  ability  and  promise  of 
future  usefulness  will  be  approved  for  aid.  Students  who  have  been 
granted  financial  assistance  must  maintain  a  stated  scholastic  standing 
in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  continuing  aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  at  the  end  of 
the  first  semester.  To  be  eligible  for  aid  during  the  sophomore  year,  a 
student  must  have  a  cumulative  average  of  at  least  2.0;  junior  year, 
2.05;  senior  year,  2.10. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance  may  be  deprived  of  their  aid 
at  any  time  if  they  are  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
careless  in  their  conduct,  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  policy 
of  the  college. 

As  a  general  policy  no  student  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  one 
scholarship,  nor  will  any  student  be  eligible  for  aid  from  a  combination 
of  scholarship,  workship,  and  loan-grant  sources  in  excess  of  the  full 
amount  of  his  tuition,  room  and  board. 

No  student  may  be  approved  for  financial  aid  until  official  admis- 
sion to  Union  College  has  been  granted. 

Students  receiving  aid  during  the  summer  on  a  College  Work  Pro- 
gram will  be  expected  to  make  a  non-refundable  payment  of  at  least 
$5.00  each  week  on  their  fall  tuition. 

Aid  Applications 

All  scholarships,  workships,  loan-grants,  and  loans  are  awarded 
through  application  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  unless  speci- 
fied otherwise.  Scholarship  and  workship  applications  from  new  students 
should  be  received  when  application  for  admission  to  the  college  is 
submitted.  Applications  for  loan  grants  should  be  made  during  the  two 
weeks  immediately  following  the  registration  dates.  Loan  applications  are 
received  any  time. 
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Students  making  application  for  a  scholarship  or  other  financial  aid 
shall  submit  a  transcript  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  as  well  as  to  the 
Registrar. 

Scholarships 

Union  College  Honor  Scholarships.  —  Honor  Scholarships  in 
an  amount  up  to  $500.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  select 
graduates  of  accredited  high  schools  who  enter  Union  College  the  first 
regular  semester  after  graduation.  The  first  or  second  place  students  in 
graduating  classes  of  fifty  or  less,  the  first  and  second  place  students  in 
graduating  classes  of  more  than  fifty,  the  first,  second  and  third  students 
in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one  hundred,  and  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships.  An  applicant  for  an 
honor  scholarship  must  not  only  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  class 
rank  listed  above,  but  he  must  also  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  on  the 
College  Qualifying  Test  given  in  Kentucky  high  schools  or  on  an  equiv- 
alent test  based  on  national  norms.  Evidence  of  these  scores  should 
accompany   the  principal's   recommendation   for  an   honor  scholarship. 

A  number  of  scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  persons  who  rank 
above  the  eighty-fifth  percentile  on  the  College  Qualifying  Test  or  the 
American  College  Test,  or  their  equivalent.  A  person  ranking  above  the 
ninetieth  percentile  will  be  eligible  to  receive  a  scholarship  upon  the 
recommendation  of  his  principal.  A  person  between  the  eighty-fifth  and 
ninetieth  percentile  will  be  considered  for  a  scholarship  on  his  individual 
merit   and  upon   the  recommendation  of  his  principal. 

Honor  Scholarships  will  be  renewed  for  the  sophomore  year  if  the 
recipient  maintains  a  3.0  average  during  his  freshman  year.  The  scholar- 
ship is  renewable  for  each  succeeding  year  as  long  as  the  recipient  main- 
tains an  over  all  quality  point  standing  of  3.3. 

Applications  from  high  school  seniors  should  be  received  by  the 
Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College,  by  April  1  to  be  assured  of 
consideration  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

Alumni  Scholarship.— The  Union  College  Alumni  Association 
awards  an  annual  $400  scholarship  to  a  needy  student  with  great 
promise  of  future  usefulness.  The  recipient  of  the  scholarship  is  selected 
by   the   Scholarship  Committee  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
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Barbourville  Kiwanis  Scholarship.  —  The  Kiwanis  Club  of 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  supplemented  an  educational  fund  origin- 
ated by  Mr.  C.  F.  Heidrick  and  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union 
College  for  promising  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial  Scholarship  for 
Christian  Workers. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City, 
Tennessee,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  that  provides  an  annual  stipend 
of  $300.00  for  a  promising  student  who  plans  a  life  of  service  in  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship.  —  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  F.  Blair  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  endowed  a  $250.00 
scholarship  for  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  a  student  in  the  sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year  on  the  basis 
of  need,  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
F.  Brick  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  provide  annually  a  scholarship 
of  $100  for  a  student  who  participates  in  the  competitive  swimming 
program  of  the  College. 

Foreign  Scholarships.  —  Union  College  maintains  a  scholarship 
fund  to  aid  students  from  other  lands.  The  awards  vary  in  size  but  may 
amount  to  full-cost  grants.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to  Christian 
students  based  on  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Junior  College  Scholarship.  —  Union  College  has  established 
four  honor  scholarships  for  graduates  of  Sue  Bennett  Junior  College  and 
the  same  number  for  graduates  of  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College  to  be 
awarded  each  year.  Two  graduates  from  each  institution  will  be  eligible 
for  scholarships,  valued  at  $500.00  per  year  and  two  will  receive 
scholarships  of  $250.00. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  a  student  must  graduate  in  the 
top  twenty  percent  of  his  class  at  the  junior  college  and  be  in  need  of 
financial  assistance.  The  junior  college  will  nominate  the  four  persons  to 
receive  the  scholarships  and  Union  College  will  decide  the  amount  of 
the  scholarship  for  each  student.  These  scholarships  will  be  renewed  for 
the  senior  year  up  to  the  amount  of  $250.00  upon  the  approval  of  the 
scholarship  committee.  Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the  junior  college 
which  the  applicant  is  attending. 
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Additional  Junior  College  Scholarships. — Scholarships  in  the 
amount  of  $500.00  each,  for  one  year,  are  awarded  to  outstanding  gradu- 
ates from  a  selected  group  of  junior  colleges  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  junior  college  president  or  academic  dean. 

W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship. — Mr.  John  W.  Landrum 
of  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship  of  $250.00 
for  a  promising  Methodist  ministerial  student  in  memory  of  his  father. 
The  student  benefited  by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit  outstanding 
personal  attitudes  of  religious  sincerity,  devotion,  and  earnestness  in 
purpose.  Demonstrated  failure  to  exhibit  these  qualifications  to  a  high 
degree  will  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  scholarship. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship. — The  London  Laundry  &  Dry 
Cleaners,  London,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  annual  $250.00  scholar- 
ship to  assist  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Southeastern 
Kentucky  during  his  freshman  year  at  Union  College.  The  scholarship 
is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Middlesboro  Trinity  Methodist  Church  Scholarship. — The 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  provides  annually 
a  scholarship  of  $100  for  a  needy  senior  Methodist  ministerial  student 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Henderson  Set- 
tlement AND  Methodist  Children's  Home  Students. — The  Rev.  I. 
S.  Pineur  of  the  Kentucky  Annual  Conference  provides  an  annual 
scholarship  of  $50.00  for  a  needy  student  from  Henderson  Settlement, 
Frakes,  Kentucky,  or  the  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Ken- 
tucky. This  scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of  Dr.  Paul  Muncy,  Union 
College  Trustee  and  loyal  Methodist  layman  in  the  Kentucky  Annual 
Conference. 

National  Methodist  Scholarships.— The  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually  to  several  Methodist 
students  scholarships  covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  character,  need  and  scholastic  ability.  Only  students  having 
at  least  a  "B"  average  are  eligible. 

Presser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship.  —  Union  College 
receives  each  year  from  the  Presser  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  grant  of  $400.00  to  be  given  by  the  College  as  a  Music  scholar- 
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ship.  Recipients  of  this  scholarship  are  selected  by  the  President  of  the 
College  and  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department.  The  recipient  must  be 
majoring  in  Music  and  preference  will  be  given  to  students  preparing 
to  become  teachers  of  music. 

E.  O.  Robinson  Foundation  Scholarship. — The  E.  O.  Robinson 
Foundation  has  established  an  annual  scholarship  program  to  assist 
needy  students  who  reside  in  the  Appalachian  Region  of  Eastern 
Kentucky.  Students  receiving  these  scholarships  should  give  promise  of 
being  able  to  complete  their  academic  work  successfully.  They  should  be 
and  remain  unmarried  while  receiving  assistance  from  this  scholarship. 
Qualified  persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Sims  Scholarship  Fund. — Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  C.  Sims  of 
West  View,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  preparing  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  The 
income  from  the  fund  will  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship  to  a  student  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

Union  National  Bank  Scholarship. — The  Union  National  Bank 
of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  $485.00  Scholarship  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is 
awarded  to  a  student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Knox  County 
for  the  freshman  year  at  Union  College  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship, 
character,  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

O.  H.  YiALi.  Memorial  Scholarships. — Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  and 
family  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial  scholarship 
fund  at  Union  College  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  number  and  size  of 
the  scholarships  vary,  being  intended  for  emergency  use  by  needy 
students. 

William  M.  Wilson  Memorial  Scholarship. — Mrs.  Eva  Old- 
field  Wilson  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  scholarship 
fund  in  memory  of  her  late  husband.  The  income  from  the  fund  will 
be  used  to  provide  an  annual  stipend  of  $200  for  a  promising  student 
preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

Other  Scholarships. — Other  scholarships  are  often  available  for 
students  of  exceptional  academic  ability  and/or  great  financial  need. 
Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 
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Assist  antships 

Several  Senior  Assistantships  are  made  available  annually,  one  or 
more  in  each  of  the  academic  divisions.  The  assistantships  are  open  to  stu- 
dents of  outstanding  scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great  promise  of  future 
usefulness  and  who  are  considering  graduate  studies  with  a  view  of  enter- 
ing college  teaching.  The  duties  of  the  Senior  Assistants  include  occasional 
classroom  lectures,  research,  remedial  work  with  beginning  students, 
assisting  in  laboratories,  etc.  The  Assistants  are  expected  to  spend  a 
minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week  on  the  work  assigned.  The  awards 
are  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  upon  recommendation  from 
the  Division  Chairmen.  Senior  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $400.00 
per  year.  Work  Study  Senior  Assistants  receive  $1.50  per  hour  part-time 
and  $1.75  per  hour  for  full  time  work. 

Graduate  Assistantships 

Assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  $700.00  each,  plus  a  remission  of 
graduate  tuition  and  room. 

Graduate  Assistants  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
graduate  studies  and  to  assume  such  responsibilities  as  may  be  assigned 
by  their  department  or  major  professor.  The  award  is  paid  in  nine  equal 
monthly  installments.  The  appointments  are  made  for  one  year  only 
but  may  be  renewed  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  study  and  research 
should  be  continued. 

These  assistantships  are  open  to  students  who  hold  the  Bachelor's 
Deg^ree  from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing.  Forms  for 
making  application  may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of 
Student  Aid  and  application  must  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  1. 

Graduate  Work-Study  Assistantships 
These  work-study  assistantships  pay  $2.50  an  hour  full  time  work 
and  $2.00  an  hour  part-time  work.  A  graduate  student,  completing  a 
Master's  degree  in   12  months,  can  earn  $1,740  during  this  period  by 
taking  advantage  of  all  vacation  work  opportunities. 

A  graduate  student,  completing  a  Master's  degree  in  16  months 
(two  summer  sessions)  can  earn  $2,800  during  this  period  by  taking 
advantage  of  all  vacation  work  opportunities  and  working  full  time  one 
semester.  The  Graduate  Student  Work-Study  Program  wage  rates  have 
been  set  up  so  a  graduate  student  with  no  other  financial  help  can 
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earn  enough  money  to  cover  his  Master's  degree  expense  on  the   16- 
month  work-study  schedule. 

Work-Study  Assistantships  are  available  only  to  graduate  students 
whose  family  annual  income  is  $3,200  or  less.  This  amount  may  be  as 
much  as  $5,600  as  determined  by  number  of  other  dependents  and 
any  circumstances  based  on  unusual  costs  for  illness  or  debt.  The  Work- 
Study  Program  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Works  hips 

The  college  seeks  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  in  jobs  on 
the  campus.  Such  jobs  consist  of  stenographic  work  in  college  offices, 
science  laboratory  assistance,  service  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  in 
the  library,  student  center,  gymnasium,  and  on  the  campus  grounds.  Each 
workship  student  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  or  other 
college  employee  who  makes  a  monthly  time  report  to  the  OfHce  of 
Student  Affairs  where  credit  on  an  hourly  basis  is  entered  on  the  student's 
account.  The  remuneration  is  $1.00  per  hour  uniformly  for  all  jobs.  The 
Director  of  Student  Aid  can  withdraw  the  workship  at  any  time  if  stu- 
dent performance  or  attitude  is  unsatisfactory. 

There  are  generally  two  types  of  assignments;  a  full  workship 
requiring  about  twelve  hours  of  service  per  week,  and  a  one-half  work- 
ship  requiring  about  six  hours  of  service  per  week.  A  full  workship 
enables  a  student  to  earn  about  $320.00  for  the  academic  year,  and  a 
one-half  workship  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  earn  about 
$160.00  for  the  academic  year. 

Work-Study  Program 
Students  who  need  financial  assistance  to  attend  college  may  apply 
for  employment  under  the  Federal  Work  Study  Program  at  Union  Col- 
lege. Students  from  low-income  families  may  earn  as  much  as  $1,300 
per  year  by  working  part-time  while  attending  school  and  full  time 
during  vacation  periods.  Work  Study  students  may  receive  a  National 
Defense  Student  Loan  to  complete  their  financial  needs.  Applications 
should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

Educational   Opportunity   Grants 
The   Educational   Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  grants  of 
from  $200  to  $800  to  students  of  exceptional  financial  need  who  are  in 
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academic  good  standing  at  Union  College.  Students  coming  from  families 
in  which  the  parents  can  contribute  less  than  $600  per  year  toward  the 
expenses  of  college  can  qualify  as  being  of  "exceptional  financial  need." 
This  program,  financed  by  the  government,  is  an  "opportunity"  program 
and  not  a  "scholarship"  program,  and  therefore  students  are  eligible  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  institution,  if  academic  promise  continues,  if  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  graduation,  if  Federal  funds  continue  to  be  avail- 
able, and  if  financial  need  remains.  Those  interested  may  receive  applica- 
tions and  further  information  through  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Loan-Grants 

Ministerial  Loan-Grant. — Ministerial  loan-grants  amounting  to 
$250.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  students  studying  for  the 
ministry.  To  be  eligible  for  this  aid  the  student  must  have  a  license  to 
preach,  or  enroll  in  the  non-credit  religion  course,  Conference  Studies, 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  obtaining  of  the  license 
to  preach.  Renewal  of  the  loan-grant  is  dependent  on  the  student's 
successfully  passing  this  course  and  obtaining  the  hcense  to  preach  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Applicants  qualified  for  the 
loan-grant  must  sign  a  note  for  the  amount  received  each  semester. 
These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after  the  individual  has  entered  into  the 
full-time  ministry.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and  enters  another 
field  of  endeavor  the  notes  become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  $500.00  for  the  academic  year  are  avail- 
able to  Methodist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve  four  years  in  the 
Kentucky  or  Louisville  Annual  Conference.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled 
after  the  specified  service  has  been  fulfilled.  Apply  to  the  Director  of 
Religious  Life. 

Grants  to  Children  of  Ministers. — The  unmarried  children  of 
ordained  Methodist  ministers  in  good  standing  who  are  employed  full 
time  in  the  service  of  the  church  may  receive  a  grant  of  $250.00  for 
the  academic  year.  Applications  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  the 
Director  of  Religious  Life. 

College  Employee  Grants. — The  spouse  and  unmarried  depend- 
ent children  of  full-time  employees  of  Union  College  may  receive  a  full 
tuition  grant  at  Union  College.  A  tuition  grant  at  other  colleges  partici- 
pating in  the  Tuition  Exchange  Program  is  available  to  employees' 
unmarried  dependent  children. 
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Loans 

Methodist  Men's  Loan  Fund. — The  Methodist  Men's  Clubs  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Louisville  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church 
provide  loans  to  deserving  men  and  women  students  of  Union  College. 
Applications  are  received  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs,  New  freshmen 
must  have  had  a  "B"  average  in  high  school.  Loans  may  be  received 
up  to  $400  per  year. 

Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund. — The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  to  worthy  students  at  Union  College 
the  resources  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund.  Apply  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Student  Aid  at  Union  College. 

National  Defense  Student  Fund. — Union  College  is  participating 
fully  in  the  student  loan  program  as  established  by  the  85th  Congress  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Only  students  with  above 
average  academic  records  and  real  financial  need  should  apply  for  these 
loans.  Special  consideration  in  the  selection  of  loan  recipients  will  be  given 
to  students  with  superior  academic  background  who  express  a  desire  to 
teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to  those  whose  academic 
background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation  in  science,  mathe- 
matics, or  a  modem  foreign  language.  Detailed  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

United  Student  Aid  Fund  Loan. — Students  with  above  average 
academic  records  and  a  financial  need  may  obtain  a  United  Student  Aid 
Fund  Loan  up  to  $500.00  per  semester.  Further  information  may  be 
secured  from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund. — Mrs.  Waldo  Brown  of  Knox- 
ville,  Tennessee,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  mother 
of  Mr.  John  B.  Gates,  a  former  student  at  Union  College.  The  resources 
of  the  fund  are  available  to  senior  male  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry. 

Burton  and  Verda  Hensley  Student  Loan  Fund. — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burton  F.  Hensley  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  students  at  Union 
College.  The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  and  needy 
unmarried  students. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erw^in  King  Loan  Fund.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin 
King  have  established  a  loan  fimd  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students  in 
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their  junior  or  senior  years  at  Union  College.  To  qualify  for  a  loan  the 
students  must  possess  high  qualities  of  character  and  scholarship. 

Guy  H.  Williams  Loan  Fund. — Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna  Williams. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  students  who  have 
spent  two  years  at  Union  College  and  have  a  "C"  average  or  better. 

Book  Loan  Fund. — The  Senior  Class  of  1957  established  a  loan 
fund  with  the  hope  that  future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitalization. 
The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  full-time  students  on  a  short- 
term  loan  basis  for  the  purchase  of  required  textbooks. 

Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Student  Loan  Fund.— 
Mr.  William  S.  Murphy,  former  director  of  development  at  Union 
College  and  first  vice  president  of  the  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, provided  the  initial  gift  to  establish  this  fund.  The  continued 
support  of  the  fund  was  accepted  by  the  Knox  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  contribution  of 
Union  College  to  the  educational,  economic,  social,  and  religious  life 
of  Knox  County  and  vicinity.  The  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce attempts  to  make  annual  contributions  to  this  fund,  and  en- 
courages local  citizens  to  do  likewise. 

Other  Loan  Funds. — Student  loans  are  available  from  a  number 
of  funds  not  specifically  designated  for  Union  College  students,  but  for 
which  Union  College  students  are  eligible.  Specific  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 


Endowments 

Anna  E.  and  John  William  Harris  Memorial  Fund — Dr.  J. 
William  Harris  has  established  a  lectureship  Fund  containing  the  sum 
of  $30,000  in  memory  of  his  sister,  Anna  E.  Harris,  and  his  father, 
John  William  Harris. 

CoLUTHA  J.  Taylor  Wright  Memorial  Fund — Mr.  J.  S.  Wright, 
of  Whitley  City,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright.  The  initial  sum 
was  $1000. 
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Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Phi- 
losophy— Mrs.  Obed  H.  Wilson  has  established  the  Francis  Landrum 
memorial  professorship  through  a  bequest  at  $50,000  in  1927. 

Charles  and  Leona  Jennings  Memorial  Fund — Dr.  Charles  M. 
Jennings  of  Marietta,  Georgia,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  parents,  Charles  and  Leona  Jennings,  the  income  from 
which  is  to  be  used  to  provide  an  annual  bonus  to  the  head  of  the 
department  of  biology  at  Union  College. 

William  Jones  Endowment  Fund — Mr.  William  Jones  of  Bar- 
bourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  fund,  which  may  be  augmented 
from  time  to  time,  the  income  from  which  is  designated  for  use  by  the 
School  of  Music  to  purchase  recordings  and  musical  scores. 

Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  Endowment  Fund — -Mrs.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles 
of  Waco,  Texas,  has  established  this  fund  to  memorialize  her  husband, 
Lewis  Ogden  Stiles,  and  his  first  wife,  Pearl  Long  Stiles,  both  faithful 
Methodists  of  Irvington,  Kentucky.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  weis  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Sam  P.  Stiles,  a  Kentucky  Methodist  minister.  The  income  from 
this  fund  will  be  used  to  finance  grants-in-aid  under  the  college  loan- 
grant  program  to  Kentucky  Methodist  students  planning  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  annual  conferences. 

Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer  Memorial  Fund — The  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  L 
Meyer  of  Pikeville,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer.  The  income  from  this 
fund  is  designated  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  Union  College 
library. 

Dorothy  Lucas  Memorial  Fund — An  endowment  fund  has  been 
established  in  memory  of  Miss  Dorothy  Lucas,  Registrar  of  Union  Col- 
lege for  many  years,  and  much  beloved  friend  of  students.  The  income 
from  the  fund  is  used  to  support  various  student  aid  activities  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Drew  Endowment  Fund — The  Commission  of 
Missions  of  the  Hyde  Park  Community  Methodist  Church,  Cincinnati, 
has  established  an  endowment  fund  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Drew,  former  Associate  Pastor  of  the  church  and  an  honorary  alumnus 
of  Union  College.  The  income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  for  scholar- 
ship grants  to  foreign  students. 
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Dr.  Franklin  Dungombe  Memorial  Fund — Mrs.  Helen  Buncombe 
of  Haverford,  Pa.,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband,  an  honorary  alumnus  of  Union  College.  Income  from  this 
fund  will  be  used  to  finance  grants-in-aid  under  the  college  loan-grant 
program  for  students  planning  to  enter  the  Methodist  ministry. 


Prizes 

Iota  Sigma  Nu  to  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore  student  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  in  their  respective  classes  for  the  year. 

Cecil  H.  Wilson  to  the  junior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic 
average  for  the  year. 

The  family  of  the  late  Governor  James  D.  Black  to  the  senior  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Union  College  Faculty  to  the  Varsity  Letter  Man  with  the  high- 
est scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Alpha  Psi  Omega  Award  (National  Dramatics  Honor  Fraternity)  ; 
an  Oscar  to  the  male  and  an  Oscar  to  the  female  who  has  contributed 
most  toward  drama  at  Union  College,  as  selected  by  the  members  of  the 
Fraternity. 

Art  Club  to  the  Art  Student  judged  most  outstanding  during  the 
year. 

The  Bartlett  Sociology  Prize,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Sabina 
Bartlett  of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  Sociology. 

Senior  Biology  Award,  by  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Davies,  to  the  senior 
student  showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field  of  Biology. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorl^l  Award,  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  F.  Brick,  to  the  student  showing  the  highest  proficiency  in 
competitive  swimming. 

The  Chemistry  Department  Awards  in  General  Chemistry, 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Physical  Chemistry.  The 
award  is  given  to  the  student  who  has  completed  the  year  course  with  the 
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best  all  around  average.  Awards  are  furnished  by  the  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment Faculty. 

The  Creative  Writing  Award,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bjomstad,  former- 
ly of  the  faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  student  achieving  highest  excel- 
lence in  creative  writing  in  the  English  Department. 

The  Burke  Mathematics  Award,  in  memory  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Burke, 
of  Binghamton,  New  York,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence 
in  the  field  of  Mathematics,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Burke. 

The  Daniel  Drinkard  Memorial  Award,  by  students  of  Union 
College  and  friends,  through  the  Alumni  Association  of  Union  College, 
to  the  runner-up  for  the  Athlete  of  the  year,  the  athlete  who  exemplifies 
the  characteristics  of  desire,  kindness,  honesty,  and  personal  integrity, 
as  embodied  in  his  personality  and  attitude.  The  award  shall  be  presented 
each  year  at  the  Athletic  Banquet  and  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  plaque 
kept  in  the  trophy  case  in  the  Physical  Education  Building;  a  miniature 
plaque  shall  be  given  to  the  recipient  of  the  award. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Essay  Award,  by  Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle, 
Trustee  of  Union  College,  to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  Eastern 
Kentucky  history. 

Dr.  L.  a.  Geiss  Award  to  the  graduating  Senior  majoring  in 
Business  with  the  highest  cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

Mrs.  L.  a.  Geiss  to  the  student  majoring  in  the  Department  of 
Home  Economics  achieving  the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field 
for  the  year. 

French  Prize,  a  book,  to  the  graduating  senior  majoring  in  French 
with  the  highest  cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

German  Prize,  a  book,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Marigold  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  in  memory  of  the  late  W.  J.  Marigold,  to  the  graduating  senior 
majoring  in  German  with  the  highest  cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

IBM  Typing  Award  to  the  student  showing  the  highest  achievement 
in  Typewriting. 
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Literature  Award,  by  the  Tuesday  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky, 
to  the  senior  student  majoring  in  EngHsh  who  shows  the  greatest  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  literature. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to 
the  senior  premedical  student  with   the   highest   cumulative   academic 

standing. 

The  School  of  Music  faculty  to  a  student  majoring  in  music 
for  interest,  initiative,  cooperativeness,  musical  ability,  academics,  and 
service  to  the  department. 

H.  H.  Owens  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens,  to  the  stu- 
dent showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  history. 

President's  Award  by  President  Mahlon  A.  Miller  to  the  senior 
student  who  has  the  highest  cumulative  scholastic  record  in  grades  earned 
at  Union  College. 

The  Physical  Education  Faculty  Award,  to  the  man  and  woman 
senior  majors  with  the  highest  cumulative  academic  standing. 

Sampson  Political  Science  Award,  by  Governor  Flem  D.  Samp- 
son, to  the  student  showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field 
of  political  science. 

Student  National  Education  Association  Award,  given  by  the 
John  Owen  Gross  chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  showing  the  greatest 
excellence  in  the  field  of  education. 

Katherine  V.  Sutphen  Memorial  Award,  by  the  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  Union  College,  to  the  music  student  who  has  used  his  talents 
best  during  the  year  in  serving  Union  College. 

Judge  W.  W.  Tinsley  Family  Memorial  Award,  by  Mrs.  Mayo 
Tinsley  Rathfon,  to  the  junior  or  senior  student  preparing  for  a  legal 
career  showing  the  greatest  promise  for  future  success. 

Weaver  Religion  and  Philosophy  Award,  by  Dr.  Horace  Weaver, 
former  member  of  the  Union  College  Faculty,  to  the  upper-class  major 
or  minor  student  with  the  highest  achievement  in  the  fields  of  Religion 
or  Philosophy.  No  person  may  receive  the  award  twice. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Student  Load 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  per 
semester.  Students  who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may  register 
for  a  maximum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester.  Students 
who  attain  a  "B"  average  are  permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty-one  semester 
hours  per  semester. 

The  normal  graduate  student  load  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  under- 
graduate. 

The  maximum  student  load  in  the  Saturday  class  program  is  four 
semester  hours  for  undergraduate  and  four  semester  hours  for  graduate 
students. 

The  maximum  load  in  each  summer  term  is  six  semester  houi-s,  for 
undergraduate  and  for  graduate  students. 


Class  and  Chapel  Attendance 

1.  Class  and  Chapel  attendance  is  required.  Each  student  is  responsible 
for  all  work  from  the  first  day  of  class  and  is  expected  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  classes  for  which  he  is  registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  individual  student  responsibility. 

2.  All  faculty  members  are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  class 
attendance.  The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  keeps  accurate  records 
of  Chapel  attendance. 

3.  In  cases  of  excessive  class  absences  the  professor,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Dean,  may  drop  a  student  with  a  grade  of  'T".  An  unexcused 
class  absence  taken  to  extend  a  holiday  or  vacation  period  will  be 
referred  to  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  for  action. 

4.  Class  and  Chapel  absences  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control 
of  the  student  will  be  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  if  request 
is  made  within  one  week  of  return  to  the  campus.  Classwork  or  tests 
in  these  classes  must  be  made  up. 

5.  Students  will  be  permitted  three  Chapel  absences  per  semester.  Ex- 
cessive unexcused  chapel  absences  may  be  considered  as  sufficient 
cause  for  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Conduct  to  ask  the 
student  to  withdraw  from  college. 
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6.  Class  work  and  tests  missed  due  to  the  illness  of  the  student  can  be 
made  up  only  when  the  student  presents  the  teacher  with  an  excuse 
card  signed  by  the  College  Nurse,  within  one  week  after  he  returns 
to  the  campus. 

7.  Classwork  and  tests  missed  by  a  student  while  he  is  participating  in 
an  activity  sponsored  by  Union  College  will  be  made  up  only  when 
the  faculty  sponsor  of  such  an  activity  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
sign  the  official  absence  list  of  students. 

8.  A  student  is  not  automatically  withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending 
a  class.  Official  withdrawals  are  made  only  on  forms  provided  by 
the  Registrar's  Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  complete 
this  form,  obtain  the  signatures  needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Regis- 
trar's Office. 


Examinations  and  Reports  of  Marks 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Tests  are  held 
at  such  times  during  each  semester  as  the  instructors  may  determine. 
Final  marks  are  reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Registrar.  A  copy  of 
this  report  is  given  to  the  student,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  his  parents.  Only 
the  final  marks  become  a  part  of  the  permanent  record.  Test  and  exami- 
nation marks  together  with  the  daily  marks  constitute  the  final  mark. 


The  Marking  System  and  Quality  Points 

Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 
A. — Represents  distinctly  superior  work,  valued  at  four  quality  points 

for  each  semester  hour. 
B. — Represents  above  average  work,  valued  at  three  quality  points  for 

each  semester  hour. 
C. — Represents  average  work,  valued  at  two  quality  points  for  each 

semester  hour. 
Cr. — Indicates  that  a  course  for  which  no  accurate  grade  can  be  given 

has  been  passed  satisfactorily.  Such  a  course  is  not  counted  when 

quality-point  standing  is  calculated. 
D. — Represents  inferior  but  passing  work,  valued  at  one  quality  point. 
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F. — Indicates  failure  with  0  credits  and  0  quality  points  for  each  se- 
mester hour.  This  mark  cannot  be  removed  or  changed  except 
by  successfully  repeating  the  course  with  credit. 
W. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during  the  first  three  weeks  of 
the  semester.  A  student  cannot  at  any  time  after  registration  with- 
draw from  a  course  except  by  permission  from  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty;  after  the  third  week  of  the  semester,  permission  must  also 
be  secured  from  the  instructor  of  the  class. 
WF. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  failing  mark  after  the 
third  week.  The  mark  of  WF  carries  the  same  penalties  as  those 
for  the  mark  of  "F"  described  above. 
WP. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  passing  mark  after  the 
third  week. 
I. — Indicates  that  some  required  work  of  the  course  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must  be  re- 
moved before  the  end  of  the  next  semester  if  the  student  is  enroll- 
ed for  that  term.  If  the  student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must  be 
removed  before  the  end  of  the  12-month  period  following  the  date 
on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  If  an  "I"  is  not  removed  within 
that  time  limit,  it  automatically  becomes  "F". 
A  student  who  does  not  take  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  a 
semester  will  be  given  temporary  registration  in  the  next  semester  within 
the  time  allowed  for  registration.  If  all  arrangements  for  taking  final 
examinations  are  made  within  this  period,  the  temporary  registration  will 
become  a  permanent  registration.  If  arrangements  for  the  final  examina- 
tions are  not  made,  the  student's  registration  will  be  cancelled.  All  final 
examinations  for  courses  which  are  pre-requisite  to  courses  in  which  the 
student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester,  must  be  taken  by  the  end  of 
the  registration  period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite  courses  will 
cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in  an  advanced  course.  All  final  examina- 
tions must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  within  one 
year  if  the  student  does  not  register  for  that  semester. 

Quality  Point  Standing 
The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing 
the  total  quality  points  which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  for  which  he  has  registered  minus  the  number  of  hours 
of  Cr.  on  his  record. 
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Honor  Students 

Union  College  recognizes  excellent  scholarship  in  two  ways — the 
dean's  list  and  graduation  with  honors.  During  the  regular  semester 
students  who  have  earned  at  least  50  quality  points  are  placed  on  the 
dean's  list.  See  page  59  for  DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION. 

Probation 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  "C"  work.  A  student  with  a  standing 
less  than  "C"  is  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  following  semester. 
He  may  continue  in  college  on  probation  an  additional  semester  if  his 
work  and  character  indicate  his  ability  to  succeed.  A  student  who  has 
once  been  on  probation  may  be  dropped  at  any  time  his  academic 
standing  falls  below  a  "C"  average. 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 
In  several  departments,  provision  is  made  for  allowing  courses  out- 
side the  department  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor.  Such  courses 
are  termed  Inter-departmental  Courses.  They  are  governed  by  the  follow- 
ing regulations. 

1 .  A  major  in  a  given  department  may  include  not  more  than  three 
Inter-departmental  Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than 
two  of  these  may  be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

2.  A  minor  may  include  not  more  than  two  Inter-departmental 
Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than  one  of  these  may 
be  taken  in  any  department. 

3.  The  student's  major  professor  must  give  permission  for  enrollment 
in  any  Inter-departmental  Course  which  is  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or 
a  minor. 

4.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  decide  the  depart- 
ment in  which  he  wishes  a  given  Inter-departmental  Course  to  be 
counted. 

Extension  and  Correspondence 
Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from  Union  College  must  receive 
permission  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  to  register  for  correspondence 
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or  extension  courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded  unless  prior  arrange- 
ments are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of  study  shall  defer  work 
on  all  correspondence  and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for  which 
they  are  registered. 

Four  semester  hours  during  a  semester  are  considered  a  full  load  for 
persons  who  are  teaching. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  extension 
work  done  in  one  academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  College.  Not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  courses  in  a  major  may  be  done  by  extension. 
Not  more  than  thirty-two  semester  hours  of  extension  and  correspondence 
credit  will  be  accepted  toward  a  degree. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension  or  correspondence  ma> 
be  accepted  during  the  Senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester  hours 
or  fewer  at  Union  may  offer  six  semester  hours  non-residence  in  the 
last  thirty-six;  students  with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or  more  may  offer 
six  semester  hours  out  of  the  last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any  course  done  in  residence 
cannot  be  removed  by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Graduating  seniors  must  complete  any  correspondence  work  needed 
for  graduation  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  Commencement. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  (See  Music  Section) 
The  candidates  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty  of  the  last  thirty-six  must  be 
earned  in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  who  have  earned  as 
many  as  sixty-one  semester  hours  at  Union  College  may  graduate  with 
only  eighteen  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours  earned  in  residence.  At 
least  forty  semester  hours  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above. 
Quality  point  standing  of  2.00  overall  and  at  Union.  No  grade  below 
"C"  can  be  accepted  on  a  major  or  a  minor,  or  in  professional  courses. 
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3.  Pass  satisfactorily  the  Cooperative  Sophomore  tests.  This  should  be 
done  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Students 
with  irregular  schedules  resulting  from  transfer  from  other  colleges  or 
acceleration  should  take  the  examination  during  the  period  most 
nearly  approximating  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester. 

An  English  proficiency  examination  is  taken  in  the  Fall  of  the  Junior 
year.  All  students  transferring  to  Union  as  seniors  must  also  take  this 
examination. 

4.  Completion  of  the  following  general  requirements: 

a.  Religion — Two  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  during  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  year.  A  course  in  Philosophy  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  second  of  these. 

b.  Science — One  semester  each  Biological  Science  and  Physical  Sci- 
ence, with  laboratory.  General  Science  111  and  112  meets  this 
requirement.  Students  with  superior  high  school  background  in 
Science  should  consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  with 
regard  to  placement  in  more  advanced  courses. 

c.  Philosophy  and  General  Psychology.  Three  semester  hours  each. 

d.  English  111-112.  Six  semester  hours. 

e.  Literature.  English  221,  222.  Six  semester  hours. 

f.  History  111,  112,  241  (upperclassmen),  or  an  approved  substitu- 
tion. Three  semester  hours. 

g.  Political  Science  111  or  341.  Three  semester  hours. 

h.  Social  Studies  Elective  from  one  of  the   following:    Economics, 

Geography  or  Sociology.  Three  semester  hours. 
i.  Physical  Education.— Four  activity  courses,  during  the  freshman 

and  sophomore  years, 
j.  Fine  Arts,    (Art   132,   373  or  374,  Drama   131,   Music    191,  or 

Speech  131)  ;  Two  courses  in  different  fields,  one  of  which  must 

be  either  music  or  art.  Four  semester  hours. 
k.  Foreign  language.— For  the  A.  B.  degree,  two  years  of  a  language 

offered  by  the  college. 

Students  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  high  school 

should  apply  to  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  place- 
ment. 
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Students  who  have  had  die  equivalent  of  two  years  foreign 
language  at  another  college  should  see  the  head  of  the  Language 
Division  as  to  his  requirements  in  language  for  graduation  from 
Union. 

5.  Completion  of  a  field  or  fields  of  concentration  for  a  minimum  total 
of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  of  the  following 
plans: 

An  area  of  48  semester  hours 

Two  24  semester  hours  majors 

One  30  semester  hour  major  plus  one  18  semester  hour  minor 

One  24  semester  hour  major  plus  two  18  semester  hour  minors 

Areas  are  offered  in  Business,  English,  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Music  (five  year  program).  Religion  and  Philosophy  Science,  or 
Social  Science. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Accounting,  Biology,  Business,  Chemistry,  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  History,  Political 
Science,  Home  Economics  (non-vocational).  Mathematics,  Music,  Pol- 
itical Science. 

Minors  are  offered  in  these  fields  and  also  in  Art,  Economics,* 
Physics,  Psychology,  Sociology,*  Sociology  and  Economics*  and  Drama 
and  Speech. 

On  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  in  addition  to  the  above,  majors 
and  minors  are  offered  in  Philosophy,  Religion,  and  Sociology. 

The  course  requirements  for  majors  and  minors  are  listed  under  the 
respective  division  of  instruction. 

At  registration  Juniors  must  indicate  major  and  minor  fields  of  study 
on  forms  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  Members  of  the  Department  of 
Education  will  act  as  general  advisors  for  those  who  plan  to  teach.  The 
heads  of  departments  will  advise  in  the  teaching  fields  and  are  advisors 
to  those  who  do  not  plan  to  teach. 

6.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree: 

a.  Courses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Provisional  Ele- 
mentary or  the  Provisional  High  School  certificates,  as  issued  by 
the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education.  See  pages  65  and 
66. 

or 

b.  An  Area  in  Business,  plus  one  minor. 

•Student  teaching  in  these  fields  may  not  be  available. 
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7.  At  least  forty  semester  hours  offered  for  graduation  must  be  earned 
in  junior  and  senior  courses  (300  and  above)  ;  at  least  six  semester  hours 
300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any  minor;  at  least 
nine  semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in 
any  major;  at  least  twelve  semester  hours  300  and  above,  evenly  distrib- 
uted in  the  two  fields  if  this  is  a  combined  major,  earned  at  Union, 
must  be  included  in  a  thirty-hour  major;  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours 
300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  an  area. 

8.  At  registration  each  Senior  must  specify  the  tentative  date  on  which 
he  expects  to  graduate. 

9.  Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and  choosing  courses  is  always  given 
gladly.  However,  each  student  personally  is  responsible  for  completing 
all  requirements. 

10.  Departmental  comprehensive  examinations  are  required  of  all  seniors. 

The  advanced  field  test  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  may 
be  substituted  at  the  election  of  the  Department  Chairman. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examinations  are  required  of  all  seniors  the 
semester  of  graduation. 


Combined  Degrees 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
in  an  accredited  professional  school,  with  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must  continue  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (prelaw,  pre- 
dentistry,  premedicine,  etc.) 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union  College 
(ninety-six  semester  hours  with  a  quality-point  standing  of  at  least  2.00) 
and  also  the  general  college  requirements  for  .graduation,  including  the 
foreign  language  requirement. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional  school  in 
which  he  is  enrolled.  The  number  of  credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
of  study  must  total  at  least  128  semester  hours. 
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Degrees  with  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the  diplomas  of  the  students 
winning  them,  and  published  on  the  Commencement  program.  There  are 
three  grades  of  honors  designated  respectively:  cum  laude,  magna  cum 
laude,  and  summa  cum  laude.  These  honors  are  conferred  at  graduation 
upon  students  who  satisfy  the  following  conditions  of  scholarship: 

The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned  an  average  standing  of  3.0  (B),  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  3.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who 
have  earned  an  average  standing  of  3.8  overall  and  at  Union. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may  receive  general  honors  on 
completing  61  semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying  the  condi- 
tions of  scholarship  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  provided  they  furnish  also 
such  evidence  of  high  scholarship  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come 
as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Faculty,  entitle  them  to  become  candi- 
dates for  honors  under  the  regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  promote  diligence 
in  study  and  encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of 
Iota  Sigma  Nu  was  founded  on  May  26,  1936.  Membership  is  open  upon 
election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  junior 
year,  have  a  quality  point  standing  which  if  maintained  will 
graduate  them  with  the  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  and  who 
have  completed  a  minimum  of  two  years  in  residence  at  Union 
College. 


Qraduate  Studies 


The  Union  College  Graduate  School  program  is  accredited  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  by  the  Department  of 
Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  Graduate  Program  at  Union  offers  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Edu- 
cation degree  in  Elementary  Education  and  in  English  and  Social  Studies 
for  secondary  schools.  Holders  of  this  degree  from  Union  are  qualified 
for  the  Standard  Certificate  and  Rank  II  salary  in  Kentucky  and  for 
the  fifth  year  certificate  in  other  states. 

The  Graduate  Program  at  Union  is  designed  primarily  to  provide 
advanced  training  for  in-service  teachers  in  the  geographic  area  of  the 
college.  In  addition  to  its  regular  academic  year  for  full-time  graduate 
students,  it  provides  summer  sessions,  Saturday  classes,  internships,  field 
programs  for  research  and  study,  and  school-community  assistance  in 
solving  school-connected  problems. 

61 
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Purposes 

The  graduate  program  for  each  student  is  planned  with  the  student 
by  a  major  professor  with  advisory  assistance  of  two  other  members  of 
the  graduate  faculty.  These  programs  are  in  line  with  the  purposes  of 
the  institution  and  with  the  competency  pattern  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Organization  for  Graduate  Studies 

The  Graduate  Studies  Program  has  a  Graduate  Faculty,  a  Graduate 
Council,  and  a  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  Graduate  Council 
determines  the  policies,  programs,  curricula,  and  membership  in  the 
Graduate  Faculty  and  in  the  student  body. 

Admission  to  Graduate  Study 

The  applicant  for  admission  as  a  regular  graduate  student  must 
possess  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  college  regarded  as  stand- 
ard by  Union  College  and  by  a  regional  accrediting  agency.  The  appli- 
cant must  file  an  application  for  admission,  a  health  certificate,  and  two 
transcripts  of  all  college  work.  For  unconditional  admission,  the  tran- 
script must  show  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation 
in  the  major  field. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are: 

1.  A  standing  of  2.3  or  better  in  all  undergraduate  work,  based  on  a 
4  point  system.  (Any  deviation  from  this  standard  must  be  approved 
by  the  Graduate  Council,  case  by  case.) 

2.  Acceptable  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination,  National 
Teachers  Examination,  or  similar  test  of  equal  value. 

3.  Recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Council  in  special  cases. 

Any  student  not  meeting  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on  con- 
dition, with  the  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability  to  do  graduate  work  by 
completing  successfully  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  course  work. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program  does  not  imply  admission  to 
candidacy. 

Classification  of  Students 
1.    Regular  Student:  Those  who  plan  to  qualify  for  the  degree.  Master 
of  Arts  in  Education.  These  students  must  have  a  conference  with 

the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  preceding  each  registration. 
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2.  Special  Student:  Those  who  plan  to  continue  their  education  but  do 
not  intend  to  become  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  at  Union 
College.  Credit  earned  by  special  students  may  be  certified  to  other 
institutions,  to  school  boards,  and  to  state  departments  of  education. 

Admission  to  Candidacy 
Admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree 
shall  not  take  place  until  the  student  shall  have  fulfilled  the  following 
requirements : 

1.  Shown  aptitude  during  a  semester  or  full  summer  session  (or  an 
equivalent  period  of  residence  in  Saturday  classes)  to  accomplish 
work  of  a  graduate  character.  A  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours 
of  graduate  work  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better  fulfills  this 
requirement. 

2.  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  undergraduate  Professional  Education 
courses  necessary  for  certification  in  Kentucky  or  state  of  residence. 

3.  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  oral  or  written  English  that  has  been 
reported  by  any  member  of  the   faculty. 

4.  Made  written  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for 
admission  to  candidacy  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree. 

Residence 

1.  Minimum  Residence 

A  residence  of  at  least  one  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  in  summer 
sessions  and/or  part-time  is  required.  At  least  one  semester  or  one 
summer  session  of  full-time  residence  work  is  required. 

2.  Time  Limit 

Students  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  within 
five  years.  Extension  of  time  for  reasons  acceptable  to  the  Graduate 
Council  may  be  granted  but  all  degree  requirements  must  be  com- 
pleted within  eight  consecutive  years.  Credits  earned  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  cannot  be  applied  toward  the  degree. 

Course  Work 
Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  thirty  semester  hours  of 
graduate  work  in  courses  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better.  At 
least  fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  courses  open  only  to  graduate 
students.  A  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  major 
field  or  area  of  concentration.  At  least  nine  semester  hours  of  educa- 
tion courses  must  be  those  limited  to  graduate  students. 
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Students  are  encouraged  to  write  a  thesis  as  a  part  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree.  If  a  student  elects  to 
write  a  thesis,  he  will  register  for  six  semester  hours  credit  for  the 
thesis  in  lieu  of  the  same  number  of  hours  of  course  work.  A  thesis 
is  not  required. 

Twelve  semester  hours  per  semester  for  full-time  students,  four 
semester  hours  per  semester  for  in-service  teachers,  and  six  semester  hours 
per  summer  term  shall  constitute  the  normal  load  of  graduate  students 
at  Union  College. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  obtained  in  a  different  but  recog- 
nized institution  may  be  transferred  and  credited  to  the  Master's  degree, 
provided  that  the  work  was  completed  in  a  recognized  graduate  school, 
is  appropriate  to  the  student's  planned  program,  and  provided  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  transferred  credit  does  not  reduce  the  minimum  period 
of  one  academic  year  at  Union  College. 

Credit  not  exceeding  six  semester  hours  may  be  accepted  from  ex- 
tension study  but  such  credit  may  not  be  applied  to  reduce  on-campus 
residence. 

Not  more  than  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  may  be  accepted  from 
extension  and  transferred  credit  combined.  No  credit  toward  a  Master's 
degree  may  be  obtained  by  correspondence. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  Curricula  section  following  lists  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate courses.  Those  courses  numbered  500  and  above  are  open  only  to 
graduate  students.  All  courses  numbered  400  and  above  with  a  "G"  fol- 
lowing the  number  are  open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  All 
other  courses  are  open  only  to  undergraduate  students. 

Graduate  students  in  400G  courses  with  seniors  will  receive  one 
semester  hour  less  credit  than  do  undergraduate  students.  Arrangements 
may  be  made  with  the  instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
for  additional  credit  for  increased  amount  and  quality  of  work.  This 
involves  also  a  change  in  registration. 

Graduate  Assistantships 

See  page  42. 
For  further  information  about  the  graduate  program  write  to 
The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Union  College 
Barbourville,  Kentucky 


The  Curricula 


Students  should  plan  carefully  their  college  work,  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  requirements  for  degrees  and  their  vocational  or  professional 
interest.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Registrar,  the  Director  of  Guid- 
ance, the  student's  Advisor,  Department  Heads  are  all  available  to  assist 
in  the  planning  of  a  balanced  program. 

Students  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or  professional  choice 
and  students  who  expect  to  enter  a  professional  school  which  requires 
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a  general  college  education  are  urged  to  schedule  their  first  two  years' 
work  from  the  following  program. 


Freshman  Year  ^"• 

English    111-112    6 

Science  HI,  112 8 

General  Psychology 3 

Religion    3 

Physical   Education  Activities    ....  2 

Electives   4 

History  or  Political  Science 3 


Seni. 
Sophomore  Year  ^"■ 

English  221,  222   6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Social   Studies    3 

Fine  Arts    4 

Flistory  or  Political  Science 3 

Physical  Education  Activities 2 

Electives    8-10 


(Foreign   lang^uage,   mathematics, 
Sociology  or   Geography) 


The  pattern  of  courses  for  a  junior  or  a  senior  is  determined  by  the 
student's  choice  regarding  majors  and  minors. 

Curricula  for  various  objectives  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  Divi- 
sions which  follow. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  following  seven  divisions  are  maintained  at  Union  College: 


I.  Education 
Education 
Psychology  and  Guidance 

II.  Fine  Arts 

School  of  Music 

Art 

Dramatics  and  Speech 

III.  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

Health 

Physical  Education 

IV.  Languages 
English 
French 
German 


V.  Religion  and  Philosophy 
Philosophy 


VI. 


VII. 


Religion 

Sciences 

Biology 

Chemistry 

General  Science 

Home  Economics 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Business 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Political  Science 

Sociology 


The  course  offerings  in  these  divisions  are  listed  in  the  order  given 
above  in  the  following  pages.  Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily 
for  freshmen,  200-299  for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  400-499  for 
seniors.  500  courses  are  for  Graduate  students  only.  Some  courses,  400- 
499  can  carry  graduate  credit. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  first  semester  courses  bear  odd  numbers  and 
second  semester  courses  bear  even  numbers. 

Year  courses,  the  first  semester  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  second 
semester,  bear  hyphenated  numbers:   101-102;  321-322. 

In  courses  with  laboratory,  the  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  per 
week  are  shown  in  parentheses  following  the  descriptive  title  thus: 
CHEMISTRY   111-112.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY   (3.2). 

One  semester  hour  credit  indicates  15  weeks  of  one  fifty-minute 
period  lecture  or  two  fifty-minute  laboratory  periods  or  the  equivalent. 

Applied  music  students  receive  sixty  minutes  of  instruction  per  week 
regardless  of  credit  or  level. 
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DIVISION  I:    EDUCATION 

I.  Education  2.  Psychology,  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Mr.  Simms        Mr.  Boyd 

Miss  Moore  Mr.  Robbins  Miss  Miles 

Mr.  Yatros 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education  which  will  increase  his 
insight  into  the  social,  natural,  and  ethical  world  in  which  he  lives. 

2.  To  build  within  the  student  desirable  attitudes  toward  the  world,  his 
fellow  man,  and  the  teaching  profession. 

3.  To  help  the  student  achieve  and  maintain  mental  and  physical  health. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  think  on  increasingly  mature  levels. 

5.  To  help  the  student  to  know  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of 
good  teaching  and  learning. 

6.  To  help  the  student  discover  and  develop  his  own  individual  compe- 
tencies and  aptitudes. 

7.  To  help  the  student  develop  a  consistent,  coherent,  and  sustaining 
faith  in  God,  and  a  dedication  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

8.  To  help  the  student  become  increasingly  competent  in  the  skills  of 
communication. 

9.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  become  intellectually  curious  so  that  his 
interest  in  learning  may  continue  throughout  life. 

Application  for  Admission  to  Teacher  Education  Program. — Formal 
application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program  must  be 
filed  with  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  second 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year.  Transfer  students  with  junior  standing 
and  beyond  should  apply  during  their  first  semester  in  residence.  These 
applications  will  be  acted  on  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education. 
Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Education  or  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

A  quality  point  standing  of  2.2  is  required  for  admission  to  the 
Teacher  Education  Program.  A  bulletin  listing  other  criteria  and  the 
procedure  for  admission  to  the  program  as  well  as  to  student  teaching 
may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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Application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  does 
not  include  an  application  for  student  teaching.  A  separate  application 
for  admission  to  student  teaching  must  be  filed  with  the  Director  of 
Student  Teaching  one  full  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  Student 
Teaching  is  to  be  done. 

Teacher  Certification. — Graduates  of  Union  College  who  meet  the 
requirements  can  secure  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  or  the 
Provisional  Elementary  Certificate  issued  by  the  Kentucky  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

I.  General  Education  For  All  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 

A.  Communication  and  Humanities  Semester  Hours 

English   Composition    6 

Literature     6 

Religion 3 

Philosophy    3 

Religion  or  Philosophy    3 

Fine    Arts* 4 

B.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  Survey   4 

Physical   Science   Survey    4 

Mathematics   or   Science   Elective    4 

C.  Social  Studies 

American  History   3 

American  Federal  Government   3 

Social  Studies  elective  from 

Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political 

Science  and  Sociology   6 

D.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  Activities    4 

E.  General    Psychology    3 

II.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Elementary  Schools 

A.  Music  Semester  Hours 

Music  in  the  Elementary  School   2 

Elective   in   Music 2 

B.  Art 

Art  in  the  Elementary  School    2 

Elective  in  Art 2 

G.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School  ...  .3 


'Required  for  secondary  education  teachers  only. 
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D.  Social  Studies 

Principles   of  Geography 3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 

E.  English 

Children's  Literature   3 

Elective  in  English  or  Speech    3 

F.  Mathematics 

Mathematics  for  Elementary  School  Teachers    6 

III.  Professional  Preparation  for  Elementary  Teachers 

A.  Introduction  to  Education    3 

B.  Human   Growth   and   Development 4 

C.  Fundamental  Processes  and  Learning  Materials 

Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  School  Mathematics  ....  2 

Methods  of  Teaching  Reading 3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Other 

Elementary  School  Subjects    4 

D.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

In  the   Elementary  School    10 

Note:      A  minimum  grade  of  "C"  shall  be  required  in  all  professional  education 
Courses. 

IV.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Secondary  Schools 

A.  Personal   and   Community  Health    3 

B.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration* 

An  Area  of  Concentration    48 

Two  Majors   (24)    semester  hours  each    .48 

One  Major  of  30  and  one  Minor  of  18 

semester    hours    , 48 

One  Major  and  two  Minors  (24,   18,18)    60 

Any  combination  major  or  minor  must  total  30  or  24  semester  hours 
respectively.  In  a  combination  of  subjects  for  majors,  not  less  than  eight 
semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  major.  In  a  combination 
of  subjects  for  minors,  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each 
subject  within  the  minor.  Methods  courses  shall  be  in  addition  to  these  in 
the  majors  or  minors. 

V.  Professional  Preparation  for  Secondary  Teachers 

A.  Introduction   to  Education    3 

B.  Human  Growth  and  Development 4 

C.  Fundamental  Processes  and  Learning  Materials 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School 4 

D.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School 10 

VI.  Completion  of  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 


•Choose  one  of  the  four  options  listed. 
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/.  Education 
Education  241.     Introduction  To  Education.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  education  in 
a  democracy.  Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  services, 
library  services,  evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of 
the  school  program.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Education  341.     Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics 

IN  Elementary  School  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  modem  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  school.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  203  or 
equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Education  361.     Methods  of  Teaching  Reading.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  best  current  practices  in  teaching  children  to  read  in 
the  elementary  school.  Includes  directed  observation  of  classes  in 
reading  in  the  public  schools.  First  Semester. 

Education  432.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Four  hours 

A  critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  materials  of  the  modem 
elementary  school,  with  special  emphasis  on  language  arts,  social 
studies,  and  creative  activities.  Integration  of  materials  from  various 
subject  matter  fields  into  a  unit  of  work  is  a  major  activity.  Includes 
directed  observation  in  the  public  schools.  Taken  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  Student  Teaching  is  done.  Pre- 
requisites: (1)  Education  241;  (2)  Education  341;  (3)  Educa- 
tion 361;  (4)  Psychology  351;  (5)  Completion  of  90  semester  hours 
college  credit  with  a  quality  point  standing  of  2.2  or  above,  overall 
and  at  Union  College  in  professional  courses  (6)  one  semester  resi- 
dence at  Union  College;  (7)  admission  to  Teacher  Education  Pro- 
gram by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education.  First  and  second 
semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  441G.     Measurement  and  Evaluation 

(Also  Psychology  441G)  Two  or  three  hours 

The  nature  and  function  of  measurement  and  evaluation  in  edu- 
cation. Instruments  and  techniques  available  for  evaluating  abilities, 
aptitudes,  personality  traits,  and  interests  will  be  examined  and  the 
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development  of  the  teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be 
given  special  emphasis.  Application  of  test  results  to  vocational  and 
educational  guidance  is  to  be  stressed.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in 
1965-66. 

Education  452.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Four  hours 

Emphasizes  the  selection,  preparation,  and  use  of  teaching  materials, 
planning  of  class  work,  the  various  methods  used  in  teaching  sec- 
ondary school  students,  routine  procedures,  utilization  of  resources, 
and  evaluation.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  directed  observation  in 
the  public  schools.  Some  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  services 
available  to  teachers  and  to  the  professional  responsibilities  of  teach- 
ers. Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Education  432,  except  with  Educ. 
341,361  omitted.  In  addition,  a  quality  point  standing  of  2.00  or 
above  is  required  in  areas  of  concentration  and  in  majors  and 
minors.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  471,  472.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  give  the  student  laboratory  experiences  in  working  with 
children,  teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  community  imder  the 
supervision  of  a  qualified  classroom  teacher.  To  be  taken  during  the 
same  semester  as  Education  432.  Under  supervision  for  a  period  of 
10  or  11  weeks,  the  student  will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  commun- 
ity in  which  the  student  teaching  is  done  and  to  participate  fully  in 
all  activities  of  a  regular  teacher.  Transportation  to  and  from  the 
centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  student.  Application  should  be  made  at  least  one  full  semester  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
pletion of  Education  432. 

Education  472L,  482L.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education. 

Four  or  five  semester  hours 
The  substitute  for  student  teaching.  Considers  problems  of  teachers 
in  the  classroom,  more  effective  teaching  through  use  of  available 
community  resources,  construction  of  materials  to  aid  in  learning, 
survey  of  research  findings  of  current  trends  in  education.  Pre- 
requisites: two  years  of  successful  classroom  teaching  experience, 
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Education  241  and  432  or  452,  scholastic  standing  of  2.2  or  above 
completion  of  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit;  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  Teacher  Education;  one  semester  residence  at  Union. 
First  and  Second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  481,  482.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the  skills  essential  to  successful 
classroom  procedures  in  the  high  school  by  giving  the  student 
teacher  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  the  usual  activities 
engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher  for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks. 
It  is  to  be  taken  the  same  semester  as  Education  452.  Supervised 
student  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  done  in  the  local 
public  schools  and  in  other  affiliated  public  schools.  Students  may 
do  this  work  in  off-campus  centers,  paying  transportation  to  and 
from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there.  Ap- 
plications for  this  work  should  be  made  at  least  one  full  semester  in 
advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Com- 
pletion of  Education  452. 

Education  495-496.    Advanced  Readings  in  Education. 

Three  hours  each 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish 
to  do  intensive  reading  in  a  specific  interest  area.  Prerequisites: 
Twelve  semester  hours  of  Education  and  permission  of  the  Head  of 
the  Department. 

Education  500.     Review^  of  Current  Educational  Literature. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  educational  literature  found  in  current  educational  publications, 
wdth  particular  stress  on  periodicals. 

Education  501.    History  and  Philosophy  of  Education. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  development  of  education  in  the  United  States,  education  in  a 
democracy,  problems  in  education  today,  possible  changes  for  the 
future,  and  an  analysis  of  the  growth  of  various  educational  philoso- 
phies and  the  relation  of  these  to  modem  educational  practice. 

Education  502.     The  Curriculum.  Two  or  three  hours 

Curricular  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  for  evaluating  and 
constructing  curricula. 

Education  510.  Television  and  other  Audio- Visual  Aids  in 

Teaching  (Also  Library  Science  510)  Two  or  three  hours 
Background  for  and  practice  in  the  instructional  use  of  audio-visual 
materials  and  equipment,  geared  to  the  needs  of  students  in  their 
respective  teaching  areas.  Provision  is  made  for  students  to  select 
and  evaluate  films,  models,  exhibits,  graphic  materials,  and  other 
types  of  aids.  Students  are  also  given  opportunity  to  construct  equip- 
ment relative  to  their  major  field  of  teaching. 

Education  530.     Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in 

Reading.  Two  or  three  hours 

Current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  in 
reading.  Techniques  for  applying  diagnostic  instruments  for  locating 
causes  of  serious  reading  deficiencies  are  developed  along  with  sug- 
gested remedial  procedures.  The  use  of  these  procedures  in  working 
with  individual  children  is  observed  and  practiced. 

Education  532.     Advanced  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Advanced  modem  science  for  elementary  classrooms,  materials  and 
methods.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

Education  550.     Improvement  of  Instruction. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  principles  of  democratic  school  procedures  and  the  methods 
for  improving  instruction,  evaluation  of  means,  methods,  and  results 
of  action.  The  goal  is  the  excellent  teacher  at  the  graduate  level. 

Education  560.     Supervision  of  Student  Teaching. 

Two  or  three  hours 
For  those  preparing  to  become  supervisors  of  student  teachers  in 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Experiences  deemed  neces- 
sary for  developing  students  into  effective  teachers  are  considered, 
mth  attention  to  participation  in  teacher-student  conferences  and 
planning  and  executing  a  work  program. 
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Education  561.     Internship  for  the  Supervising  Teacher. 

Two-four  hours 
A  foUowup  course  for  Education  560,  primarily  in  the  field  with 
part  time  on  the  campus  in  seminars,  reports  of  action  research 
with  and  about  student  teaching,  honors  reading,  and  evaluation. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  had  Education  560  and  who  have  a 
student  teacher  during  the  course. 

Education  570.     Statistics  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Basic  statistical  course  for  research  in  education  and  psychology. 
Studies  and  practices  in  making  distributions,  computing  measures 
of  central  tendency,  variation  and  correlation  and  their  application 
to  problems  encountered  in  today's  school. 

Education  571.     School  Organization.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  organization  of  the  modem  public  school,  an  understanding 
ot  such  problems  as  staff-teacher  relationships,  program  of  studies, 
teacher  records  and  reports,  personnel  and  public  relations,  guidance, 
utilization  of  teacher  time  and  of  physical  facilities. 

Education  580.     Methods  of  Educational  Research. 

Two  or  three  hours 
Types  of  research,  selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification 
of  data;  organization,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 

Education  595.     Seminar  in  Educational  Problems. 

Three  hours 
Guided  study  and  research  toward  the  solution  of  specific  educa- 
tional problems  encountered  by  members  of  the  seminar. 

Education  599.     Thesis.  Six  hours 

2.  Psychology^  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Requirements  for  a  minor:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Psychology  111.     General  Psychology.  Three  hours 

A  brief  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  Psychology.  Emphasis  on 
the  study  of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
make  adjustments  to  his  environment.  First  and  second  semesters. 
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Psychology  351.  Human  Growth  and  Development.  Four  hours 
The  principles  of  human  development  as  they  are  applied  to  work- 
ing wdth  children  and  adolescents  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis  on  ( 1 ) 
basic  concepts  in  understanding  the  whole  child  (2)  ways  of  under- 
standing the  whole  child  and  (3)  methods  of  helping  individuals 
learn.  Includes  observation  of  children  of  varying  ages  and  in  a  wide 
variety  of  situations.  First  and  second  semesters.  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 111. 

Psychology  401G.  Counseling  and  Guidance.   (Also 

Sociology  40 IG)  Three  hours 

Methods  of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
niques involved  in  helping  counselees  to  solve  their  life  problems. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance 
techniques. 

Psychology  411G.     Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours 

Psychology  and  mental  development,  intelligence  and  aptitudes, 
methods  of  appraisal  and  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  learning  pro- 
cess, transfer  of  training,  and  other  factors  that  may  affect  one  in 
his  total  growth,  development,  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite'.  Psy- 
chology  111.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  430G.  Social  Psychology.   (Also  Sociology  430G) 

Three  hours 
The  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help 
the  individual  adjust  to  various  groups  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  of  the  techniques  of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help  to  mold 
group  thought  and  action.  Alternate  years.  Offered  in   1965-66. 

Psychology  431G.     Mental  Hygiene.  (Also  Sociology  431G) 

Three  hours 
Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality  in  the  individ- 
ual; principles  of  mental  health  and  problems  involved  in  the  dy- 
namics of  human  adjustment.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  441  G.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 
(See  Education  44 IG.) 
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Psychology  452G.  Abnormal  Psyghology.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  field  of  mental  disorder  and  abnormal  behavior,  changing  con- 
ceptions of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disorders, 
their  psychological  interpretation,  and  the  principles  of  effective 
mental  hygiene  and  psychotherapy.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.   (See  Religion  471). 

Psychology  495,  496.     Problems  in  Psychology. 

Three  hours 

Psychology  520.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Child 

Study.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  application  of  principles  of  child  development  to  the  study  of 
the  individual.  Techniques  in  collecting  and  evaluating  data  about 
children  are  developed  through  a  study  of  evaluative  instruments 
and  participation  in  an  extended  study  of  an  individual  child. 

Psychology  595.     Advanced  Problems  In  Psychology. 

Three  hours 


Library  Science 

Mrs.  Saddler  Mr.  McFerrin 

Designed  to  allow  public  school  teachers  with  a  teaching  certificate  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  certification  as  school  librarians. 

Library  Science  355.     Books  and  Related  Materials  for 

Children.  Three  hours 

(See  English  355) 

Library  Science  410G.     Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Library 

Operation.  Three  hours 

(See  Education  510) 
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Library  Science  413.     Organization  and  Administration  of 

THE  School  Library.  Three  hours 

Designed  to  help  beginning  librarians  organize  collections  for  and 
administer  school  libraries.  Planning  and  managing  the  Library; 
ordering  and  preparing  materials  for  use;  and  work  with  students 
and  teachers. 

Library  Science  429.     Cataloging  and  Classification. 

Three  hours 
Emphasis  on  functions  with  sufficient  practice  to  enable  students 
to  handle  cataloging  in  the  average  library  situation.  Dewey  Decimal 
classification  and  simplified  cataloging  emphasized  with  use  of  print- 
ed cards  and  other  aids. 


Library  Science  433G.     Reference  and  Bibliography. 

Three  hours 
A  study  of  the  essential  reference  works  including  dictionaries  en- 
cyclopedias, atlases,  yearbooks,  periodical  indexes,  and  the  more 
important  subject  and  trade  bibliographies. 

Library  Science  439G.     Selection  of  Library  Materials. 

Three  hours 
A  general  study  of  selection  principles  and  methods,  with  emphasis 
on  printed  materials  as  they  interpret  modern  problems. 

Library  Science  452.     Library  Practice.  Three  hours 

Observation  and  supervised  practice  in  a  school  library.  This  re- 
quirement may  be  met  by  one-third  of  the  student  teaching  being 
devoted  to  school  library  practice.  Persons  with  a  valid  teaching 
certificate  and  at  least  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
who  are  acting  as  school  librarians  may  substitute  Library  Science 
452S.  This  is  a  seminar  type  course  with  observations  in  the  field. 
Prerequisites:  LS  355,  413,  429,  433,  and  439. 

Library  Science  510.     Television  and  Other  Audio-Visual 

Aids  in  Teaching.  (See  Education  510)  Three  hours 
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DIVISION  11.    FINE  ARTS 

1.  Art         2.  Dramatics  and  Speech        3.  School  of  Music 

1.  Art 

Mrs.  Trauger 

The  Art  Department  offers  courses  to  acquaint  all  students  with 
art  and  its  cultural  role  in  a  liberal  education  through  the  studio  ex- 
perience and  the  history  of  art. 

The  Art  Department  reserves  the  right  to  retain  a  maximum  of 
two  works  of  art  from  each  student  in  each  studio  course. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Art.  Eighteen  semester  hours  includ- 
ing ART  201,  202,  341,  342,  373,  374. 

Art  132.     Introduction  to  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  art  and  its  relationship  to  our 
personal,  home,  and  community  life  today. 

Art  201,  202.    Art  Fundamentals.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  both  two  and  three-dimensional  design  principles  through 
experimentation  with  various  media  and  techniques  in  the  studio. 
Drawing  from  still  life  and  the  model. 

Art  271.     Public  School  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  creative  activity  and  methods 
of  teaching  art  in  the  elementary  grades.  Open  only  to  majors  in 
elementary  education. 

Art  272.  Arts  and  Crafts  in  the  Elementary  School.  Two  hours 
Investigation  through  studio  experience  of  the  various  craft  media 
as  related  to  creative  activity  in  the  public  school.  Open  only  to 
majors  in  elementary  education.  Prerequisite:  Art  271. 

Art  341,  342.    Drawing  and  Painting.  Three  hours 

A  studio  course  working  in  various  painting  and  drawing  media, 
with  major  emphasis  on  oil  media.  Some  work  in  three-dimensions. 
Emphasis  on  the  creative  approach.  Prerequisite:  Art  201,  202. 
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Art  373.     Survey  of  Art:     Ancient  through  Renaissance. 

Three  hours 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  western  art  from  pre-historic  times 
■through  the  period  of  the  High  Renaissance. 

Art  374.     Survey  of  Art:     Modern.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  western  art  from  the  end  of  the 
High  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

Art  441.     Advanced  Studio.  Three  hours 

Studio  work  in  the  various  painting,  drawing  and  three-dimensional 
media.  Emphasis  on  the  creative  approach.  Prerequisites:  Art  201, 
202,  341,  342. 

Art  495.     Special  Problems  in  Art.  Three  hours 


2.  Drama  and  Speech 

Mr.  Gref 

The  Fine  Arts  Division  offers  a  minor  in  Drama  and  in  Speech  and 
Drama.  Its  objective  is  to  give  all  students  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  dramatic  productions  and  to  acquaint  both  the  college  and  the  com- 
munity with  the  social,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual  expressions 
of  the  theatre. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama  and  Speech.  Twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  which  at  least  six  hours  shall  be  in  speech. 

Drama    131.     Introduction   to   the   Theatre.  Three    hours 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical 
presentation. 

Drama  231,  232.     Play  Production.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design,  costuming,  make-up,  and 
lighting.  Prerequisite:  Drama  131. 
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Drama  251.     Fundamentals  of  Acting.  Three  hours 

An  approach  to  the  techniques  of  acting  by  classroom  production 
of  scenes  from  plays.  Problems  of  character  building  and  projecting 
are  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  Speech  131,  Drama  131.  Second 
semester. 

Drama  301.     Pre-Modern  Drama.   (See  English  301) 

Drama  302.     Modern  Drama.   (See  English  302) 

Drama  321.  Religion  and  Drama.  (Also  Religion  321)  Three  hours 
The  historical  and  essential  relationship  between  religion  and  drama. 
Designed  to  equip  the  student  with  the  material  of  religious  drama 
and  aid  him  in  using  it  in  the  local  church.  Prerequsites:  Drama  131 
and  three  semester  hours  of  Religion. 

Drama  363.     Classical  Drama  in  English.  Three  hours 

Major  Greek  tragedies  and  comedies,  P.oman  comedies  and  Seneca 
as  influential  literature  and  works  for  performance. 

Drama  371.     Shakespeare.  (See  English  371) 

Drama  381.     History  of  the  Theatre.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  theatre  from  the  Greek  period  to  twentieth-century 
realism  of  today.  This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  each 
period  in  the  growth  and  development  of  theatre  as  it  evolved  into 
its  present  artistic  form.  Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Drama  392.     Playwriting.  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  playwriting  as  a  craft.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  the  construction  of  a  one-act  play  and  all  students  will 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  writing  the  full  length 
play.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English.  Offered  in  alternate  years- 
Offered  in  1967-68. 

Drama  452.     Directing.  Three  hours 

A  fundamental  study  of  basic  stage  techniques.  Selection  of  plays, 
casting,  and  methods  of  rehearsal;  development  of  characterization, 
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control  of  tempo,  and  similar  problems  studied.  Recommended  for 
English  majors  who  might  direct  the  high  school  drama  program. 
Prerequisites:  Drama  131  or  permission  of  instructor. 

Speech  131.     Fundamentals  of  Speech.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in 
daily  life,  such  as  voice,  articulation,  pronounciation,  bodily  activity, 
habituation  in  good  oral  usage. 

Speech  231.     Interpretative  Reading.  Three  hours 

Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature. 
Special  emphasis  on  developing  qualities  for  interpretation  of  char- 
acter, emotion,  and  artistic  impersonation.  Second  semester.  Pre- 
requisite: Speech  131  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

Mr.  Linger         Miss  Harding* 

Mr.  Green         Mr.  Jackson         Mr.  Kowalsky        Mr.  Price 

Miss  Wessler         Mrs.  Jones         Mrs.  Kowalsky 

The  School  of  Music  functions  within  the  total  academic  structure 
of  Union  College  and  participates  in  the  granting  of  the  following  de- 
grees: Bachelor  of  Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  (major  in  music),  and  the 
double  degree  program  in  music  education  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  upon  completion  of  the  five 
year  curriculum. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Music  are  to  offer  intensive  profes- 
sional training  to  the  music  major  and  to  provide  the  general  college 
student  with  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  music  as  one 
aspect  of  a  liberal  culture,  either  as  appreciative  listeners  or  as  trained 
participants;  to  prepare  students  for  graduate  study;  as  church  organists 
and  choirmasters;  as  private  teachers  of  music;  and  as  teachers  of  music 
for  the  public  schools. 

Admission.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music 
are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  College  in  general,  except  statement 
No.  1  shall  be  supplanted  by  the  following: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  Union  College, 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  for  Application  for  Admission  forms. 

Regulations.  All  academic  regulations  and  other  requirements  and 
specifications  of  the  Union  College  catalog  will  obtain  unless  specific 
mention  is  made  in  the  School  of  Music  section  of  the  catalog. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

All  Music  Fees  Removed.  In  essence.  Union  College  has  granted  a 
waiver  of  special  fees  to  all  who  major  or  minor  in  the  field,  since  ail 
special  fees  for  private  lessons  in  music  have  been  removed.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  School  of  Music  that  the  study  of  music  should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  a  financial  penalty.  Students  majoring  in  other  fields  of  study 
may  avail  themselves  of  class  lessons  in  piano,  voice,  and  stringed  instru- 
ments. Upon  sufficient  advancement,  these  students  also  may  receive 
private  instruction  without  any  special  fee  being  charged. 

Honors  Program  of  Study.  Students  will  be  auditioned  and  examined 
for  admission  to  an  Honors  Program  of  Study.  When  requirements  are 

*On    leave    1966-67 
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met  for  entry  to  the  projs^am,  the  student  may  then  enter  into  the 
Honors  Program  of  Study,  which,  through  tutorial  study  with  the  music 
facuky  and  work  in  directed  seminars,  allows  the  student  to  advance  at 
a  speed  commensurate  with  his  ability,  scholarship,  and  perserverance. 
The  student  must  maintain  a  3.00  or  "B"  average  during  the  Freshman 
year  and  a  3.3  average  after  that  in  order  to  remain  in  the  Honors 
Program  of  Study.  The  School  of  Music  believes  that  the  serious  college 
student  is  capable  of  much  greater  scholarship  than  the  usual  course  of 
study  admits. 

Regular  Program  of  Study.  Students  initially  unable  to  meet  require- 
ments for  the  Honors  Program  of  Study  may  enter  the  regular  program 
of  study.  Students  giving  evidence  of  sufhcient  advancement  in  this  pro- 
gram may  be  admitted  to  the  Honors  Program  at  any  time  the  faculty 
deems  it  advisable.  In  any  case,  when  the  student  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted examinations  over  the  first  two  years  of  the  music  curriculum,  he 
is  adequately  prepared  to  enter  the  Junior-Senior  level  of  seminar  and 
tutorial  study  in  music. 

Seminar  Classes  and  Tutorial  Study.  All  Junior-Senior  level  study 
(both  regular  and  honors  program)  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of 
seminar  classes  and  tutorial  instruction  which  shall  stress  scholarship 
through  independent  reasearch. 

The  School  of  Music  is  highly  concerned  with  the  educational  and 
cultural  status  of  the  GRADUATING  STUDENT;  it  is  far  less  con- 
cerned with  the  amount  of  time  or  the  schedule  of  classes  utilized  in 
achieving  that  status. 

Continuing  Examinations  Policy.  Examinations  in  seminar  classes 
and  tutorial  instruction  shall  proceed  at  the  request  of  the  student  and 
his  faculty  advisor,  and  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  conjunction  with 
the  regularly  scheduled  examination  periods  of  Union  College.  These 
examinations  shall  be  both  written  and  oral,  and  when  the  student  dem- 
onstrates mastery  of  a  particular  area  of  knowledge,  he  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  immediately  to  the  next  area.  This  is  to  say  that  no 
course  shall  be  formalized  to  conform  to  a  certain  lensi^th  of  time,  but 
rather  to  conform  to  a  certain  level  of  academic  achievement.  Thus,  the 
total  length  of  time  needed  to  complete  a  degree  may  vary  considerably. 
There  is  a  minimum  residence  requirement  of  three  years,  however,  since 
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the  School  of  Music  recognizes  the  intrinsic  value  of  residence  in  the 
milieu  of  higher  education. 

Final  Examinations  For  Graduation.  These  examinations,  written 
and  oral,  shall  be  administered  when  the  student  and  his  advisor  make 
such  request  of  the  School  of  Music.  These  shall  be  not  earlier  than  three 
months  nor  later  than  two  weeks  prior  to  the  completion  of  all  work  to- 
ward the  degree. 

Transfer  Credit.  Transfer  credit  will  be  accepted  only  upon  examin- 
ation. Examinations  are  given  during  orientation  and  registration  periods 
of  each  semester. 

Preparatory  Department.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  wind  and 
stringed  instruments  is  offered  in  the  form  of  class  lessons  for  pre-college 
students.  There  is  a  fee  charged  for  these  lessons.  A  similar  arrangement 
is  available  for  special  students  of  college  age  and  above  who  are  not 
enrolled  as  full-time  students  in  the  regular  curriculum. 

Teacher  Certification.  The  double  degree  program  in  Music  Edu- 
cation, leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science, 
fulfills  the  Kentucky  requirement  for  teacher  certification.  Kentucky 
teacher  certification  is  reciprocal  with  many  other  states. 

Piano  Proficiency.  All  music  majors  must  pass  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion in  piano  prior  to  graduation. 

Ensemble  Requirement.  Students  must  participate  in  ensemble  work 
throughout  their  residence,  except  for  the  semester  of  student  teaching. 
Credit  received  may  not  apply  toward  graduation. 

School  of  Music  Handbook.  Students  should  consult  the  Handbook 
for  more  detailed  information  concerning  recital  attendance,  examina- 
tions for  Junior  and  Senior  recitals,  supervisory  committee,  music  library, 
public  appearances,  and  other  areas  of  information. 

Minor  in  Music.  Twenty  two  semester  hours,  including:  Music  161, 
162;  four  semester  hours  selected  from  Music  393,  394,  493,  and  494; 
and  completion  of  the  200S  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of 
applied  music. 

BACCALAUREATE   DEGREES 
Music  Requirements.  These  requirements  are  a  basic  curriculum  for 
all  majors  in  music,  except  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Music),  which  is  offered 
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through  the  liberal  arts  program  of  Union  College  in  conjunction  with 
the  School  of  Music. 

Sem.  Sem. 

Academic                                             ^"-  Applied                                                 ^"• 

Foundations  of  Music 10  Major  Applied  Study 26 

Harmony    6  Piano  (secondary)    4 

Ear  Training   2  String  Class   4 

Form  and  Analysis   4  Instruments   Class    2 

Counterpoint    4  Voice   Class 1 

Music  History    8  Pedagogy    1 

Applied  Field  Literature    4  Ensemble     0 

Total  semester  hours                           38  Total  semester  hours                            38 


General  Requirements.  The  general  college  requirements  are  re- 
quired of  all  music  majors  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 
Program, 


Bachelor  of  Music  (Applied  Music) 
Sem. 
Hrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Religion    3 

English    111-112    6 

English    Literature    6 

Foreign  Language 12 

Physical  Education    4 

Electives    24 

Total  semester  hours  58 


The  Bachelor  of  Music  programs  require  a  minimum  of  134  semes- 
ter hours  to  complete  the  degree. 
Bachelor   of   Music   and   Bachelor   of    Science   Double    Degree 

Program    (Music  Education  Major) 

Music  Requirements.  The  music  requirements  are  the  same  as  those 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  program. 

General  Requirements.  The  General  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  listed  in  the  general  catalog,  plus  the  course  work  required  to  meet 
Kentucky  Teacher  Certification  as  outlined  in  the  program  listings. 
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The  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  Double  Degree 
Program  requires  a  minimum  of  164  semester  hours  to  complete  the 
degrees. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (music) 

Music  Requirements.  Thirty-sbc  semester  hours,  including:  Music 
161,  162,  261,  262;  four  semester  hours  selected  from  Music  393,  394, 
493,  494;  and  sixteen  hours  of  applied  music,  including  as  a  minimum 
the  completion  of  the  400S  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of 
applied  music  study.  A  minimum  of  four  semesters  participation  in  En- 
semble is  required. 

General  Requirements.  The  general  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  listed  in  the  general  catalog. 

PROGRAMS  OF   STUDY 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Curriculum  outline  for  Applied  Music 


Sent. 
Freshman  Year  ■^"• 

English    111-112    6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Physical  Education    2 

Foundations  of  Music    10 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

*Piano    (secondary)    2 

String  Class   2 

Ensemble 0 


34 


Sophomore  Year 

English    Literature     .  . 

Foreign    Language     .  . 

Physical  Education    .  . 

Religion    

Harmony     

Ear    Training    

Major  Applied  Study 
*Piano  (secondary)  .  . 
*String  Class   

Ensemble     


Sem. 
Hrs. 

..    6 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  ^"■ 

Philosophy    3 

Electives    12 

Form  and  Analysis   4 

Music  History    4 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

Instruments  Class    2 

*Voice  Class    1 

Ensemble    0 

**Junior  Recital   0 

32 


35 

Sem. 

Senior  Year  ^"• 

Electives   12 

Counterpoint    4 

Music  History    4 

Major  Applied  Study 8 

Applied  Field  Literature   4 

Pedagogy    1 

Ensemble     0 

Senior  Recital    0 


S3 


*Not   required   if   major   field 
**May  be   a  joint  recital 
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Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science 
Double  degree  program  in  Music  Education 


Setn. 

Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

English  111-112 6 

General  Psychology 3 

American   History    3 

Physical   Education    2 

Foundations  of  Music 10 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

^Piano    (secondary)     2 

String  Class   2 

Ensemble     0 

34 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  f^"- 

English  Literature 6 

Religion    3 

Science    4 

Physical  Education    2 

Harmony     6 

Ear  Training   2 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

^Piano    (secondary)     2 

^String    Class     2 

Ensemble     0 

33 


Sem. 

Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Philosophy  or  Religion 3 

Philosophy    3 

Political   Science    111    3 

Science    8 

Form  and  Analysis   4 

Music  History    4 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

Instruments  Class    2 

♦Voice   Class    1 

Ensemble     0 

**Junior  Recital   0 

34 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Social  Science    6 

Secondary  School  Music 2 

Conducting     4 

Counterpoint    4 

Music  History    4 

Major  Applied  Study 8 

AppHed  Field  Literature    4 

Pedagogy     1 

Ensemble 0 

Senior  Recital    0 


33 


*Not    required    if   major    field 
*May   be    a   joint    recital 


Sem. 

Professional  Year  f^"- 

Human  Growth  and 

Development    4 

Heahh   Education    3 

Introduction  to  Education 3 

Music  Electives    6 

Fundamentals  of  Education  ...  4 
Student  Teaching 10 

30 


I 
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COURSE    OFFERINGS 

The  content  of  applied  music  courses  outlined  below  is  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  student,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible,  rather  than  a  rigid  de- 
scription of  the  requirement.  The  letter  S  following  a  course  numbering 
indicates  that  the  course  is  for  students  other  than  those  enrolled  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  curriculum,  or  is  a  secondary  applied  field  for  music 
majors. 

APPLIED    MUSIC 

Music  101S-102S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Manual  and  pedal  technique,  pedal  scales,  easy  compositions  for 
manuals  with  pedal,  Gleason  Organ  Method. 

Music  201S-202S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  technique,  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Short  Preludes 
and  Fugues,  Bach. 

Music  301S-302S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  technique,  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Chorales  from 
the  Orgelbuchlein,  Bach;  Mass  for  the  Convents,  Couperin. 

Music  401S-402S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  chords;  larger  preludes  and  fugues.  Bach;  pre- 
Bach  compositions;  easier  pieces  of  Brahms  and  Franck. 

Music  101-102.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Orgel- 
buchlein; F.  Couperin,  Mass  for  the  Convents;  Vieme,  Twenty- 
four  Pieces  in  Free  Style.  Co-requisite:   Piano  111S-112S. 

Music  201-202.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Continued  work  in  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  easier  preludes 
and  fugues;  pre-Bach  composers;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck, 
easier  pieces.  Co-requisite  Piano  211S-212S. 

Music  301-302.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  such  as  B  minor;  compositions 
by  earlier  composers  such  as  Buxtehude  and  Grigny;  Hindemith, 
Sonatas;  contemporary  French  composers  such  as  Messiaen,  Alain, 
Langlais. 
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Music  307.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  401-402.     Organ.  Four  hours 

Bach,  Sonatas  and  larger  preludes,  fantasias,  toccatas,  preludes 
and  fugues;  Franck,  Chorales;  larger  works  of  Messiaen,  Langlais, 
Dupre  and  others. 

Music  405-406.     Organ  Literature.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  the  organ  and  its  literature  since  the  fourteenth 
century.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  close  relationship  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  instrument  and  the  forms  of  its  literature. 

Music  407.     Senior  REcrrAL.  No  Credit 

Music  111S-112S.     Piano,  Secondary  One  hour 

Major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic),  arpeggios  in 
inversions,  two  octaves.  Technical  studies  as  Kohler,  Opus  157 
and  242,  and  solo  materials  of  the  difficulty  of  Bach-Carroll,  Bk.I; 
Sonatinas  (Clementi,  Opus  36) ;  Schumann,  Opus  68;  Chopin, 
Opus  28,  and  Contemporary  material  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Music  211S-212S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  hour 

Major  and  minor  scales,  arpeggios,  triads,  dominant,  and  diminished 
seventh  with  inversions,  four  octaves.  Czemy,  Opus  636;  Bach, 
Two-Part  Inventions;  Schumann,  Kinderscenen;  Beethoven  Sonatas, 
Opus  49;  and  Contemporary  material  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Music  311S-312S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  hour 

See  Music  111-112 

Music  411S-412S.     Piano,  Secondary  0?ie  hour 

See  Music  211-212 

Music  111-112.     Piano.  Three  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  four  octaves,  parallel  and 
contrary  motion.  Selected  studies  as  Czemy,  Opus  299;  Bach,  Three- 
Part  Inventions,  easier  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Temp- 
ered Clavier,  Vol.  I;  easier  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven  (excluding  Opus  49)  ;  selected  Romantic  composi- 
tions such  as  Schubert,  Impromptus;  Mendelssohn,  Songs  Without 
Words;  Chopin,  Waltzes  and  Nocturnes;  compositions  by  contem- 
porary composei^s. 
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Music  211-212.     Piano.  Three  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths;  arpeggios, 
tonic  dominant,  and  diminished  sevenths  in  inversions.  Selected 
studies  from  Gzemy,  Opus  740;  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues  from 
the  Well-Tempered  Clavier,  English  Suites,  Partitas;  sonatas  by 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  (Opus  27)  ;  Concertos  by  Mozart  (K.  488) 
and  Beethoven  (Opus  37)  ;  Romantic  (Schumann,  Opus  2)  ;  Im- 
pressionistic (Debussy,  Preludes) ;  and  Contemporary  compositions 
(Bartok,  Roumanian  Dances). 

Music  311-312.     Piano.  Three  hours 

Scales  and  arpeggios,  including  double  thirds.  Easier  Chopin  Etudes; 
Bach,  more  difficult  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Italian  Concerto;  more 
difficult  sonatas  by  Beethoven  (Opus  31,  no.  2)  ;  Schumann  (Opus 
22)  ;  Impressionistic  (Ravel,  Sonatina)  ;  and  Contemporary  compo- 
sitions (Bartok,  Mikrokosmos,  Vol.  V  and  VI). 

Music  317,     Junior  Recftal.  No  Credit 

Music  411-412.     Piano.  Four  hours 

More  difficult  Etudes  by  Chopin;  a  standard  concerto  (Schumann, 
Opus  54)  ;  larger  compositions  by  Bach  (Toccatas,  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasy and  Fugue) ;  Beethoven  (Opus  81a)  ;  Schubert  (Opus  42) ; 
Chopin;  Schumann;  Brahms  (Opus  4)  ;  and  other  Romantic,  Im- 
pressionistic, and  Contemporary  composers  as  may  be  desirable  to 
complete  the  student's  repertoire. 

Music  413-414.     Sight  Reading  &  Accompanying.  One  hour 

Proficiency  in  reading  the  various  clefs,  vocal  scores,  and  accompani- 
ments, with  an  emphasis  on  sensitive  accompaniment  playing. 

Music  415-416.     Piano  Literature.  Two  hours 

Representative  keyboard  works  of  the  Baroque,  Classic,  and  Ro- 
mantic Periods. 

Music  417,     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 
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Music  121S-122S.     Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  121-122 

Music  221S-222S.    Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  221-222 

Music  321S-322S.    Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  321-322;  except  less  extensive  repertoire  is  required. 

Music  421S-422S.    Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  421-422;  except  less  extensive  repertoire  is  required. 

Music  121-122.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  posture,  breathing,  tone  focus,  diction,  phrasing,  and 
interpretation.  Repertoire:  songs  in  English;  songs  of  old  Italian  and 
French  masters;  folk  songs. 

Music  221-222.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  121-122 

Music  321-322.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Advanced  technical  problems.  Repertoire:  German  lieder;  French, 
English,  and  American  art  songs;  opera  and  oratorio  arias;  con- 
temporary song  literature. 

Music  327.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  421-422.     Voice.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  321-322 

Music  425-426.     Voice  Literature.  Two  hours 

Vocal  literature  and  style  in  each  of  the  areas  specified,  including 
a  study  of  language  pronunciation.  German  Lieder,  Contemporar>' 
English  and  American  Art  Song;  followed  by  French  melodies, 
Elizabethan  and  Baroque  Songs,  and  Sacred  Solo  Songs. 

Music  427.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Violin,  Viola,  'Cello  or  Bass. 

The  course  outline  is  for  violin  study.  A  similar  outline  exists  for 
other  instruments. 
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Music  131S-132S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Basic  violin  fundamentals,  left  and  right  hand  positions,  posture, 
major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  Studies: 
Wolfhart  and  Sitt.  Repertoire:  Graded  solo  material  of  minimum 
difficulty. 

Music  231S-232S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Continuation  of  some  first  year  material.  Second  and  third  positions. 
Most  major  and  minor  scales  through  two  octaves.  Studies :  Wolfhart 
— Book  II,  Sitt,  Mazas,  and  Sevcik  (finger  dexterity).  Repertoire: 
Simple  graded  material  from  the  Baroque  and  Classic  periods. 

Music  331S-332S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  131-132 

Music  431S-432S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  321-323 

Music  131-132.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Basic  problems  of  left  and  right  hand  technique.  Major  and  minor 
scales  and  arpeggios  through  the  sixth  position.  Studies:  Kayser, 
Fiorello,  Mazas,  Sevcik.  Repertoire:  Sonatas  and  solo  pieces  from 
the  Baroque  and  Classic  periods,  Seitz  and  De  Beriot  Concertos. 

Music  231-232.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through 
three  octaves.  Seventh  through  eleventh  positions.  Chromatic  scales. 
Studies:  Add  Kreutzer,  Sevcik,  and  Rode.  Repertoire:  Sonatas  and 
concertos,  Handel,  Vivaldi,  Bach,  Mozart,  selected  solo  works  from 
the  Romantic  period. 

Music  331-332.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves.  Studies:  continuation  of  previ- 
ous material.  Repertoire:  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Mozart,  Spohr, 
Vieuxtemps,  Schubert  and  Franck;  selected  solo  works  of  the  late 
Romantic  and  Contemporary  periods. 

Music  337.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 
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Music  431-432.     Violin.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  all  previous  scales  and  studies.  Repertoire:  Beetho- 
ven Romances,  Bach  Solo  Sonatas;  Sonatas  and  solo  works  of  the 
late  Romantic  and  Contemporary  periods;  at  least  one  or  more 
movements  of  a  major  concerto  of  the  Bruch,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Tchaikovsky  class. 

Music  435-436.     String  Literature.  Two  hours 

The  Baroque  Period  to  the  present  day  with  special  attention  to 
stylistic  detail  and  ornamentation. 

Music  437.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Clarinet^    Oboe^   Bassoon^    Trumpet,    French    Horn    and    Other 
Woodwind  and  Brass  Instruments. 

The  course  outline  is  for  clarinet  study.  A  similar  outline  exists  for 
other  instruments. 

Music  141S-142S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Rudiments  of  tone  production  and  technique.  Langenus,  Method, 
Bk.  I.  Scales  and  arpeggios  through  three  flats  and  three  sharps, 
two  octaves.  Chromatic  scale,  three  octaves.  Weinberger,  Sonatine. 

Music  241S-242S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Langenus,  Method,  Bk.  IL  Continue  study  of  tone  production  and 
techniques.  Selections  from  Voxman,  Concert  and  Contest  Collec- 
tion. Voxman,  Lament  and  Tarantella.  Delmas,  Promenade. 

Music  341S-342S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  141-142. 

Music  441S-442S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  241-242. 

Music  141-142.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Rudiments  of  tone  production  and  technique;  Rose,  40  Studies, 
Bk.  I.  Selected  studies  from  Klose,  Method.  Memorize  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios.  Voxman,  Promenade,  from  Concert  and 
Contest  Collection;  DeBueris,  Musette;  Anderson-Wain,  Scherzino. 
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Music  241-242.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Selected  studies  from  Klose,  Cavallini,  Rose  and  Baermann.  Bach- 
Simon,  Solos  and  Duets;  Bonade,  Modem  French  Concour  Solos; 
Weber,  Concertino;  Debussy,  Premier  Rhapsody;  Mozart,  Adagio 
from  Concerto  for  Clarinet, 

Music  341-342.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Kroepsch,  Daily  Studies,  Bks.  I  and  II.  Selected  studies  from  Rose, 
40  Etudes,  Bk.  II;  Baermann,  Method,  Bks.  Ill  and  IV;  Jean- Jean, 
18  Etudes.  Brahms,  Sonatas;  Hindemith,  Sonata.  G.  Finzi,  Fughetta, 
from  Five  Bagatelles;  Voxman,  Classical  Studies;  Weber,  Concerti; 
Bernstein,  Sonata.  Hindemith,  Concerto. 

Music  347.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  441-442.     Clarinet.  Four  hours 

Selections  from  Masterworks  for  Clarinet  (Schirmer  ed.)  ;  Labanchi, 
Method,  Bk.  II;  Perier,  Vingt-Deux  Etudes;  Compagnoli,  Studies; 
Gabucci,  Studies.  Survey  of  clarinet  literature,  including  orchestral 
and  chamber  music,  and  pedagogical  materials.  Brahms,  Sonata, 
Op.  120,  no.  1 ;  Mozart  Concerto  for  Clarinet;  Neilson,  Concerto; 
modem  Spanish  solos. 

Music  445-446.     Clarinet  Literature.  Two  hours 

Clarinet  literature  from  the  various  periods  with  special  attention 
to  stylistic  detail  and  ornamentation. 

Music  447.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

ENSEMBLES 

Music  151.     Chorus.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  college  students;  performs  occasionally  in  concert.  One 
rehearsal  per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  152.     Choir.  No  Credit 

Open  by  audition  only;  performs  weekly  chapel,  Christmas  concert, 
yearly  tour,  spring  concert,  graduation.  Limited  to  forty-nine  stu- 
dents; four  rehearsals  per  week. 
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Music  153.     Orchestra.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  orchestral  music  within  the  limits 
of  instrumentation.  A  symphonic  organization  of  moderate  size. 
Two  rehearsals  per  week.   May  be  repeated   for  credit. 

Music  154.  Concert  Band.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  band  music.  Two  rehearsals  per  week. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  156.     Collegium  Musicum.  No  Credit 

Open  to  interested  students.  A  performance  group  intended 
to  give  the  student  acquaintance  with  less  frequently  performed 
literature.   One  rehearsal  per  week. 

Music  157.     Small  Ensembles.  One  hour 

Instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles  varying  in  size  and  type  according 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students  enrolled.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 

Music  357.     Opera  Workshop.  One  hour 

Experience  in  the  standard  and  contemporary  opera  repertoire; 
preparation  and  presentation  of  complete  operas  and  programs  of 
excerpts,  with  costumes,  scenery,  action,  and  lighting.  Admission  by 
audition  only.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

THEORY 

Music  161-162,     Foundations  of  Music.  Five  hours 

A  combined  course  oriented  toward  the  contextual  relationships  of 
music  theory,  history,  and  literature,  within  the  milieu  of  western 
culture.  It  supplants  the  more  usual  first-year  courses  in  basic  har- 
mony, ear  training,  and  music  appreciation,  and  prepares  the  stu- 
dent to  move  ahead  rapidly  in  the  individual  course  listings  of  the 
second  year.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Music  261-262.     Harmony.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  161-162  in  the  area  of  part- writing  and 
analysis.  Advanced  chromatic  harmony  of  the  middle  Romantic 
period.  Keyboard  harmony  included.  Three  periods  per  week. 
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Music  263-264.     Ear  Training.  One  hour 

Sight  singing,  ear  training,  and  dictation  to  be  taken  concurrently 
with  Music  261-262.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  361-362.     Form  and  Analysis.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  musical  forms  from  small  units  to  large.  Study 
of  large  scale  analytic  techniques  including  those  necessary  for  late 
19th  and  early  20th  Century  Music.  Prerequisite:  Music  262. 

Music  461-462.     Counterpoint.  Two  hours 

The  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counter- 
point of  Bach.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  463.     Theory  Seminar.  Three  hours 

An  advanced  course  in  music  theory,  including  a  study  of  contem- 
porary practices.  Prerequisite:  Music  362,  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Offered  upon  sufficient  demand. 

MUSIC    EDUCATION 

Music  171-172.     String  Instruments  Class.  One  hour 

Class  instruction  in  String  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  173-174.     Piano  Class.  One  hour 

All  major  scales  one  octave  parallel  motion.  Chords  Tonic,  Sub- 
dominant,  Tonic,  Dominant  Seventh,  Tonic  in  all  major  keys, 
harmonization  of  familiar  melodies  using  the  above  chords.  Inver- 
sions of  triads  in  each  hand.  Oxford  Piano  Course,  Beginners'  Book 
for  Older  Pupils;  Clark,  Contemporary  Piano  Literature;  sight 
reading  from  the  Diller-Quaille  first  solo  book.  Transposition  of 
easy  pieces  up  and  down  a  half  step. 

Music  175-176.     Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class. 

One  hour 
Class  instruction  in  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments. 
Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  177-178.     Voice  Class.  One  hour 

Class  study  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  study  at  the  level 
of  private  applied  voice.  Techniques  of  breathing,  tone  placement, 
phrasing,  diction.  Simple  art  songs  and  folk  songs. 
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Music  271-272.    String  Instruments  Glass.  One  hour 

Continuation  of  171-172.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  273-274.     Piano  Class.  One  hour 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  two  octaves  parallel  mo- 
tion. Chords  Tonic,  Submediant  Six,  Subdominant  Six  Four,  Super- 
tonic,  Dominant  Six  Five,  Tonic,  separate  hands  in  major  and 
minor  keys;  harmonizations  employing  the  above  chords  in  various 
sequences,  inversions,  and  types.  Oxford  Piano  Course,  Book  III; 
Clark,  Contemporary  Piano  Literature;  sight  reading  Bach  Chorales 
and  similar  materials;  transposition. 

Music  373E.    Elementary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  of  music  for  the  elementary  school  teacher. 
Includes  simple  accompanying,  transposition,  teaching  rote  songs, 
music  appreciation,  and  elementary  harmony.  No  prerequisite,  but 
examination  over  rudiments  of  music  required  for  admittance  to 


Music  373.     Elementary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  in  the  elementary  school.  Will  include  re- 
search projects.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  374.     Secondary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Will  in- 
clude research  projects.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  473-474.     Conducting.  Two  hours 

Basic  techniques  of  the  art  of  conducting;  score  reading,  both  vocal 
and  instrumental;  rehearsal  techniques;  balance  and  interpretation; 
organization;  survey  and  study  of  literature;  practical  work  with 
ensembles. 

Music  475-A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.     Pedagogy.  One  hour 

Techniques  and  principles  of  private  and  class  instruction  with 
examination  of  carefully  considered  and  recommended  materials. 
A-Organ  C-Voice  E-Woodwind 

B-Piano  D-Strings          F-Brass 
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HISTORY    AND    APPRECIATION 

Music  191.     Introduction  to  Music.  Two  hours 

A  study  of  musical  materials  and  styles  for  the  liberal  arts  student 
with  a  limited  musical  knowledge.  Not  open  to  music  majors  or 
music  minors. 

Music  381.     Music  in  the  Church.  Three  hours 

The  function  of  music  in  worship.  Methods  of  organization  and 
administration  of  music  programs  for  churches  of  various  sizes. 
First  semester.    1964-65   and  alternate  years. 

Music  393-394,  493-494.     Music  History  Seminar.  Two  hours 

Antiquity  to  1450;  Renaissance  and  Baroque;  Classic  and  Early 
Romantic;  Late  Romantic  and  Contemporary.  These  classes  meet 
concurrently.  Selected  bibliographies  are  presented  the  student  to 
assist  him  in  a  program  of  reading  and  listening,  and  the  student 
is  responsible  for  a  good  general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  litera- 
ture of  the  particular  course  for  which  he  is  registered.  In  addition, 
it  is  expected  that  he  investigate  the  contextual  relationship  extant 
among  music,  the  other  arts,  and  the  culture  of  western  civilization. 
Each  student  will  have  a  major  research  paper  required  in  each 
section  of  the  Music  History  Seminar. 

Music  495-496,  497-498.  Music  Research  Seminar.  Three  hours 
Independent  research  on  an  approved  project.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  student's  major  professor  and  the  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music. 
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III.  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

/.  Health  2.  Physical  Education 

Mr.    Bush         Mr.    Sommer         Miss   Patridge         Mr.    Calitri 
Miss  Gilpin         Mrs.  Hacker         Mr.  Moore         Mr.  White 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  broad  view  into  the  field  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education. 

2.  To  develop  the  student  socially. 

3.  To  teach  the  student  physical  skills  and  abilities  so  that  he  may  enjoy 
worthwhile  activities. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  techniques  and 
strategies  of  sports. 

5.  To  prepare  the  student  for  leisure  time. 

6.  To  eliminate  or  diminish  stress  and  worry  through  exercise  and  sports. 

7.  To  develop  safety  skills. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  must  register  for  one  required  physi- 
cal education  course  each  semester.  These  courses  are  listed  under 
Aquatics,  Body  Mechanics,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports,  Rhythms, 
and  Sports  Gymnastics.  One  course  must  be  taken  in  Body  Mechan- 
ics, preferably  the  initial  semester.  The  remaining  three  hours  may 
be  selected  from  the  other  four  categories,  with  a  maximum  of  one 
course  in  each  category. 

Students  who  are  excused  from  required  physical  education  by  a 
doctor's  certificate  must  register  for  Physical  Education  151.  The  re- 
maining three  hours  will  be  determined  by  their  work  in  this  course. 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education 
may  be  credited  toward  graduation.  Four  courses  beyond  the  required 
four  hours  may  be  applied  to  an  area  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
or  a  major  in  Physical  Education. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school  in  Kentucky  are  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
complete  the  following  courses:  for  an  elementary  school  certificate, 
and  Physical  Education  261;  for  a  secondary  school  certificate.  Health 
280. 
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Requirements  For  an  Area  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Forty- 
eight  semester  hours  which  must  include  Health  231,  270,  280,  320,  340, 
421,  and  Physical  Education  241,  261,  291,  317,  321,  351,  361,  491,  plus 
four  hours  of  required  physical  education  activities.  Successful  com- 
pletion of  oral  examination  required. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Physical  Education.  Twenty-four 
semester  hours  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  261,  291,  317, 
351,  361,  491,  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  edcation  activities. 
Successful  completion  of  oral  examination  required. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Health.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
which  are  Health  231,  270,  280,  320,  340,  and  421. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Physical  Education.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours,  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  261,  321,  351,  and 
361;  plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education,  in  addition  to  the 
minor. 

REQUIRED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Course  Semester 
BODY  MECHANICS 

lOlM  Body  Mechanics I         II 

lOlW  Body  Mechanics    1  II 

AQUATICS 

111  Beginning  Swimming    I  11 

112  Intermediate  Swimming   I  II 

1 13  Senior  Life  Saving   I  II 

SPORTS  AND  GYMNASTICS 

121W   Field  Hockey  and  Volleyball    I 

122M  Volleyball  and  Softball   II 

135W  Tumbling  and  Trampolining II 

135M  Tumbling  and  Trampolining I 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  DUAL  SPORTS 

131  Archery    II 

132  Golf    I         II 

133  Tennis    I         II 

136    Bowling I         II 

RHYTHMS 

141  Folk   Dancing I  II 

142  Social  Dancing    I         II 

ADAPTIVE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

151   (Doctor's  Permit  only)    I  II 

The  above  required  courses  meet  the  equivalent  of  two  periods  a  week  for 

one  semester  hour  credit. 
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1.  Health 


EfeALTH  231.     First  Aid  and  Safety.  Three  hours 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  principles  of  accident  prevention  as  applicable  to  the  home, 
the  highway,  and  the  school.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  first 
aid  measures  for  various  injuries  and  illnesses. 

Health  270.     The  School  Health  Program.  Three  hours 

Organization  of  the  total  health  program  including  health  services, 
healthful  school  living,  and  instruction  in  health.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  coordinating  the  school  health  program  with  the 
community  health  program. 

Health  280.     Personal  and  CoMMUNrrv  Health.  Three  hours 

The  relation  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming 
and  to  community  and  national  health. 

Health  320.     Adapted  Health  and  Physical 

Education.  Three  hours 

Health  conditions  which  require  the  physical  education  program 
to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  atypical  student. 

Health  340.     Physiology  and  Anatomy.  Three  hours 

Basic  instruction  in  the  functioning  of  the  cells,  organs,  and  systems 
of  the  human  body. 

Health  421.     Applied  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  human  motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  gym- 
nastic activities;  practical  application  of  these  principles. 

Health  451.     School  and  Community  Health  Workshop. 

Three  hours 
Reveals  the  relationship  needed  between  the  school  and  community 
to  promote  the  total  health  of  the  population.  Speakers  are  secured 
from  official  agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  agencies, 
sponsored  agencies,  and  other  colleges.  Small  groups  are  utilized  for 
discussions,  field  trips,  and  study  through  audio  visual  aids. 
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2.  Physical  Education 


tm 


Physical  Education  241.    History  of  Physical 

Education.  Two  hours 

From  primitive  man  through  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis 
on  Greek  physical  education,  European  systems,  and  development 
of  physical  education  in  America.  Some  research  into  the  history 
of  various  sports. 

Physical  Education  261.    Health  and  Physical  Education 

IN  the  Elementary  School.  Three  hours 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  ...  on  the 
playground,  in  the  gymnasium,  and  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and 
evaluate.  The  application  of  games,  movement,  exploration,  rhythms, 
and  self-testing  activities,  and  screening  tests. 

Physical  Education  271.     Sports  Officl\ting.  Two  hours 

Rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and 
track. 

Physical  Education  291.     Principles  of  Dance.  Two  hours 

Elementary  rhythms,  folk,  square,  social,  and  modem  dance. 

Physical  Education  301.     Coaching  Football.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  302.     Coaching  Basketball.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  303.     Water  Safety  Instruction.     Two  hours 
Prerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving  (113). 

Physical  Education  304.     Coaching  Baseball.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  305.     Coaching  Track  and  Cross 

Country.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  317.     Organization  and 

Administration  of  Intramurals.  Three  hours 

Planning,  organizing,  and  directing  a  program  of  intramural  acti\'i- 
ties  for  men  and  women.  Attention  is  given  to  activities,  awards, 
officials,  finances,  publicity,  and  other  factors  necessary  to  consider 
in  administering  an  intramural  program. 
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Physical  Education  321.     Recreational  Leadership.    (Also 

Sociology  321).  Three  hours 

Leadership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dra- 
matics, camping,  nature  and  sports.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  en- 
riching their  own  leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in 
teaching,  full-time  Christian  service,  and  social  service. 

Physical  Education  351.    Tests  and  Measurements  in 

Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Evaluating  physical  education  students  by  the  construction  and  ad- 
ministering of  tests.  Places  emphasis  on  reliability,  objectivity,  and 
validity  of  tests.  The  use  of  test  results,  motivation  and  school  marks. 

Physical  Education  361.     Organization  and  Administration 

OF  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Administration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting 
up  program,  and  evaluating  results.  Emphasis  is  given  to  budget 
and  finance,  office  management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities, 
legal  factors,  and  public  relations. 

Physical  Education  435.  Team  Sports  for  Women.  Three  hours 
Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  field  hockey,  basket- 
ball, volleyball,  softball,  and  soccer,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of 
teaching. 

Physical  Education  436.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for 

Women.  Three  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  archery,  badminton, 
golf,  and  tennis,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching. 

Physical  Education  491.     Seminar  in  Conducting  Physical 

Activities.  Three   hours 

Seminar  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  physical  skills 
in  the  required  program  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  practical  ex- 
perience. 

Physical  Education  495-496.     Problems  in  Health  and 

Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Independent  work  for  advanced  students  onlv. 
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DIVISION  IV.    LANGUAGES 

1.  English  2.  French  3.  German 

1.  English 

Mr.  Merchant         Miss  Haggard         Mr.  Hoeltje         Mr.  Trauger 

Miss  Watts         Mr.  Stallcup         Miss  McClung 

Mrs.  Priestley         Mrs.  Townsend 

All  students  are  required  to  earn  "G"  or  better  in  English  111  and 
112  before  registering  for  more  advanced  English.  Sophomores  are  re- 
quired to  take  English  221-222. 

For  the  student  minoring  or  majoring  in  English,  the  general  aims  of 
the  Department's  courses,  as  listed  below,  are  the  broadening  of  the 
student's  understanding  and  enjoyment  of  literature,  the  development 
of  a  basis  for  intelligent  criticism,  and  the  provision  of  a  foundation  for 
further  study  in  the  field.  Stress  is  also  laid  upon  accurate  reading  and 
writing  through  critical  explication  of  texts  and  criticisms  of  student 
papers. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  111,  112.  This  must  include:  six  hours  of  English  Litera- 
ture survey;  six  of  American  Literature  survey;  three  hours  of  Shake- 
speare; and  three  hours  of  linguistic  study. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours 
in  addition  to  English  111,  112,  including  the  department  requirements 
noted  for  Minors,  plus  one  seminar. 

Requirements  for  an  Area.  Forty-eight  semester  hours,  thirty  of 
which  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  Major.  The  other  eighteen 
semester  hours  shall  include  (1)  advanced  writing  course;  (2)  courses 
in  speech  and  drama,  with  at  least  six  hours  in  each  of  these  fields.  It  is 
recommended  that  students  in  this  area  also  elect  courses  in  French 
(and)   or  German  literature  numbered  300  and  above. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  high  school  English  should  elect  the 
English  area.  English  Minors  who  expect  Department  recommendation 
for  teacher  training  should  consult  the  Department  Head  about  their 
individual  needs  for  advanced  writing  courses. 
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English  111.    Freshman  Composition.  Three  hours 

Writing  correct  and  effective  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short  themes 
and  studying  models  of  descriptive,  narrative,  expository,  and  argu- 
mentative  writing.   This   course   must   precede   English    112. 

English  112.     Freshman  English,  continued.  Three  hours 

Study  of  short  stories,  the  novel,  drama,  and  poetry,  with  particular 
attention  to  literary  form  and  the  interpretation  of  Hterature.  Longer 
themes,  requiring  the  use  of  apparatus  scholasticus,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  critical  writing. 

English  221,  222.  Survey  of  English  Literature.  Three  hours 
From  Beowulf  into  the  20th  century.  The  first  semester  extends  to 
the  Age  of  Diyden  and  the  second  starts  with  the  Neo-classics 
and  continues  through  the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods. 

English  301.  Pre-Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  301).  Three  hours 
The  origins  and  development  of  the  drama  in  English,  from  the 
Miracle  Plays  through  Sheridan,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare. 

English  302.     Modern  Drama.  (Also  Drama  302).  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  world  drama,  selected  to  illustrate  the  varying  concep- 
tions of  tragedy  from  Ibsen  to  lonesco.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore 
English  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

English  312.     Renaissance  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  non-dramatic  prose  and  poetry  of  the  16th  Century. 
Sets  the  literature  into  the  humanism  of  this  great  period  of  physical, 
spiritual,  and  social  growth.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more English  and  one  semester  of   Shakespeare.   Alternate  years. 

English  331.     English  Romantic  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats.  Prerequisites:  EngUsh  221,  222. 
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English  341.     Survey  of  American  Literature 

(1630-1870).  Three  hours 

A  cultural  survey  of  the  colonial  writers,  followed  by  a  detailed 
critical  examination  of  the  "classic"  authors  from  Irving  and  Cooper 
through  Emerson  and  Hawthorne.  Prerequisites:  English  221,  222, 
or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

English  342.     Survey  of  American  Literature 

Since  1870.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  trends  in  prose  and  poetry  with  reference  to  the  de- 
velopment of  American  culture  from  Whitman  to  present.  Prereq- 
uisites: English  221,  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

English  343.     English  Victorian  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
last  two-thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Prerequisites:  English 
221,  222. 

English  351.     The  English  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  with  se- 
lected examples  from  Defoe  through  Hardy.  Consideration  is  given 
to  the  literary  and  social  background  of  this  particular  form. 

English  352.     The  American  Novel.  Three  hours 

From  the  "American  Renaissance"  of  the  19th  century  through 
the  rise  of  realism  to  Faulkner  and  more  recent  developments.  In- 
cludes reading  of  selected  novels  and  study  of  their  literary  and  his- 
torical backgrounds. 

English  355.     Children's  Lfterature  (Also  Home 

Economics  355).  Three  hours 

Development  and  types  of  children's  literature.  Includes  story-telling 
and  dramatizing.  Prerequisites:  English  111,  112,  221,  222.  Not 
allowed  on  English  Major. 

English  361.     Greek  LrrERATURE  in  English.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  masterpieces  of  Attic  and  Ionian  culture,  with 
special  attention  to  the  epic,  to  translations  of  the  Greek  anthology, 
and  to  the  prose  of  the  historians  and  orators. 
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English  362.     Latin  Literature  in  English.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  masterpieces  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages  of 
Roman  literature:  epic,  lyric,  satirical,  oratorical,  historical,  and 
narrative. 

English  363.     Classical  Drama  in  English.  Three  hours 

Major  Greek  tragedies  and  comedies,  Roman  comedies  and  Seneca 
as  influential  literature  and  works  for  performance. 

English  371.     Shakespeare:  Histories  and  Comedies   (Also 

Drama   371).  Three   hours 

The  Histories  and  Comedies.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  plays 
from  the  histories  and  comedies,  excluding  problem  plays.  Emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  both  internal  critical  techniques  and  the  relation 
of  Shakespeare's  art  to  the  political,  social,  and  literary  background 
of  medieval  and  renaissance  England  and  the  Continent,  Prerequi- 
sites: English  221,  222. 

English  372     Shakespeare:  Tragedies  and  Problem  Plays. 

Three  hours 
A  close  analysis  of  four  selected  tragedies  and  a  number  of  tragi- 
comedies, including  Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Tempest.  Some 
attempt  will  be  made  to  develop  an  overall  view  of  the  principles 
of  Shakespearean  tragedy  in  relation  to  the  genre  as  a  whole.  Pre- 
requisites: English  221,  222. 

English  381.     Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature. 

Three  hours 
A  survey  of  prose  and  poetry  from  Ben  Johnson  through  the  Res- 
toration, with  special  emphasis  on  metaphysical  verse  and  certain 
works  of  English  prose.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore 
English. 

English  382.     (Formerly  421)     Neo-Classical  English 

Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  major  English  prose  and  poetry  from  Dryden  through 
Samuel  Johnson.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English. 
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English  391.     Creative  Writing.  Three  hours 

Practice  in  narration,  verse,  article  writing  or  criticism,  with  study 
of  models  in  these  forms  and  of  current  literary  practice.  Designed 
to  help  individual  students  find  their  separate  aptitudes  in  self- 
expression.  Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  college  English,  including 
English  111,  112,  and  instructor's  permission. 

English  401G.     Theory  of  Grammar  Three  hours 

A  study  of  prescriptive  and  modern  descriptive  theories  of  syntax 
and  of  both  the  definitions  and  uses  of  "grammar".  Designed  for 
teachers  at  all  levels  who  will  use  English.  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing.  Graduate  students  may  gain  one  hour  of  extra  credit  by 
extending  their  course  theses.  Required  for  teachers. 

English  402G.     Advanced  Composition.  Three  hours 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer. 
Research  papers,  factual  narratives,  biographical  essays  and  critical 
essays  are  required  according  to  the  needs  and  aptitude  of  the 
student.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  This  course  cannot  be  sub- 
stituted for  English  111,  112. 

English  41  1G.     Chaucer.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  selected  works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  his  literary  milieu, 
with  emphasis  on  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The  course  utilizes  Middle 
English  texts.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English  and 
the  consent  of  the  instructor.  (A  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  or 
German  is  desirable.) 

English  421G.  History  of  the  English  Language.  Three  hours 
A  study  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  language  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present,  with  particular  attention  to 
morphology  and  etymology,  historical  treatment  of  spelling  and  verb 
forms  and  with  some  attention  to  the  development  of  English  prose 
beginning  with  pre-Chaucerian  writers.  For  Majors  and  Minors  in 
the  Language  Division  with  Junior  standing.  Required  for  teaching 
candidates.  Graduate  students  will  be  required  to  investigate  meth- 
ods of  language  study  and  to  do  field  study  of  language  use  and 
alteration. 
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English  45  1G.     Contemporary  Poetry.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  American  and  British  poetry,  with  consideration  of  ways 
of  reading,  criticizing,  and  writing  verse  in  this  century.  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing.  Offered  on  demand. 

English  461G.  The  Contemporary  English  Novel.  Three  hours 
A  study  of  naturalism,  stream-of-consciousness,  and  symbolism  in 
the  novelists  of  the  twentieth  century,  from  Conrad;  emphasis  vnll 
be  placed  on  the  formal  development  of  the  novel  and  its  psycho- 
logical explorations,  in  James  Joyce.  Prerequisite:  an  English  major 
with  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  de- 
mand. 

English  495G,  496G.     Readings  in  LriERATURE.  Three  hours 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  Eng- 
lish, American,  or  comparadve  literature  not  otherwise  covered  in 
the  curriculum.  OrgJ  reports  and  oral  and  written  examinations  will 
check  the  quality  of  reading  done  by  those  taking  the  course. 
Prerequisites:  Fifteen  hours  of  English  above  English  111,  112,  and 
permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

English  521.     Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  500-1700. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  English  Literature  udthin  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  t^vo  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  522.     Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  1700-1925. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  English  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  two  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  541.     Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature,  1600-1860. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  American  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  two  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 
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English  542.     Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature,  1860-1960. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  American  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive 
study  of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies 
thereon,  and  making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study 
before  two  or  more  Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  565.     Problems  in  High  School  English. 

Two  to  jour  hours 
Research  in  problems  of  written  composition,  literature,  and  Ism- 
guage  in  secondary  school  classes,  including  evaluation  of  literature 
of  the  field.  The  work  will  include  the  writing  of  a  report  embodying 
the  results  of  the  individual  student's  investigation. 

English  575.     Research  Project  in  Literature  or  Language. 

Two  to  four  hours 
Intensive  study  of  an  aspect  of  literature  or  linguistics,  writing  a 
report  thereon,  and  oral  presentation  of  that  report.  This  course 
is  intended  to  acquaint  secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators 
with  the  standards  of  English  scholarship. 

English  599.     English  Concentration  Thesis.  Six  hours 

Under  direction  of  a  thesis  master  and  with  approval  of  a  Depart- 
mental Committee,  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  research  or 
critical  thesis  on  as  aspect  of  English  or  American  Literature  or 
Language;  or  the  teaching  thereof,  or  the  teaching  of  English  Com- 
position at  any  level.  Direction  of  the  latter  may  be  shared  with  the 
Department  of  Education. 

2.    French 

Mr.  Wittlin  Mrs.  Marigold 

The  Department  hopes  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  understanding 
of  France  and  her  culture,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  All  students  of  French  are  required  to  attend  the  language 
laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
French  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult  the 
Head  of  the  Modem  Language  Department  before  registering  for  any 
course  in  French. 
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Requirements  for  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours,  including  French  341,  (A  thirty-four  major  is  strongly 
recommended.) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.     Eighteen  semester  hours. 

French  111-112.     Elementary  French.  Three  hours 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 

French  211-212.     Intermediate  French.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  study  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French 
111-112  or  equivalent. 

French  331.     French  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  France;  French 
contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfill- 
ment of  the  language  requirement  but  may  be  counted  on  a  major 
or  minor.  No  knowledge  of  French  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

French  341.     History  of  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  French  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  French  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

French  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar^  Composition,  and  Conver- 
sation. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 

French  411,  412.     The  French  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  the  French  novel  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

French  431,  432.     The  French  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  French  theatre  from  Comeille 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 
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French  495-496.  Readings  in  French  Literature.  Three  hours 
Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
dependent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 


3.  German 

Mr.  Marigold  Mrs.  Marigold 

The  Department  provides  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  Ger- 
many and  its  culture  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage. All  students  of  German  are  required  to  attend  the  language 
laboratory  regularly.  Students  offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in 
Gennan  and  students  transferring  from  other  colleges  should  consult 
the  Head  of  the  Modem  Language  Department  before  registering  for 
any  course  in  German. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester 
hours,  including  German  341.  (A  thirty-hour  major  is  strongly 
recommended. ) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

German  111-112.     Elementary  German.  Three  tiours 

Basic  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and 
written  language. 

German  211-212.     Intermediate  German.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  reading  of  important 
literary  works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German 
111-112  or  equivalent. 

German  331.     German  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  Ger- 
man contributions  to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of 
the  language  requirement  but  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  major  or 
minor.  No  knowledge  of  German  required.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 
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German  341.     History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  German  literature  with  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Required  of  all  German  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  instructor. 

German  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar^  Composition,  and 

Conversation.  Three  hours 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  de- 
mand. 

German  411,  412.     The  German   Novel  and   Short  Story. 

Three  hours 
The  development  of  the  German  novel  and  the  Novelle  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  421.     German  Poetry.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  works  from  the  German  poetry  of  the  seven- 
teenth to  twentieth  centuries.  Collateral  reading  and  lectures  will 
provide  a  survey  of  the  field.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  431,  432.     The  German  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  German  theatre  from  Lessing 
to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

German  441.     Goethe.  Three  hours 

Detailed  study  of  Faust.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  cover  the 
chief  works  of  Goethe  and  his  principal  contemporaries.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  491-492.     Honors  Program  in  German. 

Maximum  of  four  hours.  Only  by  permission  of  Department  Head. 

German  495-496.     Readings  in  German  Lh-erature.  Three  hours 

Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  inde- 
pendent reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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DIVISION  V:    RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  Matthews  Mr.  Freeman  Mr.  Hansel 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Religion  and  Philosophy:  forty-eight 
semester  hours,  including  a  minimum  of  eighteen  hours  in  each  field, 
and  including  the  following  courses:  Religion  111,  112,  311,  and  490; 
and  Philosophy  202,  391,  392,  and  490. 

Courses  in  this  di\dsion  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  Judaeo-Christian  tradition  and  the  other  great  religious  traditions  of 
mankind  and  with  the  great  traditions  and  disciplines  of  human  thought; 
to  deepen  his  awareness  of  himself  and  of  the  human  community;  to 
cultivate  his  powers  of  critical  examination  and  constructive  reasoning; 
and  to  clarify  his  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  direction  of  human 
existence. 

Studies  in  religion  are  especially  recommended  for  students  of  art, 
history  and  literature,  and  for  students  preparing  for  christian  voca- 
tions. 

Studies  in  philosophy  are  especially  recommended  for  pre-profes- 
sional  training  for  such  vocations  as  the  Christian  ministry,  college  teach- 
ing, law,  journalism,  creative  writing  and  art,  as  well  as  for  students 
of  history,  literature  and  the  sciences. 


GENERAL  COLLEGE   REQUIREMENTS   IN 
RELIGION    AND    PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  Religion 
(courses  numbered  100-299)  before  the  completion  of  his  sophomore 
year.  This  regulation  applies  to  students  who  do  not  plan  to  graduate 
from  Union  College  as  well  £is  to  those  who  are  working  toward  a  degree. 

2.  Each  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  Philosophy,  prefera- 
bly 201,  371  or  391. 

3.  The  third  course  may  be  selected  by  the  student  in  either  religion 
or  philosophy. 
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PRE-MINISTERIAL    TRAINING 

It  is  suggested  by  the  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
that  students  take  approximately  three-fourths  of  their  college  work  in 
the  following  specific  areas: 

Semesters 

English:   literature,  composition,  and  speech   6 

History:   ancient,  modern,  European,  and  American 3 

Philosophy:    history,  content,  and  method    3 

Natural  sciences    2 

Social   sciences:    psychology,   sociology,   economics, 
political  science,  and  education  (with  at  least 

one  semester  of  psychology)    6 

Foreign  language:   Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  German, 

and  French    4 

Bible  and  Religion   3 

Of  the  various  possible  areas  of  concentration,  where  areas  of  con- 
centration are  required,  English,  philosophy,  and  history  are  regarded  as 
the  most  desirable. 


THE    UNORDAINED    MINISTRY 

In  recognition  of  the  increasing  demand  for  trained  young  men  and 
women  as  full-time  Christian  workers  in  the  unordained  ministry  of  the 
local  Church,  to  serve  in  the  capacities  of  pastor's  assistant,  director  of 
youth  work,  director  of  Christian  education,  and  Church  secretary,  a 
specific  four-year  course  of  study  has  been  arranged,  using  the  facilities 
of  all  College  Departments  and  Divisions.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  students  who  wish  to  go  directly  into  Church  positions 
without  graduate  work. 

A  major  is  recommended  in  Religion,  minors  are  recommended  in 
English  and  Sociolog}\  Besides  the  regular  work  for  the  major,  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended: 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Music  381    (Music  in  the  Church)    3 

Phys.  Ed.  321    (Recreational  Leadership)    3 

Psychology  351    (Human  Growth  and  Development)    4 

Psychology  41 1    (Educational  Psychology)    3 

Speech  131    (Fundamentals  of  Speech)    3 
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/.  Religion 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  The  students  may  elect  either  a  twenty- 
four  hour  major  with  two  minors  or  a  thirty  hour  major  with  one  minor. 
The  twenty-four  hour  major  is  recommended  for  students  planning  for 
graduate  study.  A  comprehensive  examination  is  required  of  all  majors. 

a.  The  twenty-four  hour  major  must  include  courses  111,  112,  311, 
490  at  least  one  other  course  numbered  above  300,  and  Philos- 
ophy 491. 

b.  The  thirty  hour  major  must  include  in  addition  to  the  above 
courses,  Religion  353  and  may  include  Philosophy  371. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours,  at  least  half 
of  which  must  be  in  courses  numbered  above  300. 

Religion  01.     Conference  Studies.  No  credit 

A  study  of  the  books  required  by  the  Methodist  Church  for  the 
local  preacher's  license.  Required  of  all  recipients  of  ministerial 
loan-grants  who  have  not  yet  obtained  the  license  to  preach. 

Religion  111.     Old  Testament  History^  Literature,  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age. 
The  origin,  date,  authorship,  and  content  of  Old  Testament  Litera- 
ture as  it  grew,  with  consideration  of  recent  archaeological  findings. 

Religion    112.    New   Testament   History,   Literature,   and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

New  Testament  Literature,  with  attention  to  author,  date,  origin, 
historical  and  religious  significance,  text,  canon,  transmission, 
Judaic  background,  sur\'ey  of  the  career  and  message  of  Jesus  and 
Paul.  Religion   111   recommended. 

Religion  201-202.     Readings  in  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

Three  hours 
Offered  on  a  tutorial  basis  upon  sufficient  demand,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  students  for  more  advanced  work  in  seminary.  Pre- 
requisite: Nine  hours  in  courses  in  Bible  and  permission  of  instruc- 
tor. An  inductive  approach  to  koine  Greek,  recommended  especially 
for  pre-seminary  students. 
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Religion  212.     The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from 
its  beginning  with  Moses  to  its  close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Prereq- 
uisite: Religion  111. 

Religion  231.     The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus  Three  hours 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  bom  and  an  interpretation  of  his 
messianic  consciousness,  personality,  activities,  and  teachings.  Based 
on  the  first  three  gospels.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112. 

Religion  241.     Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  Three  hours 

The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his 
letters  as  the  primary  source.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112. 

Religion  271.     The  Educational  Program  of  the  Church. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  history  and  philosophy  of  Christian  education  and  its  practical 
application  to  all  age  levels  in  the  local  church  and  community.  A 
limited  amount  of  field  work.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Cannot  be 
used  to  fulfill  graduation  requirement  in  Religion. 

Religion  311.  Introduction  to  Christian  Thought  Three  hours 
Examination  of  traditional  and  contemporary  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man; 
the  significance  of  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  relation  of  religion 
to  morality;  the  meaning  of  Creation  and  Redemption;  and  the 
interpretation  of  Human  Destiny.  Prerequisite:   112. 

Religion  321.     Religion  and  Drama.  (Also  Drama  321).    Three  hours 

Religion  353.  Church  History.  (Also  History  353).  Three  hours 
The  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  begin- 
nings through  the  Reformation.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Religion  355.     World  Religions.  Three  hours 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world 
religions,  with  emphasis  on  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Islam.  Certain 
comparisons  among  religions  are  noted. 
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Religion  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.     (Also  Psychology  471) 

Three  hours 
The  nature  and  development  of  religious  consciouness,  doubt  and 
fear,  sin  and  forgiveness,  conversion,  belief  and  faith,  prayer,  wor- 
ship, religious  behavior,  religion  and  health.  Prerequisites:  Psychol- 
ogy 111  and  permission  of  instructor. 

Religion  490.     Seminar  in   Religion.  Three  hours 

For  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  desire  to  work 
intensively  on  special  subjects  in  the  field  of  Religion.  Oral  and 
written  reports.  Possible  seminar  topics  include  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
Apocalyptic  Literature,  Pauline  Theology,  and  Wisdom  Literature. 
Prerequisites:  Advanced  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Religion  495,  496.     Readings  in  Religion.  Three  hours 

Religion  497-498H     Honors   (See  Philosophy  497-498H) 

Three  hours 


2.  Philosophy 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  The  students  may  elect  either  a  twenty- 
four  hour  major  with  one  minor.  The  major  must  include  courses  202, 
391,  392,  and  490.  Religion  courses  311  and  355  may  in  some  cases 
be  included.  All  majors  are  required  to  take  the  Graduate  Record 
Advanced  Examination  in  Philosophy. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours.  Philosophy 
391  and  392  are  required. 

Philosophy    201.     Introduction    to    Philosophy.  Three    hours 

Both  a  study  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its  aims,  problems,  and 
methods,  and  an  exercise  in  philosophizing  in  which  the  student 
clarifies  constructively  and  evaluates  critically  his  own  and  other 
understandings  of  life. 
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Philosophy  202.     Logic.  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  rational  acuity  through  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
cedures and  limits  of  rational  discourse.  Formal,  informal,  and  scien- 
tific argument.  Introduction  to  symbolic  logic. 

Philosophy  302.     Aesthetics.  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  aesthetic  sensitivity  through  an  exploration  of 
aesthetic  experience  and  human  imagination.  The  nature  of  artistic 
production  or  "creativity;"  the  grounds  of  art  appreciation  and 
criticism.  Examination  of  architecture,  dance,  drama,  literature, 
music,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  in  Philos- 
ophy, background  in  art,  music  or  literature,  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. Alternate  years. 

Philosophy  371.     Ethics.    (Also   Sociology   371)  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  moral  awareness  through  an  examination  of  human 
activity,  individual  and  social,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
grounds  of  ethical  decision  and  evaluation.  The  major  theories  are 
examined   and   related   to   concrete   personal   and   social   problems. 

Philosophy  391.     History    of    Western    Philosophy    I:    Ancient 
AND  Medieval.  Three  hours 

Philosophical  thinking  in  its  cultural  context,  from  its  birth  through 
the  classical  and  medieval  eras  and  into  the  Renaissance. 

Philosophy  392.     History  of   Western   Philosophy   H:    Modern. 

Three  hours 
The  rise  and  development  of  modern  culture  and  its  thought-forms, 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  391,  or 
three  hours  of  philosophy  plus  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Philosophy  431.     Contemporary  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

Twentieth  century  western  thinking  and  its  nineteenth  century 
backgrounds,  with  particular  reference  to  pragmatism,  phenomeno- 
logy, existentialism,  the  analytical  movement  and  dialectical  ma- 
terialism. Prerequisites:  Philosophy  391  and  392,  or  permission  of 
instructor.  Alternate  years. 
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Philosophy  451.     Socio-political  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

A  philosophical  investigation  of  society,  especially  the  questions  of 
the  inter-relation  of  individual  and  society,  right  and  justice,  gov- 
ernment and  social  structure.  Traditional  and  contemporary  theories 
are  examined.  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  philosophy,  or  a  back- 
ground in  sociology  or  political  science  plus  permission  of  instructor. 
Alternate  years. 

Philosophy  490.     Seminar  in  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

For  advanced  students  who,  as  individuals  or  in  a  group,  desire  to 
work  on  special  problems.  Topics  have  included  Epistemology, 
Metaphysics,  Plato;  but  vary  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students.  At  least  one  seminar  is  required  of  all  majors.  Permission 
of  the  instructor  is  required. 

Philosophy  491.     Philosophy  of  Religion.  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human  being  and 
its  relation  to  the  other  areas  of  human  life,  with  special  reference 
to  the  nature  of  faith  and  its  relation  to  reason  and  knowledge, 
the  relation  between  the  divine  and  the  human,  the  question  of 
evil,  the  relation  of  religion  to  ethics,  and  the  question  of  human 
destiny.  Prerequisite:  three  hours  of  philosophy  or  Religion  311  or 
355.  Alternate  years. 

Philosophy  495,  496.     Readings  in  Philosophy.  Three  hours 


Philosophy  497-498H.     Honors.  Three  hours 

Independent  reading  and  research  in  a  problem  area  approved  by 
the  Honors  Committee.  Weekly  reports,  oral  examination  before  the 
committee  and  a  Senior  Honors  thesis.  Senior  majors  with  a  cumu- 
lative grade  point  average  of  2.50  or  better  are  eligible  to  apply. 
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DIVISION  VI:    SCIENCES 

/.  Biology  2.  Chemistry  3.  General  Science 

4.  Home  Economics  5.  Mathematics  6.  Physics 

Requirements  for  an  Area.  A  teaching  area  in  Science  shall  consist 
of  a  minimum  of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  or  two 
plans:  (1)  at  least  18  hours  in  Biology,  at  least  8  hours  each  in  Physics 
and  Chemistry,  and  at  least  7  hours  in  Mathematics.  (2)  At  least  12 
hours  each  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  and  at  least  11  hours  in  Mathe- 
matics. Science  111  and  112  will  not  count  towards  the  48  hour  area. 


Agriculture.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  will 
form  the  basis  for  future  specialization  in  the  field  of  Agriculture  and 
its  related  divisions. 


Pharmacy.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  are 
acceptable  at  most  schools  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  completion  of  the 
professional  curriculum.  Trigonometry  should  be  substituted  for  Em- 
bryology. 


BIOLOGY    MAJOR 

Premedical,  predental,  and  preveterinary  programs 

The  following  suggested  program  meets  the  requirements  of  most 
American  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  schools  and  also  provides  a 
broad  undergraduate  background  for  students  who  plan  to  do  graduate 
work  in  biology. 

Regardless  of  the  program  selected  the  student  is  expected  to  confer 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  immediately  upon  electing 
medicine,  dentistry,  or  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career,  or  upon  deciding 
to  do  graduate  work  in  biology. 
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Pre-Medical,  Pre-Dental,  and  Pre- Veterinary  Programs 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year  ^"• 

General    Chemistry    8 

College  Algebra 4 

Trigonometry 3 

English    111-112    6 

General  Botany   4 

Physical  Education    2 

American   Government    3 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Sophomore  Year 

General  Zoology    4 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)    4 

Physics    8 

English    221-222    6 

General  Psychology 3 

Religion    3 

Physical  Education    2 


Junior  Year  ^**- 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Embryology     4 

Organic   Chemistry    8 

Religion    3 

Foreign  Language   6 

History  241    3 

Electives    5 


Sem. 
Senior  Year  ^"• 

Human  Physiology  or 

Genetics    4 

Foreign  Language   6 

Philosophy    3 

Electives    16 

Social  Studies  Elective    3 


BIOLOGY   MAJOR    FOR    TEACHERS 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  teaching  biology  and  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools.  It  also  meets 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  most  American  medical  schools,  but  a 
student  who  plans  to  do  graduate  work  in  biology  or  chemistry  should 
plan  to  take  additional  work  in  a  forei.gn  language  during  his  college 


Sem. 
Freshman   Year  '^"• 

English    111-112    6 

General  Psychology 3 

General   Chemistry    8 

General  Botany   4 

College  Algebra 4 

Trigonometry   3 

Physical   Education    2 


Sem. 
Sophomore   Year  ^"• 

English  221-222 6 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)    4 

General   Zoology    4 

Comparative   Anatomy    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Religion     3 

Introduction  to  Education 3 

Physical  Education    2 

American  Government    3 
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Sem. 

Junior  Year  '^"• 

Human  Growth  and  Development     4 

Physics    8 

Organic  Chemistry    8 

Embryology     4 

Health  Education    3 

History  241    3 

Social  Studies  Elective    3 


Sem. 

Senior  Year  Hrs. 

Materials  and  methods  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 

Religion    3 

Philosophy    3 

Electives    8 


COMBINED   DEGREE    IN    MEDICINE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work 
at  the  University  of  Louisville  Medical  School,  with  the  provisions  stated 
in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  58) .  Since  the  following  curric- 
ulum would  result  only  in  a  science  area  and  does  not  include  one  major 
and  two  minors  as  stated  in  the  requirement  for  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  at  Union  College,  a  student  who  does  not  enter  the  medical  school 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  should  complete  his  work  at  Union  College 
as  described  on  page  118. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year 
English    111-112    .. 


Stm. 
Hrs. 


Botany  or  Genetics   4 

Religion    3 

Trigonometry   3 

College  Algebra 4 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education    2 

American  Government    3 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  ^"• 

English   221-222    6 

Foreign  Language   6 

Physics     8 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)    4 

General  Zoology    4 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Physical  Education    2 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

History  241    3 

Organic   Chemistry    8 

General  Psychology 3 

Embryology     4 

Social  Studies  Elective    3 
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COMBINED    DEGREE    IN    MEDICAL    TECHNOLOGY 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have 
completed  three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  including  foreign 
language  and  one  year  of  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Medical 
Technology  at  the  University  of  Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  The 
course  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  University  of  Louisville  is  approved 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  addition  to  the 
Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  are  numerous.  Many  technicians  have 
discovered  that  additional  work  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  moving 
ahead  in  this  profession,  and  the  possession  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
has  enabled  them  to  go  directly  into  a  graduate  school.  Some  hospitals 
give  preference  to  applicants  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  when 
selecting  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  Medical  Technology. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College 
is  as  follows: 


Sent.  Sent. 

Freshman  Year                           Hrs.  Sophomore  Year                         ^"■ 

English    111-112    6  English   221-222    6 

Botany  or  Genetics   8  Religion    3 

General  Psychology 3  Foreign  Language   6 

American  History    3  Quantitative  Analysis   8 

General   Chemistry    8  General  Botany   4 

Physical  Education    2  General  Zoology    4 

American  Government    3  Physical  Education    2 


Sent. 
Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

Qualitative  Analysis  or 

Organic  Chemistry    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Electives   3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 

College  Algebra 4 
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COMBINED    DEGREE    IN   ENGINEERING 

Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  the  pre-engineering  student  three 
years  of  academic  work  after  which  he  may  transfer  to  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  There  he  may  take  sufficient  work  during  the  summer  follow- 
ing his  third  year  at  Union  College  and  in  the  following  two  semesters 
of  the  engineering  program  to  complete  the  B.A.  degree  at  Union  College 
with  the  provisions  stated  in  the  section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  58) . 
A  second  year's  work  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  should  complete  the 
curriculum  for  the  engineering  degree.  The  following  program  should 
be  followed  by  the  three  year  student  at  Union  College: 

Sent.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year                           ^"-  Sophomore  Year                         W"- 

English    111-112    6  English   221-222    6 

General  Science  (Biological)    4  American  History    3 

College  Algebra 4  Foreign  Language   6 

Trigonometry 3  Religion    3 

Solid  Geometry*    2  Mechanical  Drawing 3 

General   Chemistry    8  Physical  Education    2 

Physical  Education    2  Analytics   and   Calculus    8 

General  Psychology 3 

American  Government    3 

Sem. 
Junior  Year  ^''■f- 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

Principles  of  Economics   3 

Physics    8 

Analytics  and  Calculus  (341)    ....    4 

Differential   Equations    3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 

In  addition,  Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  a  two  year  program 
after  which  the  student  may  transfer  to  the  State  University  for  the 
completion  of  the  engineering  curriculum.  The  student  should  plan  to 
transfer  to  the  University  in  the  summer  following  the  completion  of 
the  second  year  at  Union  College.  By  following  this  procedure  the  student 

*If    the   student   comes    to    Union    College    with   credit    in    Solid    Geometry    from   high   school,    this 
course    is    not   required 
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should  complete  the  curriculum  for  an  engineering  degree  with  a  total 
program  at  the  two  schools  of  nine  semesters  and  one  summer  term  after 
high  school.  A  suggested  program  for  the  two  year  curriculum  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year                            Hrs.  Sophomore  Year                          ^w- 

English    111-112    6  Mechanical    Drawing    3 

General  Psychology'   3  Physics     8 

College  Algebra 4  Physical  Education   2 

Trigonometry 3  Analytics   and   Calculus    8 

Solid  Geometry*    2  Electives**    11 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education   2 

Electives**   4 

/.  Biology 

Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  Davis  Miss  Herrera  Mr.  Wilson 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Thirty  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231,  232,  233,  351,  and  371,  or  413  and  431.  Majors  in 
Biology  take  Chemistry  111,  112,  one  other  course  in  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics 111-112,  and  Physics  111-112. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which  should 
include  Biology  231  and  Biology  232. 

Biology  231.     General  Zoology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  different  phyla  of  the  invertebrate  group  with  special 
attention  given  to  characteristic  structures,  life  histories,  and  eco- 
nomic importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are 
considered  in  the  laboratory. 

Biology  232.     General  Botany.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  structure,  function,  and  life  relationships  of  the  flow- 
ering plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  aspects  of  physiology 
such  as  photosynthesis,  respiration,  plant  hormones,  and  vitamins 
are  discussed.  Examples  are  given  to  show  how  these  processes  and 
substances  affect  growth   and   development. 

*If  the  student  comes  to   Union   College   with   credit  in    Solid   Geometry   from   high   school,    this 
course  is   not  required. 
**Electives   which   are   of  value   to   the   engineering  student  are   as   follows:    Business   English,   Ele- 
mentary Accounting,    Public   Speaking,    Principles    of   Economics. 
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Biology  233.     Cryptogamic  Botany.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns  with  special  attention 
given  to  characteristics,  life  histories,  phylogenetic  relationships,  and 
economic  importance.  Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are 
considered  in  the  laboratory. 

Biology  351.  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  (2.4)  Four  hours 
A  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  higher  vertebrates  with  special 
reference  to  the  form  and  development  of  systems  and  organs.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  231  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 


Biology  371.     General  Bacteriology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

The  morphology,  physiology,  and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other 
microorganisms,  including  brief  treatment  of  algae,  protozoa,  molds, 
rickettsiae,  viruses,  and  yeasts.  Their  roles  in  industry;  the  soil, 
sewage,  water,  and  air;  foods;  and  disease  are  considered.  Cultiva- 
tion and  observation  techniques  in  laboratory. 


Biology  382.     Entomology.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

The  structure,  habits,  and  classification  of  insects  and  arthropods. 

Biology  413.     Human  Physiology.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
various  organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  For  comparison,  consid- 
eration is  given  to  certain  animals  at  various  points  in  the  course. 
Anatomical  studies  and  physiological  experiments  in  the  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and  351.  Second  semester. 

Biology  431.     Embryology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  revie\v  of  the  process  of  germ  cell  development,  fertilization  and 
cleavage  in  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  followed  by  a  detailed 
comparative  study  of  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig,  and 
man.  Living  material  of  the  frog  and  chick,  and  whole  mounts  and 
serial  sections  of  the  frog,  chick,  and  pig  are  used  for  study  of  germ 
layer  formation,  histogenesis,  and  organogenesis.  Required  for  pre- 
medical  students.  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and  351. 
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Biology  461.  Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 
The  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  applied  to  plants,  animals, 
and  man.  Practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivated  plants  and  domestic  animals  will  be  studied;  also 
their  role  in  the  course  of  organic  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Science 
111  or  equivalent. 

Biology  491.     Histology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  microscopic  study  of  cells  and  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Pre- 
requisite: Biology  231  and  351.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Biology  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Biology.  Four  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research  for  the  ad- 
vanced student  who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent 
work  in  biology.  It  will  consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  A  typewritten  and  bound 
report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be 
given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Biology  501.     Biology  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Five  hours 

Biology  appropriate  for  the  elementary  schools.  Elementary  School 
teachers  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor. 

Biology  595-596.  Research-Investigations  in  Biology.  Four  hours 
An  independent  research  problem  in  which  the  student  must  dem- 
onstrate his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific  method  in  carrying  out 
an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  typewritten  and  bound  manu- 
script will  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


2.  Chemistry 

Mr.  Haas  Mr.  Jankovics  Mr.  Poulos 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  the  development 
in  students  of  (1)  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chem- 
ical science;   (2)    the  ability  to  apply  these  principles  in  both  technical 
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and  everyday  practical  ways;  (3)  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  and 
scientific  method  of  problem-solving;  (4)  though  less  tangible,  the 
broader  and  deeper  appreciations  and  interests  related  to  the  role  of 
chemistry  in  modem  life;  and  (5)  the  necessary  foundation  for  vocations 
based  directly  or  indirectly  on  chemical  science. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Thirty  semester  hours.  A  student  must 
take  the  following  courses:  Chemistry  201-202,  301-302,  311-312,  411- 
412.  The  major  is  required  to  take  Physics  211-212  and  Mathematics 
241-242. 

For  those  desiring  to  concentrate  more  heavily  in  the  field  of  chem- 
istry in  order  to  meet  requirements  of  graduate  schools  and  standards 
set  by  the  American  Chemical  Society,  it  is  suggested  the  major  be 
expanded  to  include  some  of  the  following:  Chemistry  402,  431,  491, 
495-496.  Those  embarking  on  this  course  should  obtain  approval  of 
the  Head  of  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Twenty  semester  hours.  A  student  must 
take  the  following  chemistry  courses:  Chemistry  201-202,  Chemistry  302, 
Chemistry  311-312. 

Chemistry  101-102.     Fundamentals    of    Chemistry.    (3.2) 

Four  hours 

A  terminal  course  in  chemistry  which  will  introduce  the  student  to 
the  basic  information  about  the  properties  and  behavior  of  chemical 
substances  and  about  important  laws  and  theories  of  the  structure 
of  matter.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  the  appHcations  of  chemistry  in 
every  day  life,  and  on  the  part  that  the  chemical  processing  industry 
plays  in  the  economy  of  the  nation  and  in  the  forming  of  political 
policies,  both  internal  and  external.  For  non-science  majors. 

Chemistry  201-202.     General  Chemistry.   (3.3)  Four  hours 

Designed  to  develop  the  cultural  values  of  the  stated  objectives 
above  and  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  later  Chemistry  courses. 
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Laboratory  work  designed  to  support  and  elaborate  classroom  dis- 
cussions. Students  should  have  had  2  years  high  school  mathematics, 
a  year  of  chemistry  and  a  year  of  physics.  For  science  majors,  pre- 
medical,  predental,  pre-engineering,  etc. 

Chemistry  301.     Qualitative  Analysis.    (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria  as  applied  to 
analytical  chemistry,  hydrogen  sulfide  precipitations,  pH,  hydrolysis, 
buffers,  polyprotic  acids,  complex  ions,  etc.  Some  related  aspects  of 
modem  instrumental  methods  are  also  described.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  mainly  of  semi-micro  qualitative  analysis  involving 
cations,  anions,  mixed  salts,  alloys.  Prerequisite:   Chemistry  202. 

Chemistry  302.     Quantitative  Analysis.   (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  important  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analyses  presented 
from  a  modem  theoretical  standpoint.  Also  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  advanced  methods  of  analysis  including  some  newer  in- 
strumentation techniques.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202. 

Chemistry  311-312.     Organic   Chemistry.    (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  thorough  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds.  Emphasis 
throughout  on  interpretative  principles  explaining  casual  relation- 
ships of  a  limited  number  of  compounds.  Unitized  laboratory  work 
designed  to  illustrate  the  basic  principles  of  organic  chemistry.  Pre- 
requisite:   Chemistry  202. 

Chemistry  402.     Qualitative    Organic    Chemistry.     (2.6) 

Four  hours 

Methods  of  identification  of  individual  organic  compounds  will  be 
studied  in  this  course.  Separation  and  identification  of  mixtures  of 
complex  organic  compounds  will  also  be  conducted.  The  student 
will  employ  physical  tests,  color  tests,  and  the  preparation  of  deriva- 
tives in  the  identification  of  a  wide  variety  of  organic  compounds. 
Prerequisite:   Chemistry  311. 

Chemistry  411-412.     Physical  Chemistry.   (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  theoretical  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  structure  of  atoms 
and  molecules;  relationships  between  structure  and  chemical  and 
physical  properties;  thermodynamics;  kinetics;  radiochemistry.  Pre- 
requisites:   Chemistry  302,  312,  Mathematics  242,  Physics  211-212. 
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Chemistry  431.     Biochemistry.   (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  vitamins,  hormones  and 
enzymes  as  related  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Included  is  a  discussion 
of  RNA,  DNA,  genetic  code  system,  intermediary  metabolism  and 
integrated  metabolism.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  311  (Chemistry  302, 
411  recommended  but  not  required). 

Chemistry  491.     Chemical  and  Scientific  Literature.    (1.0) 

One  hour 
An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences  is 
gained  by  library  research,  abstract  writing,  and  specific  library 
problems  encountered  in  chemistry,  biology,  mathematics,  and 
physics.  Should  be  followed  by  courses  in  sciences  of  the  495  series. 
Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  and  to  juniors  approved  by 
the  staff.  Summer  session  only.  (First  term.)  Weekly  trips  to  the 
University  of  Kentucky  library  are  provided. 

Chemistry  495-496.  Special  Problems  in  Chemistry.  Four  hours 
This  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The 
course  is  designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated 
ability  to  do  independent  work  in  Chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  a 
particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the  instruc- 
tor. Upon  conclusion  of  the  work  a  typewritten  and  bound  report- 
thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given, 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Chemistry  501.  Chemistry  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Five  hours 
Chemistry  appropriate  for  the  elementary  school.  Elementary  school 
teachers  admitted  with  consent  of  instructor. 

Chemistry  595-596.     Research-Investigations  in  Chemistry. 

Four  hours 
The  work  will  consist  of  an  independent  research  problem  in  which 
the  student  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific 
method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scientific  investigation.  A  type- 
written and  bound  report-thesis  will  be  required  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  work.  An  examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor  and  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 
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3.  General  Science 
Mr.  Gilbert         Mr.  Davis         Mr.  Carter 
Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered 

Science  111.     Biological  Science.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  pro- 
cesses of  plant  and  animal  life.  Careful  observation  and  critical 
comparison  and  correlation  of  such  processes  as  metabolism,  growth, 
reproduction,  and  heredity  are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises, 
illustrative  of  biological  principles,  stress  thoroughness  in  dissection 
and  interpretation.  This  course  does  not  apply  as  credit  on  a  major 
in  Biology.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science  112.     Physical  Science.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  physical  sciences.  Includ- 
ing materials  from  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and 
physics,  a  thorough  integration  of  these  subjects  is  attempted  in  order 
to  interpret  man's  relationship  to  the  phenomena  in  the  various 
physical  sciences.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  100  or  equivalent.  First 
and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science  261.     Conservation  Education.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  needs  and  methods  in  conservation  of  soil,  water,  forest, 
wildlife,  and  mineral  resources,  with  special  emphasis  upon  conser- 
vation of  human  resources.  Methods  for  integrating  principles  of 
conservation  into  elementary  and  secondary  curricula  will  be  includ- 
ed. Individual  and  group  demonstrations  and  projects  will  constitute 
the  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor.  Offered 
in  summer  session. 

Science  311.  Introduction  To  Geology.  (3.2)  Three  or  four  hours 
Covers  both  Physical  and  Historical  Geology.  Approximately  three- 
fifths  of  the  course,  devoted  to  Physical  Geology,  requires  the  student 
to  assemble  a  rock  and  mineral  collection.  The  Historical  section, 
including  a  systematic  study  of  fossils,  gives  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  Middle  Appalachians  and  Kentucky.  The  course  is  of  special 
value  to  teachers  in  elementary  schools.  No  prerequisite,  but  previous 
study  of  chemistry  or  biology  is  desirable.  Three  semester  hours 
credit  for  lecture  only.  One  two-hour  laboratory  period  added  for 
a  fourth  semester  hour  credit. 
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Science  351,  General  Science  for  Teachers.  (3.2)  Four  hours 
A  survey  of  the  basic  sciences.  The  fundamentals  of  Earth  science, 
biology,  physics  and  chemistry  are  included.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  relation  of  broad  scientific  principles  to  environ- 
mental factors.  The  course  includes  methodology  for  teaching  these 
sciences  on  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  Laboratory  consists 
of  individual  and  group  projects  and  demonstrations.  Development 
of  original  projects  and  experiments  will  be  encouraged.  First  semes- 
ter and  summer  session. 

4.  Home  Economics 
Miss  Lay 

The  curriculum  is  in  general  home  economics  with  no  specialization 
within  the  field.  The  first  two  years  will  be  accepted  by  certain  institu- 
tions as  two  years  toward  the  Smith-Hughes  Program  but  the  four-year 
program  does  not  provide  certification  for  teaching  in  a  Vocational  Home 
Economics  Department.  Individual  courses  may  be  selected  by  students 
majoring  in  other  departments. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  and  Chem- 
istry 111  and   112. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 


SUGGESTED  FOUR  YEAR  HOME  ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 


Sem. 
Freshman  Year  Hrs. 

English    111-112    6 

History   111    3 

Science    111,    112    8 

Home  Economics  171-172 7 

Physical    Education     2 

Psychology    3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Junior  Year 

Biology    371     4 

Home   Economics   391    3 

Home   Economics   331    3 

Home   Economics   45 1    3 

Home   Economics   201    3 

Philosophy    6 

Psychology  351 ..  .   4 

Health  280 3 

Elective  (for  minor)    3 


Sem. 
Sophomore  Year  ff" 

Chemistry  111-112 8 

English  221-222 6 

Political  Science  111   3 

Intro,   to   Education    3 

Home    Economics    211-212    6 

Physical    Education     2 

Home   Economics   271    3 

Religion    3 

Sem. 
Senior   Year  Hrs. 

Home   Economics   401    3 

Methods  &  Materials  in 

Secondary   School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Sociology  351 3 

Elective     (for    minor)     10 
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Home  Economics  171.     Elementary  Foods.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

Elementary  principles  of  food  preparation;  analysis  of  basic  recipes; 
developing  techniques  in  the  kitchen. 

Home  Economics  172.     Meal  Planning  and  Serving.   (1.4) 

Three  hours 
Selecting,  purchasing,  preparing,  and  serving  meals  for  various 
occasions.  Prerequisite:   Home  Economics    171. 

Home  Economics  201,  202.     Fundamentals  of  Design. 
(See  Art  201,  202). 

Home  Economics  211.  Elementary  Clothing.  (0.6)  Three  hours 
Selection  of  designs  and  fabrics;  use  of  commercial  patterns;  tech- 
nique in  fundamental  construction  process  in  making  simple  gar- 
ments; use  of  machine  and  attachments. 

Home  Economics  212.     Advanced  Clothing.   (0.6)  Three  hours 

Design  in  clothing  and  tailoring;  construction  of  a  tailored  suit  and 
a  dinner  dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  211  or  equivalent. 

Home  Economics  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 
(See  Sociology  271). 

Home  Economics  280.     Personal  and  Community  Health. 
(See  Health  280). 

Home  Economics  331.     Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing. 

Three  hours 
The  factors  affecting  health;  practical  work  in  administering  care 
to  the  sick;  signs  and  prevention  of  illness.  Women  only. 

Home  Economics  341.     Home  Management  and  Family 

Relationships.  Three  hours 

Philosophy  and  principles  of  home  management.  Study  of  the  me- 
chanics of  time,  energy,  and  money  management;  personal  devel- 
opment, and  social  and  family  relationships. 
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Home  Economics  351.    Human  Growth  and  Development. 
(See  Psychology  351). 

Home  Economics  355.     Children's  Literature.  (See  English  355). 

Home  Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics.  (See  Economics  382). 

Home  Economics  391.     Principles  of  Nutrition.  Three  hours 

Diet  problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationship  to  health; 
special  problem  in  the  field  of  nutrition  required  by  each  student. 
Necessary  for  certification  of  elementary  teachers.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

Home  Economics  401.     Textiles.  Three  hours 

Fibers,  yams,  weaves,  color,  and  finishes;  the  use  of  materials  in  the 
home  and  for  clothing;  tests  for  various  groups  of  fibers;  observation 
trips. 

Home  Economics  431-432.     Home  Management  and  Family 

Relationships  Laboratory.  Two  hours 

Each  student  is  limited  to  four  hours  credit.  A  residence  period  in 
the  Home  management  House  is  required  of  seniors  majoring  in 
home  economics.  Experience  in  the  application  of  principles  pre- 
sented in  other  courses.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  171  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Home  Economics  451.     House  Planning  and  Furnishing.   (2.2)         .■ 

Three  hours 
Architecture;  house  plans;  building  materials;  landscaping;  planning 
the  interior  of  the  house;  observation  trips.  Prerequisite:  Art  141  or 
142.  Second  semester. 

Home  Economics  495-496.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. 

Three  how; 
The  student  selects  a  problem  and  works  under  the  supervision  of 
the  instructor.  Designed  for  the  advanced  student. 
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5.  Mathematics 
Miss  Pettus  Mr.  Evans 

The  objectives  of  the  department  are  the  development  of  formal 
manipulative  skills,  the  ability  to  apply  techniques,  and  the  education 
of  the  student  in  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  a  logical  structure. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  consisting 
of  mathematics  courses  numbered   111  and  above. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of 
mathematics  courses  numbered   111   and  above. 

Mathematics  100.     General  Mathematics.  Four  hours 

A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic;  an  introduction  to 
algebra;  the  theorems  and  concepts  of  plane  geometry  and  trig- 
onometry useful  to  students  in  Science  112;  and  mensuration  based 
upon  the  metric  system.  Class  meets  five  periods  per  week. 

Mathematics   102.     Solid  Geometry.  Two  hours 

Lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres. 
Prerequisite:  Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics  111.     College  Algebra.  Four  hours 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  algebra,  linear  functions,  exponents  and 
radicals,  quadratic  equations,  ratio,  progressions,  probability,  .bi- 
nominal theorem,  mathematical  induction,  inequalities,  determin- 
ants, theory  of  equations.  Remedial  laboratory  sections  without  cred- 
it are  required  of  those  whose  work  is  unsatisfactory.  Prerequisite: 
Satisfactory  score  on  a  pre-test. 

Mathematics   112.     Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 

The  trigonometric  functions,  use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and 
oblique  triangles  by  use  of  logarithms,  radian  measure,  fundamental 
identities,  graphical  representation  of  trigonometric  functions,  inverse 
functions,  solutions  of  equations.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  and 
plane  geometry. 
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Mathematics  203-204.     Structure  of  the  Number  Systems. 

Three  hours 
Historical  development  of  the  numeration  systems,  the  structure  of 
the  counting  numbers,  the  integers,  rationals,  irrationals,  and  reals 
in  set-theoretic  language  and  in  a  manner  showing  the  inter-relation- 
ship between  theory  and  computational  techniques.  Some  topics  in 
informal  geometry  are  included.  Not  allowed  on  a  24  hr.  major  or  18 
hr.  minor,  is  allowed  on  a  30  hr.  major. 

Mathematics  241.     Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Slopes  and  rates  of  change,  the  inverse  of  differentiation,  differentia- 
tion of  algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions,  differentials  and  anti- 
derivatives.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111  and  112. 

Mathematics  242.     Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic 

Geometry.  Four  hours 

Additional  topics  in  analytic  geometry,  polar  coordinates,  logarith- 
mic, exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  the  definite  integral  and 
techniques  of  integration,  and  applications,  vectors.  Prerequisites: 
Mathematics  102  (or  high  school  solid  geometry)  and  Mathematics 
241. 

Mathematics  331.  Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  Three  hours 
Elementary  set  theory,  translations,  composition  laws  and  groups, 
vector  spaces  with  applications  to  geometry.  Prerequisites:  Mathe- 
matics 102,  111,  112,  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Mathematics  332.     Linear  Algebra.  Three  hours 

Linear  systems,  dimensions  and  bases  of  a  vector  space,  linear  map- 
pings, Euclidean  and  unitary  vector  spaces,  determinants,  reduction 
of  quadratic  polynomials.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331. 

Mathematics  341.     Advanced  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Four  hours 
Solid  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series  and  Taylor's  formula,  partial 
differentiation,  multiple  integrals,  differential  equations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  242. 
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Mathematics  382.   (Also  Physics  382).     Probability  and 

Mathematical  Statistics.  Three  hours 

Theoretical  probability  using  point  set  approach;  probability  as  a 
frequency  ratio;  probability  for  finite  sample  spaces,  conditional 
probability;  joint  and  continuous  distributions;  binomial  distribu- 
tion; Baye's  theorem;  statistical  apphcations  of  probability;  theory 
of  sampling  and  variance.  Prerequisite:  Math  242,  which  may  be 
taken  concurrently,  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Mathematics  401.     College  Geometry.  Three  hours 

Historical  introduction  to  Euclid's  elements,  logic,  points,  lines, 
planes,  real  numbers  and  the  ruler  axiom,  separation  in  the  plane 
and  in  space,  angles  and  the  protractor  axiom,  congruence,  circles, 
and  spheres.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  481.    Differentl^l  Equations.  Three  hours 

Particular  solutions,  differential  equations  of  first  order  and  degree, 
applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  341.  May  be  offered  in  eith- 
er semester. 

Mathematics  495.    Tutoiual  Work  in  Mathematics. 

Three  hours 
Independent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs. 
For  Mathematics  majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.   May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  531.    Newer  Concepts  of  Mathematics 

for  Elementary  Teachers.  Two  or  three  hours 

A  study  of  recent  developments  and  methods  of  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  elementary  class-rooms.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  in- 
structor. Not  allowed  on  major. 

Mathematics  532.     Newer  Concepts  of  Mathematics 

for  Elementary  Teachers.  Advanced.  Two  or  three  hours 
Continuation  of  Mathematics  531.  Open  only  to  students  who  have 
completed  successfully  Mathematics  531.  Not  allowed  on  major. 
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6.  Physics 
Mr.  Riesz 

The  general  objectives  of  the  Physics  curriculum  are  to  promote 
growth  relative  to:  1.  logical  reasoning  processes;  2.  understanding  of 
physical  phenomena;  3.  proficiency  in  experimental  methods  of  investi- 
gation; and  to  encourage  capable  students  to  consider  careers  in  science. 

The  specific  objectives  are  to  develop  computational  skills  and 
laboratory  techniques  and  to  satisfy  requirements  for:  1.  combined  de- 
gree in  engineering;  2.  combined  degree  in  medicine  or  dentistry;  3. 
major  or  minor  in  fields  of  science  requiring  physics;  4.  area  in  science 
as  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Requirements  for  a  minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of 
physics  numbered  211  or  above. 

Physics  111-112.     General  Physics   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  rectiUnear  and  curvilinear 
motion  (laws  of  Newton)  ;  conservation  of  mass-energy  and  momen- 
tum; principles  of  Pascal  and  Archimedes;  thermometry  and  ideal- 
gas  laws;  change  of  phase;  conduction,  convection  and  radiation; 
electricity  and  magnetism;  simple  circuits,  a.c.  and  d.c;  measuring 
instruments;  motor  and  generator  principles,  reflection,  refraction, 
dispersion  and  diffraction  of  light;  transverse  and  longitudinal 
waves;  vibrating  air  columns  and  strings;  radioactivity;  fission;  fu- 
sion; selected  topics  from  quantum  and  relativity  theories.  Prereq- 
uisites: Proficiency  in  high-school  mathematics.  Mathematics  111 
and  Mathematics  112,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Satisfies 
requirement  for  General  Science  112  and  all  specific  requirements 
except  1. 


Physics  211.     Mechanics,  Heat,  Wave  Motion,  and 

Sound.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  laws  of  thermodynamics; 
kinetic-molecular  theory;  vibrating  bodies;  standing  waves;  Doppler 
effect.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  241,  which  may  be  taken  concur- 
rently. 
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Physics  212.     Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Light 

AND  Nucleonics.  (3.2)  Four  hours 

Laws  of  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ampere,  Ohm,  Joule,  and  Lenz,  electro- 
magnetic theory;  lenses,  prisms,  and  mirrors;  polarization;  photo- 
electric and  Compton  effects;  nuclear  energy;  waves  and  corpuscles; 
relativistis  effects.  Prerequisite:  Physics  211.  Satisfies  all  specific  ob- 
jectives listed. 

Physics  311.     Heat  and  Thermodynamics.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Thermometry  and  Calorimetry;  ideal  gas  laws;  changes  of  state; 
equations  of  state;  black  body  radiation;  reversible  and  irreversible 
processes;  laws  of  thermodynamics;  Fourier  Series  and  heat  con- 
duction; enthalpy  and  entrophy;  heat  engines;  adiabatic  and  iso- 
thermal processes;  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  liquids.  Prerequisites: 
Physics  212  and  Math  241,  which  may  be  taken  concurrendy. 

Physics  312.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electric  charges,  forces,  fields  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic 
forces  and  fields;  dielectric  theory;  capacitance,  inductance,  reson- 
ance, oscillation;  series,  parallel  DC  and  AG  circuits;  measuring 
instruments;  thermo-devices,  electromagnets;  motor  and  generator 
principles;  transformers;  Maxwell's  equations  and  electromagnetic 
waves.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Physics  382.     Probability  and  Mathematical  Statistics. 
(See  Mathematics  382). 

Physics  401.     Physical  Optics.     (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electromagnetic  spectrum;  wave  propagation  and  superposition; 
standing  waves;  interference;  diffraction;  absorption;  dispersion; 
polarization;  double  refraction;  theory  of  selected  optical  instru- 
ments. Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241. 

Physics  411.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  Three  hours 

Statics,  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  cen- 
troid,  moment  and  product  of  inertia;  laws  of  motion,  force,  mass, 
momentum  and  impulse;  work,  power,  energy  and  potential;  motion 
of  a  particle  in  uniform  and  simple  radial  fields;  holonomous 
mechanical  systems  and  equations  of  Lagrange  and  Hamilton.  Pre- 
requisites: Physics  212  and  Math  241. 
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Physics  412.     Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  Three  hours 

Optical  spectra;  electron  distribution;  electromagnetic  radiation; 
x-ray  spectra;  natural  and  induced  radioactivity;  isotopes;  electron 
optics,  photoelectric  phenomena  and  wave  and  particle  theories; 
oscilloscope,  spectroscope,  spectrometer,  spectrograph,  radiation 
counters  and  particle  accelerators;  fission,  fusion  and  thermonuclear 
energy.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math.  241. 
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DIVISION  VII.    SOCIAL  STUDIES 


1.  Business 
4.  History 


2.  Economics 
5.  Political  Science 


3.  Geography 
6.  Sociology 


Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Social  Studies.  A  teaching  area  in 
scx:ial  studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours 
distributed  as  follows:  18  semester  hours  in  history,  including  6  semester 
hours  in  American  History,  6  semester  hours  in  European  History  and 
History  or  Political  Science  490G;  a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  each 
in  the  following  fields — Political  Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  and 
Geography.  The  remaining  6  semester  hours  may  be  taken  as  electives 
in  social  studies. 


AREA  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  > 
(Secondary  Education) 


Hrs. 

.   6 


Freshman   Year 

English    111,    112    

General    Science    8 

Sociology  Elective    3 

American  History    6 

Princ.  of  Geography 3 

Religion    3 

Physical    Education     2 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Sophomore   Year 

English  Literature   6 

Religion     3 

General    Psychology    3 

Sociology  Elective   3 

American  Government    3 

Introduction   to   Eduction    3 

Geography    Elective    3 

Physical  Education    2 

Fine  Arts    4 

Science   or  Mathematics    4 


Sem. 
Junior   Year  ^"■ 

Philosophy    3 

Princ.   of  Economics   6 

European  History    6 

Health  Education    3 

Human   Growth   and   Development   4 

Elective  in  Social  Studies 3 

Electives    8 


Sem. 
Senior    Year  ^"• 

History  elective 3 

Pol.  Science  elective   3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Elective    in   Social    Studies    3 

Electives    9 
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1.  Business 

Miss  Milliken         Mr.  Prewitt         Mr.  Hackler         Mrs.  Martin 

Mr.  Newport 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  skills  and  knowledge  useful  for  a  career  in  business 

2.  To  train  business  teachers  and  encourage  graduate  study 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  business  in  every- 
day living. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Accounting.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Business.  Twenty-four  semester  hours 
including  Business  HI,  112  or  equivalent,  Business  191,  192,  and 
Economics  341  or  342.  A  thirty-hour  major  in  Business-Secretarial  Prac- 
tice shall  include  eight  hours  in  Secretarial  Practice  courses.  A  thirty- 
hour  major  in  Business-Accounting  shall  include  eight  hours  in 
Accounting. 

At  least  nine  semester  hours  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
at  Union  in  the  major  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  major. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Accounting.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
in  Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Business.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in- 
cluding Business  111,  112  or  equivalent,  and  Business  191. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Secretarial  Practice.  Eighteen  semes- 
ter hours  including  Business  111,  112  or  equivalent,  Business  121,  122  and 
331. 

At  least  sbc  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned 
at  Union  in  the  minor  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  a  minor. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business.  Forty-eight  semester  hours, 
including  twenty-four  hours  in  Accounting,  sbc  hours  in  Business  Law, 
and  sbc  hours  in  Economics,  including  Economics  341  or  342. 

In  addition  the  student  must  complete  one  minor  of  eighteen  hours 
and  meet  all  general  college  requirements  except  foreign  language. 
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Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education.  Forty-eight  se- 
mester hours  plus  a  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Business.  The  follow- 
ing courses  are  required:  Eight  hours  in  Accounting,  fourteen  hours  in 
Secretarial  Practice,  eighteen  hours  in  General  Business,  and  eight  hours 
of  electives  in  Business.  In  addition  the  student  must  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  on  pages  69  and  70. 

Business   111.     Elementary  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Keyboard,  skill  building  technique,  knowledge  and  care  of  the 
machine.  A  student  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  type- 
writing cannot  take  this  course  for  credit.  Non-business  students 
may  elect  this  course.  Three  class  periods  per  week  with  practice 
periods  arranged. 

Business   112.     Intermedl\te  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Speed  building,  business  letters  and  envelopes,  and  tabulation.  Three 
class  periods  per  week.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Business  121.     Elementary  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

Business   122.     Intermediate  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Business    121. 

Business  151.     Introduction  to  Business.  Three  hours 

Forms  of  business  ownership,  marketing,  personnel  management, 
finance,   and  government  regulations. 

Business  171.     Business  Mathematics.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  processes  involving  percentage,  interest,  discount,  pay- 
roll, taxes,  and  financial  statements.  Second  Semester. 

Business   191-192.     Principles  of  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Procedures  in  journalizing,  posting,  financial  statements,  adjusting 
and  closing  entries,  controlling  accounts,  and  the  voucher  system. 

Business  211.     Advanced  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Legal  documents,  manuscript  writing,  copying  from  rough  drafts, 
and  an  office  practice  set.  Speed,  accuracy,  and  production  are 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  Business  112  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 
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Business  221.     Advanced  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Emphasis  placed  on  speed  in  taking  dictation  and  in  transcribing 
notes.  Prerequisites:  Business  122  and  112  or  equivalent.  Offered  on 
sufficient  demand. 

Business  261.     Office  Machines.  Two  hours 

Skill  building  in  the  use  of  common  office  machines,  including  the 
adding  machine,  calculator,  comptometer,  posting,  duplicator,  and 
keypunch.  Prerequisite:  Business  1 1 1  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  272.     Principles  of  Marketing.    (See  Economics  272.) 

Business  301,  302.     Business  Correspondence.  Three  hours 

Essentials  of  mailable  business  correspondence. 

Business  311.     Salesmanship.  Three  hours 

The  salesman's  training  and  his  responsibility  to  the  consumer.  Sec- 
ond semester. 

Business  321.     Payroll  Tax  Accounting.  Two  hours 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of 
wages  and  salaries,  the  preparation  of  state  and  Federal  tax  returns, 
and  the  use  of  data  processing  systems  in  payroll  accounting.  Pre- 
requisite: Business  191,  192. 

Business  331.     Secretarial  Practice.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  office  proficiency.  Prerequisites:  Business  112 
or  equivalent.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Business  351.     Office  Management.  Three  hours 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office 
activities. 

Business  361.     Insurance.  Three  hours 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  ma- 
rine,   casualty,    social,    disability,    life,    and    property. 

Business  362.     Principles  of  Finance.  (See  Economics  362.) 

Business  371.     Methods  of  Teaching  Business 

Subjects.  Three  houn 

Methods,  techniques,  and  materials  used  in  teaching  Business.  This 
course  is  required  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education. 
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Business  381,  382.     Data  Processing.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  operation,  control  panel  wiring,  and  general  applica- 
tions of  IBM  punched  card  equipment  including  the  IBM  26  print- 
ing keypunch,  082  card  sorter,  402  accounting  machine,  514  repro- 
ducing punch,  085  card  collator,  and  the  548  interpreter.  Account- 
ing applications  with  case  problem  assignments  on  a  team  basis  will 
cover  invoicing,  accounts  payable,  inventory  control,  and  payroll. 

Business  391.     Intermediate  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  statements,  working  capital  items,  investments,  corporate 
capital,  statement  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Business  192. 

Business  392.     Advanced  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  for  partnerships  and  joint  ventures,  income  measure- 
ment in  installment  sales  and  consignments,  home  office  and  branch 
units,  consolidated  income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  surplus 
statements.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  401.     Statistics.   (See  Economics  401.) 

Business  402.     Investments.   (See  Economics  402.) 

Business  411,  412.     Business  Law.  Three  hours 

Laws  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  trans- 
portation, real  and  personal  property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 

Business  421.     Cost  Accounting.  Three  hours 

Methods  of  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead 
consumed  in  a  manufacturing  enterprise.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 
Second  semester. 

Business  491.     Auditing.  Three  hours 

Verification,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  A 
complete  audit  practice  set  is  included.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  492.     Income  Tax  Accounting.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  preparing  returns  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor- 
porations under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law.  Prerequisite:  Business 
192. 

Business  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Business. 

Three  hours 
Independent  projects  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department. 
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The  following  courses  are  counted  as  Business. 
Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics. 
Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics. 
Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking. 


2.  Economics 

Mr.  Prewitt         Mr.  Newport 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Economics:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Economics  241.     American    Economic    Development.    (See    History 

241.) 

Economics  272.     Principles  of  Marketing.  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  marketing  functions  and  methods  relating  to  producer, 
middleman,  and  consumer. 

Economics  322.     Economic  Geography.     See  Geography  322. 

Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics.  Three  hours 

Elementary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production, 
and  employment. 

Economics  351.     Current  Socio-Egonomic  Problems.  (See  Sociology 
351.) 

Economics  362.     Principles  of  Finance.  Three  hours 

Basic  principles  of  finance  including  monetary  and  credit  systems, 
the  demand  for  funds  in  the  capital  market,  factors  affecting  the 
supply  of  funds,  and  monetary  and  credit  policies. 

Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics.  Three  hours 

(Also  Home  Economics  382).  The  role  of  the  consumer  in  handling 
his  money. 

Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking.  Three  hours 

National  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  im- 
portance of  credit,  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices,  bank 
deposits,  and  loans.  Prerequisite:  Economics  341  or  342.  First  se- 
mester. 
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Economics  401.     Statistics.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  mathematics  involved  in  statistical  analysis  and  the 
effective  use  of  statistical  data  in  decision  making. 

Economics  402.     Investments.  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  investments  including  public  and  corporate  se- 
curities and  the  security  markets.  Special  consideration  is  given  to 
various  investment  policies  and  practices  and  to  tax  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  a  personal  portfolio.  Pre- 
requisites: Economics  341,  342,  Business  191,  192, 

3.  Geography 
Miss  Wilkes 

Geography  121.     Principles  of  Geography.  Three  hours 

Landmarks  of  the  world  as  related  to  climatic  patterns.  This  is  the 
basic  course  in  college  geography. 

Geography  322.     Economic  Geography.     (Also  Economics  322) 

Three  hours 
Regional  world  geography;  a  survey  of  industries;  natural  and  cul- 
tural environments;  analysis  of  economic  factors  in  current  inter- 
national affairs. 

Geography  331.     Geography  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada.  Three  hours 

Geographic  regions  of  United  States  and  Canada;  human  activities 
within  these  regions;  interpretation  of  these  activities  in  relation- 
ship to  natural  environment  and  cultural  background  of  the  peoples; 
attention  to  economic  and  political  relations  of  these  countries  to 
other  regions. 

Geography  332.     Geography  of  Africa.  Three  hours 

Physical  structure  and  natural  conditions,  with  their  actualities  and 
potentialities  of  use  by  man;  native  societies  and  stages  of  develop- 
ment; White  Africa;  Black  Africa;  far-reaching  significance  of 
European  settlements  and  establishment  of  colonial  system;  recent 
emergence  of  nationalism  with  political,  social,  and  economic  con- 
sequences; acute  racial  antagonisms;  future  of  white  man  in  Africa; 
problems  of  progress  and  lack  of  progress. 
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Geography  341.     Geography  of  Europe  Three  hours 

Study  of  today's  Europe  and  Britain  and  their  economic  and  political 
developments;  natural  and  human  resources  of  these  areas;  adjust- 
ments made  by  man  to  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions; 
mutual  importance  of  Europe  and  United  States. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Mr.  Bradley        Mr.  Priestley         Mr.  Oh 

Miss  Millen        Mr.  Oxendine         Mr.  White 

Objectives:  to  inform  the  student  of  the  principal  historical  develop- 
ments of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  comprehend  the 
conditions  of  the  present  world;  and  to  enable  him  to  promote  his 
personal  welfare  and  that  of  society. 

PRE-LAW 

Most  law  schools  require  applicants  to  take  the  national  Law  School 
Admission  Test  either  as  a  primary  requirement  or  for  those  with  mini- 
mum academic  records.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  rec- 
ommends a  program  of  broad  liberal  education  including  work  in  the 
following  fields:  English,  history  and  political  science,  mathematics, 
economics,  accounting,  foreign  language,  and  philosophy.  At  Union 
the  student  should  follow  the  general  curriculum  (page  66)  for  his  first 
two  years.  The  last  two  years  may  be  planned  with  the  aid  of  his  ad- 
visor. After  the  completion  of  three  years'  work  at  Union  College, 
students  can  earn  a  combined  degree.   (See  page  58) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History  and  Political  Science.  Twenty- 
four  semester  hours  of  which  nine  must  be  in  History  and  nine  in 
Political  Science.  Three  semester  hours  in  European  history  must  be 
included. 

4.  History 
Requirements  for  a  Major  in  History.  Thirty  semester  hours,   of 
which  twelve  hours  must  be  in  European  history,  nine  hours  in  Ameri- 
can history,  and  History  490. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History.  Eighteen  semester  hours, 
of  which  six  must  be  in  European  history,  and  six  hours  in  American 
history. 
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History  HI.     American  History.  Three  hours 

The  European  and  Colonial  backgrounds;  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  stability  of  political  institutions;  the  rule,  decay  and 
overthrow  of  Federalism;  the  reign  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy;  ex- 
pansion and  sectional  controversies;  the  great  civil  conflict  and  its 
immediate  aftermath.  First  and  second  semesters. 

History  112.     American  History.  Three  hours 

Post-bellum  America;  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of 
the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  emergence  as  a  world 
power;  the  voice  of  reform;  the  turbulent  twenties  and  economic 
collapse;  the  Second  World  War,  together  with  the  place  of  the 
United  States  in  the  new  space-minded  world.  First  and  second 
semesters. 

History  221.     Kentucky  History.  Three  hours 

The  early  westward  movement;  completion  of  statehood;  participa- 
tion in  the  national  wars  against  Britain  and  Mexico;  the  expan- 
sionist movements;  the  fratricidal  war  in  Kentucky;  political  growth 
of  the  Commonwealth;  the  contribution  of  the  state  in  art,  architec- 
ture, science,  literature,  music,  and  poUtical  leadership.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

History  241.     American  Economic  History.   (Also  Economics  241). 

Three  hours 
The  physiographic  factors  and  colonial  background;  growth  of 
agriculture,  transportation,  communication,  and  trade  to  1860;  the 
westward  movement;  the  components  of  an  industrial  society;  labor, 
reform  movements,  protests  of  the  agrarians,  finance  capitalism,  the 
machine,  and  the  tariff;  the  place  of  government  in  our  national 
economy. 

History  321.     Latin  America  Three  hours 

Physiographic  features  and  climatic  conditions;  Aboriginal  and 
European  backgrounds;  the  Spanish  Conquest;  colonial  institutions 
and  problems  of  cultural  assimilation;  the  wars  of  independence. 

History  322.     Latin  America  Three  hours 

Post  independence;  struggles  for  political  stability;  national  problems 
of  liberalism,  conservatism,  nationalism,  population  growth  and  land 
tenure;  foreign  intervention  and  Pan  Americanism;  Twentieth 
Century  outlook. 
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History  331.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  various  phases  of  the  Renaissance;  France,  Russia,  and  Teu- 
tonic Europe  in  rivalry;  the  imperialism  of  the  new  national  states; 
the  old  regime,  and  the  French  Revolution;  from  the  world  of 
Napoleon  to  Metternichism.  Offered   1967-68. 

History  332.     Modern   European   History.  Three  hours 

The  triumph  of  reaction  after  Waterloo;  the  forces  of  Romanticism, 
nationalism,  and  Liberalism;  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  decades; 
the  triumph  of  Italian  and  German  nationalism;  the  economic, 
scientific,  and  cultural  thought  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the  growth 
of  the  new  imperialism;  the  background  of  the  First  World  War, 
the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
monarchies.  Offered  1967-68. 

History  341.     Modern  Britain  to  1900.  (Formerly  231). 

Three  hours 
The  medieval  background;  the  Tudor  period;  the  religious  and 
literary  Renaissance;  trade,  exploration,  and  the  growth  of  capital- 
ism; parliament  versus  king,  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Restoration;  the  struggle  for  overseas  empire;  the  era  of  reform, 
and  Victorian  Britain  under  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  Offered  1966- 
67. 

History  353.     Church  History.  (See  Religion  353). 

History  361.     The  American  Frontier.  Three  hours 

Western  problems  of  independence;  from  the  trans-Appalachian 
line  to  the  Mississippi;  conquest  of  the  Spanish,  French,  Indian, 
British,  and  natural  barriers;  the  problems  of  the  miners,  cattlemen, 
farmers,  and  the  transportation  frontier. 

History  371.     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Three  hours 

The  ante-bellum  world  of  the  cotton  South  and  the  industrial 
North;  slavery;  the  triumph  of  sectionalism;  secession  and  war; 
domestic  phases  of  the  struggle;  the  contest  by  force;  the  collapse 
of  the  Confederacy;  political  reconstruction  and  its  continuing  ef- 
fect on  American  thought. 
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History  381.     Social  and  Intellectual  History  of 

United  States  to  1860.  Three  hours 

Structure  of  the  post-Revolutionary  society;  religious,  social,  and 
intellectual  movements;  reform  and  slavery;  the  rural  and  urban 
scenes;  the  leaders  who  molded  America's  behavorial  patterns 
through  the  first  half  of  the  nation's  history. 

History  411,     Medieval  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  collapse  of  Rome;  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians;  rise  of  the 
papacy;  characteristic  medieval  culture,  and  reform  movements;  the 
contest  between  the  papacy  and  the  imperialists;  the  revival  of  trade 
and  commerce;  the  rise  of  towTis;  the  germs  of  nationalism.  Offered 
1967-68. 

History  431.     History  of  Russia.  Three  hours 

The  decline  of  Kiev,  the  Tatar  invasion  and  the  rise  of  Muscovy; 
Russia  under  the  first  Romanovs;  expansion  and  participation  in 
power  politics  of  Europe;  rumblings  and  unrest;  First  World  War 
and  collapse  of  imperial  Russia;  the  Soviet  revolution  and  its  after- 
math; World  War  II  and  the  emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
leader  in  world  affairs.  Offered   1966-67. 

History  442G.     Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

Three  hours 
A  detailed  study  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  ideas  and 
events  responsible  for  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party;  the  changing 
role  of  Britain  in  world  affairs  after  World  Wars  I  and  II;  the 
depression  years;  the  declining  establishment;  the  welfare  state;  the 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  the  Common  Market. 

History  450G.     Recent  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  peace  settlements  after  World  War  I;  the  rise  of  the  Soviet, 
Fascist,  and  Nazi  regimes;  the  world  of  the  modem  dictator;  the 
prelude  to  World  War  II;  the  defeat  of  the  Axis;  the  domination 
of  the  post-war  era  by  antagonistic  Western  and  Soviet  blocs;  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  Nations  and  regional  alliances  as 
agencies  of  peace.  Offered  1966-67. 
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History  45  1G.  The  Ancient  Near  East  to  300  B.C.  Three  hours 
The  first  civilizations;  the  land  empires  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylon- 
ians, Hittites,  Assyrians,  and  Hebrews;  the  sea  kingdoms  of  the 
eastern  Mediterranean;  rise  of  the  Greek  city  states  and  the  struggle 
with  Persia;  the  thought,  culture,  and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece; 
the  empire  of  Alexander.  Offered  1967-68. 


History  452G.  The  History  of  the  Roman  World.  Three  hours 
Rise  of  the  peninsular  republic;  expansion,  conquest,  and  the  Punic 
Wars;  the  decline  of  the  Republic;  the  extraordinary  commands  and 
the  principate;  Augustan  culture  and  society;  imperial  despotism 
and  military  anarchy;  rise  of  Christianity  and  the  decay  of  Rome. 
Offered  1966-67. 


History  46  1G,  462G.     American   Diplomacy.    (See   Political   Science 
46 IG,  462G) 


History  471.     History  of  the  Near  East.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  the  Near 
East  with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  Ottoman  Empire 
to  the  present. 


History  472.     History  of  the  Far  East.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  political,  economic,  and  cultural  history  in  the  Far  East, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  China,  India,  and  Japan  in  the 
modern  world. 


History  490G.     Seminar  in  Research.   (Also  Political  Science  490G) 

Two  or  three  hours 
Gathering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliograpliies  and  aids;  problems 
m  historiography;  composition  including  the  outline,  preliminary 
draft,  footnotes,  bibliographies,  and  the  final  monograph.  Required 
of  all  History  majors  and  Social  Science  area  students.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  instructor. 
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History  495-496.     Specialized  Reading  in  History. 

Three  hours 
Designed  for  seniors  majoring  or  minoring  in  history.  Intensive 
reading  in  the  field  of  the  individual's  special  interest.  Oral  and 
written  reports,  and  examinations  will  check  the  quality  of  reading 
done.  'Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 

History  521.  American  Colonial  Culture.  Two  or  three  hours 
The  background — European,  American,  and  the  planting;  life  and 
culture;  travel,  everyday  life,  and  intellectual  pursuits;  economic 
enterprises: — capitalism,  commerce,  household  industries;  the  labor- 
er and  colonial  craftsman;  the  frontier  agriculture,  lessons  in  self 
government. 

History  541.     The  Jacksonian  Era.  Two  or  three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  diplomatic,  and  social  history 
of  the  period  from  1828  to  1848;  the  conflict  between  sectional  and 
class  interests;  special  problems  of  the  tariff,  expansion,  national 
improvements,  banks,  and  slavery;  the  emergence  of  the  philosophy 
of  Jacksonian  democracy.  Second  semester. 

History  551.     Studies  in  the  Civil  War  and 

Reconstruction  Eras.  Two  or  three  hours 

Synthesis  of  the  factors  leading  to  secession;  constitutional  aspects  of 
secession;  operation  of  the  Confederate  government;  public  opinion 
and  the  press  in  the  North  and  South;  the  critical  military  cam- 
paigns; the  conservative  and  radical  conflict  within  the  Union; 
political  history  of  the  war  period;  the  presidential-congressional 
impasse;  congressional  reconstruction  at  work;  the  effect  of  the 
conflict  on  American  life. 

History  583.     Recent  American  History.  Two  or  three  hours 

An  evaluation  of  the  Progressive  Era;  the  background  of  World 
War  I,  its  prosecution,  and  its  aftermath;  the  decade  of  the  1920's 
as  a  causation  of  the  economic  and  idealogical  upheavals  of  the 
1930's;  the  Second  World  War  and  the  struggle  of  the  nation  to 
meet  the  powerful  international  challenges  to  our  American  institu- 
tions. 

History  595.     Advanced  Specialized  Readings  in 

History.  Three  hours 


\ 
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5.  Political  Science 

Requirements   for   a   Major   in    Political   Science.    Twenty-four   or 
thirty  semester  hours. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Political  Science.  Eighteen  semester 
hours. 


Political  Science  111.     American  National  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  structure  and  function  of  our  national  government;  political 
parties  and  the  obligations  of  the  citizen;  public  administration;  the 
functions  of  the  three  branches  of  national  government — the  presi- 
dency, congress,  and  the  courts. 


Political  Science  212.     American  State  and  Local  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  organization  of  the  state  government;  state  government  at  work; 
relationships  between  the  states  and  government  at  the  national 
level;  local  government  in  counties,  smaU  towns,  and  large  munici- 
paUties.  Case  studies  in  Kentucky  local  government.  Offered  in 
1967-68. 


Political  Science  341.     International  Relations.  Three  hours 

Conflicts,  international  law,  diplomatic  practices,  and  the  art  of 
negotiation ;  the  forces  of  anarchy,  violence,  colonialism,  and  nation- 
alism; the  heritage  of  Fascism,  the  challenge  of  Communism,  and 
the  defense  of  democracy;  the  quest  for  world  order  through  in- 
ternational organizations. 

Political  Science  351.     Political  Parties.  Three  hours 

The  rise,  organization,  methods,  and  place  of  the  major  and  minor 
political  parties  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  An  historical  approach 
to  the  study  of  political  parties  with  an  intensive  study  of  political 
leaders,  platforms,  political  issues,  and  campaigns  from  colonial  times 
to  the  present.  Offered  1967-68. 
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Political  Science  442G.    Contemporary  International 

Problems  Three  hours 

A  study  of  selective  problems  in  international  relations  arising  from 
the  changing  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  western  society. 
The  course  will  include  discussion  of  contemporary  Britain;  Anglo- 
American  relations;  the  European  Economic  Community  and  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  major  European  powers. 

Political  Science  46  1G.     American  Diplomacy.  (Also  History  46 IG) 

Three  hours 
Colonial  and  revolutionary  background;  development  of  the  basic 
poUcies  of  isolation,  neutrality,  and  application  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine;  expansion  and  the  dawn  of  Asiastic  interests;  the  Civil 
War  phase;  the  major  crises  with  Britain  and  Spain;  beginnings  of 
imperialism. 

Political  Science  462G.     American  Diplomacy.  (Also  History  462G) 

Three  hours 
The  place  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power;  development  of 
Pan- Americanism ;  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  world  wars,  the  re- 
treat from  isolation,  and  the  Korean  conflict;  international  coopera- 
tion in  an  atomic-space  age  dominated  by  Western  and  Soviet  blocs. 

Political  Science  471.     Political  Theory  and  Thought. 

Three  hours 
The  nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  political  science;  development  of 
political  thought  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  the  philosophy  of 
the  idealogicai  variations;  the  democratic  concept  of  the  function 
of  government.   REQUIRED   of  all   political   science   majors   and 


Political  Science  481G.  Comparative  Government.  Three  hours 
Review  of  basic  terminology,  tools,  and  structure  of  the  modem 
state;  the  chief  European  and  Asiatic  governments  at  work;  the 
philosophies  and  techniques  of  the  Soviet,  Fascist,  and  Nazi's  sys- 
tem compared  with  the  Democratic  systems.  Offered  on  demand. 

Political  Science  490G.     Seminar  in  Research.  Three  hours 

Required  of  all  Political  Science  majors. 
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Political  Science  495,  496.     Readings  in  Political  Science. 

Three  hours 
A  course  designed  to  allow  specialized  and  independent  reading  in 
the  field  of  the  student's  interest.  Open  only  to  Seniors. 

6.  Sociology 

Miss  Millen         Mr.  Murphy 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
including  Principles  of  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology  and  Economics.  Twenty- 
four  semester  hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Six  semester  hours 
of  Economics  are  required. 

Sociology  131,     Principles  of  Sociology.  Three  hours 

The  point  of  view  of  sociology,  as  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge 
about  human  relationships;  its  basic  data,  research  procedures,  and 
technical  vocabulary.  Stress  on  effective  study,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment, through  maximum  class  participation  by  students,  of  the 
ability  to  deal  with  materials  of  social  significance  and  to  express 
effectively  one's  considered  viewpoint.  Required  of  all  majors  and 
minors  in  Sociology.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Sociology  271,     Marriage  and  the  Family. 

(Also  Home  Economics  271).  Three  hours 

Background  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to 
courtship  and  marriage;  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the 
home,  with  related  biological  and  social  factors.  Emphasis  upon 
changing  attitudes  toward  family  relationships,  some  of  the  problems 
involved,  and  suggested  solutions.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Sociology  321.     Recreational  Leadership. 
(See  Physical  Education  321) 

Sociology  351.     Current  Socio-Economic  Problems. 

(Also  Economics  351)  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  to  aid  students  in  meeting  their  responsibilities  by 
making  them  better  acquainted  with  the  economic,  political  and 
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cultural  environment  in  which  they  are  living.  The  development  of 
social  and  economic  institutions,  the  influence  of  science,  technology 
and  population  growth  on  society  and  the  problems  of  social  change 
will  be  discussed.  Second  semester. 

Sociology  401G.     Counseling  and  Guidance.  (See  Psychology  401G) 

Sociology  42  1G.     Rural  and  Urban  Community.  Three  hours 

Variations  in  social  organization  among  communities  ranging  along 
the  rural-urban  continuum.  Emphasis  on  social  change  as  affecting 
institutions  and  values;  upon  migration,  regional  problems,  and 
methods  of  analyzing  community  situations.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
131  or  equivalent.  Offered  on  demand. 

Sociology  430G.     Social  Psychology.   (See  Psychology  430G) 

Sociology  43  1G.     Personality  and  Social  Adjustment. 
(See  Psychology  43 IG) 

Sociology  441G.     Cultural  Anthropology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anthropological  principles  and  methods,  giving  some  perspec- 
tive on  the  cultures  of  the  world,  and  considerable  detail  regarding 
a  few.  Emphasis  on  principles  that  should  be  observed  in  inter- 
cultural  contacts,  particularly  in  under-developed  areas.  Intended 
to  provide  a  rudimentary  background  for  participation  in  projects 
of  international  cooperation.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equiva- 
lent. Alternate  years.  Offered  on  demand. 

Sociology  46  1G.     Criminology.  Three  hours 

Crime  and  delinquency;  constitutional  and  environmental  factors 
in  anti-social  behavior.  Crime  prevention  programs;  corrective  insti- 
tutions. Special  attention  to  juvenile  delinquents.  Prerequisite:  So- 
ciology 131  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Sociology  495-496.     Problems  in  Sociology.  Three  hours 

Designed  for  the  advanced  student  able  to  do  independent  work  in 
sociology.  Work  on  a  specific  problem,  with  appropriate  reports. 
Prerequisites:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the 
Dean.  Credit  hours  to  be  arranged  on  basis  of  problem  selected. 
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Sociology  595.     Advanced  Problems  in  Sociology.  Three  hours 

Work  on  special  problems  for  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department  and  Director  of  the 
Graduate  Studies. 


The  Directories 


BOARD    OF    TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

R.  Lee  Blackwell    President 

Leo  a.  Geiss   Vice  President 

C.  Nevil  White   Secretary 

Arthur  E.  Spurlock   Treasurer 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Robert  L.  Anderson,  Edgemont  Road,  Maysville,  Kentucky     41056 
James  W.  Averitt,  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Ky.     40383 
Robert  E.  Barker,  1316  Catawba  Street,  Kingsport,  Tennessee     37664 
R.  Lee  Blackwell,  Kentucky  Home  Life  Building,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

40202 
C.  B.  Cawood,  Harlan,  Kentucky     40831 

Edward  L.  Cawood,  Bank  of  Harlan,  Harlan,  Kentucky     40831 
H.  T.  Chandler,  4008  Norbourne  Boulevard,  Louisville,  Ky.     40207 
David  F.  Cocks,  2540  Woodbourne  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40205 
Donald  W.  Durham,  1716  S.  Limestone  St.,  Lexington,  Kentucky    40503 
Leo  A.  Geiss,  P.  O.  Box  546,  St.  Charles,  Illinois     60174 
Donald  H.  Giles,  P.  O.  Box  2157,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40201 
Carl  Haggard,   124  Basset  Avenue,  Lexington,  Kentucky     40502 
Ernest  Hampton,  2138  Baringer  Avenue,  Louisville,  Ky.     40204 
Walter  J.   Heddesheimer,   Central  National  Bank,    123   West  Prospect, 

Cleveland,  Ohio     44115 
Elmer  D.  Hinkle,  2089  Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky     40504 
William  E.  James,  609  Hampton  Road,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.     42301 
J.  I.  Meyer,  311   Pikeville,  Kentucky     41501 

Earl  R.  Muir,  The  Louisville  Trust  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.     40201 
William  E.  Nau,  P.  O.  Box  209,  Barbourville,  Ky.  40906 
Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet,  2501   Denham  Road,  Louisville,  Ky.     40205 
Homer  Parker,  Commonwealth  Building,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40202 
James  E.  Parker,  2714  Lamont  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40205 
L.  D.  Sweazy,  The  Woodford  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Versailles, 

Kentucky     40383 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington, 

D.  C.     20423 
E.  Wade  Weldon,  2107  Lauderdale  Rd.,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40205 
Ralph  G.  Wesley,  326  N.  Ft.  Thomas  Avenue,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.     41075 
C.  Nevil  White,  303  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Somerset,  Kentucky     42501 

ASSOCIATE  TRUSTEES 

James  F.  Blair,  102  Coyt  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky     40906 
Richard  L.  Eubanks,  5000  Spring  Grove  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232 
Crawford  C.  Edmonds,   1464  Le\vis  Drive,  Lakewood,  Ohio     44638 
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Richard   B.   Fenley,    11215   Dixie   Highway,  Valley   Station,   Louisville, 

Kentucky  40172 
Herbert  A.  Littleton,  830  N.  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio     45502 
John  M.  Robsion,  600  Lido  Drive,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  33301 
Fred  R.  Stevens,  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp.,  33  Clark  Street, 

Chicago,  Illinois     60603 
A.  T.  Tollefsen,  2108  Newmarket  Drive,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40222 
Robert  Viall,  214  College  St.,  Barbourville,  Kentucky     40906 
Cecil  Wilson,  Knox  Street,   Barbourvdlle,  Kentucky  40906 

EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 
Roy  H.  Short,  1115  S.  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Mahlon  A.  Miller,  Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  A.  Miller,  B.S.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D.  Baldwin  Place 

President  of  the  College 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological 
Seminary,  1950;  S.T.M.,  ibid,  1952;  D.D.,  Union  College,  1959; 
Case  Institute  of  Technology,  evening,  1943-45; Western  Re- 
serve University,  evening  1945-46;  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary, summers  1948,  1949;  Zurich  University,  Switzerland, 
1952-53;  Tuebingen  University,  Germany,  1953-54. 

Conway  Boatman,  A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  L.H.D.  223  Woodview 

Drive,  Decatur,  Georgia 

President  Emeritus  of  the  College 


John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  623  N.  Main  Street 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1941;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1952. 

Andrew  R.  Eickoff,  B.S.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 
B.S.,  Loyola  College,   1944;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,   1949; 
Ph.D.,  ibid,  1953.  Ecumenical  Institute,  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1955-56. 
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James  H.  Allen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  P.E.D.  1  Langford  Apartments 

Dean  of  Students 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951; 
P.E.D.,  Indiana  University,  1956. 

James  F.  Blair,  D.B.A. 

Consultant  in  the  Business  Office  and  Development  Office 
Graduate,  Union  College  Academy,  1921;  D.B.A.,  Pacific  Uni- 
versity. 

Clarence  H.  Chad  well,  B.S.  in  Ed.  108  First  Street 

Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
B.S.,  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1953;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege, 1960-61  First  Semester. 

Alberta  R.  Covert,  B.S.  6  Langford  Apartments 

Dean  of  Women 
B.S.,  Indiana  State  College,  1963. 

Charles  Hansel,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Director  of  Religious  Life 

A.B.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1957;  M.A.,  ibid,  1960. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A.  Edgewood  Drive 

Registrar  and  Director  of  Adfnissions 

B.S.,    Union    College,    1952;    M.A.,    University    of    Kentucky, 

1957;    additional    graduate    study,    University    of    Kentucky, 

1959-60. 

Marshall  B.  Potter  108  College  Park  Drive 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Charles  C.  Saddler,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.  122  College  Park  Drive 

Assistant  to  the  President 
A.B.,  Oakland  City  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1951;  Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  summer  1950. 

Catherine  F.  Singer,  A.B.  501  N.  Main  Street 

Alumni  Secretary 
A.B.,   Union   College,    1932;   University  of  Chicago,   summer, 
1932;  Union  College,  1934-35;  ibid,  summers  1936,  1961. 
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Arthur  E.  Spurlogk,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.S.  114  College  Park  Drive 

Business  Manager  and  Treasurer 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,  1950;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee, 
1957;  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  summer  1954. 

Milton  H.  Tow^nsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  126  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  College  Relations  and  Development 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951. 


THE  FACULTY 

Education 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  420  N.  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Millsaps  College,  1938;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for 

Teachers,  1939;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1948. 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  623  N.  Main  St. 

Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1941;  Ed.D.,  ibid,  1952. 

Kathleen  Moore,  A.B.,  M.A.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1926;  M.A.,  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,   1929;  ibid.,  summers   1932, 
1945;    Ohio    State    University,    summer    1940;    University    of 
Southern  California,  summer  1958. 

H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A.  100  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1947;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1951;  Indiana  University,  summer 
1955;   University   of   Kentucky,   summer    1956;    University   of 
Tennessee,  winter,  spring,  summer  1965. 
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Gayle  Miles,  A.B.,  M.A.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1940;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1954; 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  University,  summer  1966. 

John  Edw^ard  Yatros,  B.S  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.        226  Sycamore  Street 
Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Concord  College,  1955;  M.A.,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, 1960;  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,   1966. 

Fine    Arts 

Bernard  L.  Linger,  B.M.,  M.M.,  Ph.D.  205  Manchester  Street 

Acting  Director,  School  of  Music 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts 

Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,  West  Virginia  University,  1957;  M.M.,  ibid,  1958;  Ph.D., 

Florida    State    University,    1966;    Eastman    School    of    Music, 

Summer,  1966.  Studied  clarinet  with  George  Schafer  and  Harry 

Schmidt. 

*DoRis  Ann  Harding,  B.M.,  B.M.,  M.M.  134  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.,  (Voice)  Oklahoma  City  University,  1947;  B.M.,  (Piano) 
Kansas  City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;  M.M.  Kansas  City 
Conservatory  of  Music,  1952;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  summer 
1948;  Southern  Methodist  University,  1957-59;  Studied  piano 
with  Fay  Trumbull,  Maro  Ajemian,  Wiktor  Labunski,  and 
Gyorgy  Sandor.  Master  classes  in  piano  with  Cortot  and  Guido 
Agosti,  Chigiano  Musical  Academy,  Siena,  Italy,  summer  1960. 

Allen  E.  Green,  B.M.,  M.M.  Bailey  Switch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Alusic 
B.M.,  Western  Michigan  University,  1959;  M.M.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, 1962,  ibid,  summer  1963.  Pupil  of  Julius  Stulberg,  David 
Dawson,    Otto    Wimmler,    in    Strings;    Wolfgang   Vacano,    in 
Conducting. 

*On  leave  1966-67 
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Stephen  James  Gref,  A.B.,  M.F.A.  20  College  Courts 

Assistant  Professor  of  Drama  and  Speech 
A.B.,  Capital  University,  1956;  M.F.A.,  Yale  School  of  Drama, 
1958;  Post-graduate  work  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
1958-60;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1962;  Study-Travel 
in  Europe  1964-65. 

C.  Lenora  TraugeRj  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
B.S.,  in  Art  Education,  New  York  University,  1930;  M.S.,  State 
University  of  New  York,  College  at  Potsdam,  1956;  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  Summer  1965. 

Dennis  C.  Jackson,  B.A.,  M.M.  103  Powell  Drive 

Instructor  of  Music 
B.A.,    Texas    Wesleyan    College,    1960;    M.M.,    University    of 
Wichita,  1963.    Studied  voice  with  Arthur  Newman. 

James  Kow^alsky,  B.M.,  M.M.  109  Grayson  Street 

Instructor  of  Brass  Instruments 

B.M.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1957;  M.M.,  ibid,  1963;  Studied 

trumpet  with  Donald  Whitaker,  Samuel  Krauss,  Arnold  Jacobs, 

and  Adolph  Herseth. 

Houston  M.  Price^  B.A.,  M.M.  Apt,  F.,  Detherage  Apts. 

Instructor  of  Piano  and  Organ 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1964;  M.M.,  University  of 
Illinois,   1966.    Studied  piano  with  Hugh  Williamson,  Howard 
Karp,  Soulima  Stravinsky  and  Webster  Aitken.  Studied  organ 
with  Gordan  Beaver  and  Jerald  Hamilton. 

Carol  Wessler,  B.M.,  M.M.  134  Wall  Street 

Instructor  of  Piano 
B.M.,   Milliken   University,    1963;   M.M.,   DePauw  University, 
1966. 

]jBRY  W.  Jones,  A.A.,  A.B.  Edgewood  Drive 

Teaching  Assistant  in  Piano 
A.A.,  Cumberland  College,  1953;  A.B.,  ibid,  1964;  Piano  study 
with  Nell  Moore;  Organ  study  with  Arnold  Blackburn,  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  summer  1956. 
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Susan  B.  Kowalsky,  B.M.  109  Grayson 

Teaching  Assistant  in  Music 

B.M.,   University  of  Wisconsin,    1964;   Piano  study  with  Tait 

Sanford   Barrows   and   Paul   Badura-Skoda.   Flute   study  with 

Robert  Cole,  Donald  Peck,  Aurel  Nicolet,  and  Samuel  Baron. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Herman  S.  Bush,  A.B.,  M.A.  104  College  Park  Drive 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Director  of  Athletics; 
Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,   1948;  M.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky,    1949;   University  of  Kentucky,  summer   1953;   In- 
diana University,  summers  1963,  64,  65. 

Francis  X.  Sommer,  B.S.,  M.D.  146  Pine  Street 

Part-time  Professor  of  Health 
B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1936;  M.D.,  Yale  School  of  Medicine, 
1940;  Graduate  four  years  Residency  Training  and  First  Sur- 
gical Service,  Boston  City  Hospital,  1940-41,  1946-49;  Graduate 
Residency  in  Gynecology,  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  1949-50;  Graduate  Fellow,  Mallory  Institute  of  Pathol- 
ogy, Boston,  1950-51;  Teaching  Fellow  in  Surgery  and 
Gynecology,  Tufts  and  Harvard  Medical  Schools;  Fellow  Amer- 
ican College  Surgeons;  Diplomat  American  Board  of  Surgery. 

Frances  Patridge,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  101  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  Student  Activities 
Director  of  the  Student  Center 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas,  1943;  M.A.,  George  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  1946;  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, summer   1958;   Indiana  University,  summer   1960. 

Donald  L.  Calitri,  B.S.,  M.A.  24  College  Courts 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  and  Swimming  Coach 
B.S.,  Union  College,  1964;  M.A.,  ibid,  1965. 
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Sara  E.  Gilpin,  B.S.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.,  Union  College,  1966;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Summer  1966. 

Mildred  Hacker,  B.S.,  M.A.  112  College  Park  Drive 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1960;  M.A.,  Union  Col- 
lege, 1965;  University  of  Tennessee,  Summer  1966. 

Paul  S.  Moore,  A.B.,  M.S.  124  College  Park  Drive 

Athletic  Coach  and  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1959;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee,  1961, 
ibid,  summer  1963;  Indiana  University,  summer  1965. 

James  H.  White,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.  Heidrick,  Kentucky 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1959;  M.A.,  ibid,  1964. 

Languages 

W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  416  North  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Languages 
Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,  1948;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1949;  University  of  Munich,  Germany,   1950-51;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  Canada,  1953. 

Frank  E,  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Rapp  Apartments 

Head  of  Department  of  English 
Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Brown  University,  1931;  M.A.,  ibid,  1932;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  1951. 

Patience  Haggard,  B.A.,  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

405  Manchester  Street 
Professor  of  English 
B.A.,   University   of  Missouri,    1912;   B.S.   in   Ed.,  ibid,    1913; 
M.A.,  ibid,   1923;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri,  1930.    Amer- 
ican  Academy  at  Rome,  summer   1925;  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece,  1925-26. 
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Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  120  College  Park  Drive 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1919;  M.A.,  ibid,  1926;  Ph.D.,  ibid, 
1932. 

WiLMER  K.  Trauger,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Gettysburg  College;  A.M.,  ibid,   1922;  Ph.D.,  Harvard 
University,  1928. 

Winifred  Watts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  315  College  Street 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Occidental  College,  1917;  M.A.,  University  of  California, 
1927;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,   1937. 

Mary  Ellen  Priestley,  B.S.,  M.A.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.S.,   Middle   Tennessee   State,    1938;   M.A.,   George   Peabody 
College,  1943. 

Billy  M.  Stallgup,  B.S.,  M.A.  227  Sycamore  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  1940;  M.A.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity,  1957;  University  of  Washington,  Summers  1958-59;  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  Fall  1961;  University  of  New  Mexico,  Summer 
1963. 

Kurt  Wittlin,  Ph.D.  25  College  Courts 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 
Sobonne,  Paris,  France;  University  of  Barcelona,  Spain;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Basel,  Switzerland,  1965. 

Constance  Young  Marigold,  B.A.  416  North  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  French 
B.A.,    University    of    Toronto,    Canada,    1952;    Certificat    de 
rUniversite  de  Paris,  France,  1953. 

Judy  Lu  McClung,  A.B.,  M.A.  407/2  College  Street 

Instructor  of  English 
A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,  1961;  M.A.,  ibid,  1965. 
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Betty  K.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  126  College  Park  Drive 

Part-time  Instructor  of  English 

A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1942;  M.A.,  ibid,  1948. 


Religion  and  Philosophy 

Robert  D.  Matthews,  B.A.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.         337  South  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Religion  ayid  Philosophy 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College,  1944;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1948; 

Ph.D.,  Boston  University,  1961. 

Donald  Freeman^  B.S.,  B.D.  3  Langford  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.S.,    Huron    College,    South    Dakota,    1957;    A.M.,    Oberlin 

College,   1959;  B.D.,  Oberlin  College,   1961;  Drew  University, 

1961-. 

Science 

Frank  A.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  105  College  Park  Drive 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Sciences 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 
Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1922;  M.A.,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, 1925;  Ph.D.,  ibid,  1927. 

Eugene  G.  Haas,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  422  North  Main  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,   University   of  Akron,   Ohio,    1920;   M.A.,   University  of 

Toronto,  Canada,  1921;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1935. 

Norman  W.  Davis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  116  College  Park  Drive 

Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  University  of  Florida,  1930;  M.S.,  ibid,  1931;  Ph.D.,  Cor- 
nell University,  1933. 
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EsTEFANA  N.  Herrera,  B.S.,  Nat.  S.D.  134  Wall  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,    Institute    of    Havana,    1940;    Nat.    S.D.,    University    of 
Havana,    1945;    University   of   Mississippi,    summers    1950-51; 
Duke  University,  summer   1955;  University  of  Miami,  semes- 
ter 1955-56;  University  of  Louisville,  summer  1965. 

Lawrence  R.  Jankovics^  Ph.D.  College  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Diploma,  Eotvos  University,  Budapest,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Columbia 
University,  1961;  National  Science  Foundation  Summer  Insti- 
tute, University  of  Illinois,  1964;  National  Science  Foundation 
Summer  Institute,  Oak  Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies, 
1965. 

Nicholas  A.  Poulos,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  23  College  Courts 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
B.S.,   University  of   Illinois,    1948;   Ph.D.,   Northwestern   Uni- 
versity, 1957. 

Robert  K.  Wilson  Knox  Street 

Part-time  Laboratory  Instructor 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1963. 

Mary  Pettus^,  A.B.,  M.A.  4  Langford  Apartments 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathe?natics 
A.B.,  Georgetown  College,  1924;  M.A.,  The  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1927;  University  of  Michigan,  summers  1929,  1930;  1931- 
32;  University  of  Kentucky,  summers  1950,  1951,  1952. 

Robert  R.  Riesz,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
A.B.,    Ripon   College,    1924;    M.A.,    University   of   Wisconsin, 
1926;  Columbia  University,   1929-30;  University  of  Michigan, 
summer  1959;  Oak  Ridge  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies,  simi- 
mer  1963. 

Carl  F.  Evans,  B.S.,  M.S.  211  Allison  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
B.S.,  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1951;  M.S.,  ibid,  1956;  additional 
graduate  study,  Indiana  University. 
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Clevis  Don  Garter,  A.B.,  M.A.  135  Pine  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Science 
A.B.,   Union   College,    1959;    M.A.,   George   Peabody   College, 
1965. 

Mary  Alice  Lay,  B.S.,  M.S.  600  N.  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  Home  Economics 
B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky  1961;  ibid,  summers  1961,  1962, 
1963,  1964;  M.S.  University  of  Kentucky,  1964. 

Social  Studies 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  411  College  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Juniata  College,  1930;  M.A.,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1934;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1952. 

Andrew  R.  Eickhoff,  B.S.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology 
B.S.,  Loyola  College,    1944;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,    1949; 
Ph.D.,  ibid,  1953;  Ecumenical  Institute,  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1955-56. 
Rena  Milliken,  A.B.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business 
George  Langford  Memorial  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  1933;  M.A., 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1945;  Bowling  Green 
College  of  Commerce,  1934-37;  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship, 
Indiana  University  summer  1961;  Economics-in-Action  Fellow- 
ship, Case  Institute  of  Technology,  summer  1962. 

Samuel  Edward  Gerard  Priestley,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
M.S.Sc. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
New  College,  University  of  London,  1931-35;  B.D.,  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  Connecticut,  1936;  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  1937-38;  S.T.M.,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary,  1943;  B.S.,  Springfield  College,  Massachusetts,  1944; 
M.A.,  New  York  University,   1945;  Universidad  Nacional  de 
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Mexico,  1945-47;  Ph.D.,  New  York  University,  1950;  M.S.Sc, 
Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  New  School  for  Social 
Research,  New  York,  1952;  Research  Fellow,  Institute  of 
Historical  Research,  University  of  London,  1963-64;  Institute 
of  Commonwealth  Studies,  London,  1963-64. 

Ottis  Murphy,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  126  AUison  Avenue 

Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
A.B.,   Morehead   Kentucky   State   College,    1953;   M.A.,   ibid; 
Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1966. 

Ki  Song  Oh,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  7  Langford  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,   Chuo  College,   Tokyo,  Japan,    1940;  LL.B.,  ibid,    1942; 

M.A.,    University   of    Pennsylvania,    1961;    Ph.D.,    ibid,    1966. 

L.  D.  Prewitt,  B.A.,  LL.B.  8  Langford  Apartments 

Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1925;  LL.B.,  ibid,  1925;  University  of 
Colorado,  summer  1950;  Workshop  in  Family  Finance,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  summer  1951;  Danforth  Scholarship,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  summer  1952;  Business-Economic 
Exchange  Fellowship,  summer  1954. 

Joe  C.  Hacker,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  112  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  Data  Processing  Center 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
B.S.   in   Ed.,   Union   College,    1950;   M.A.,   Eastern   Kentucky 
State  College,   1960.    Workshop  in  Family  Finance,  University 
of  Georgia,  summer   1962;   University  of  Tennessee,  summers 
1963,  1964,  1966. 

Sadie  W.  Martin,  B.S.,  M.A.  315  College  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1937;  M.A.,  Ohio  State 

University,  1940;  Graduate  Institute,  Arizona  State  University, 

1960-61. 

J.  Larue  Millen,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  308  Manchester  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,  1937;  M.Ed.,  Penn- 
sylvania   State    University,    1943;    Boston    University,    summer 
1955;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1957. 
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Ella  Ophelia  Wilkes,  A.B.,  B.S.,  M.S.  418  N.  Main  Street 

Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
A.B.,  Winthrop  College,  1914;  B.S.,  Peabody  College,  1924; 
M.S.,  University  of  Chicago,  1932;  University  of  Virginia, 
summers  1918,  1920;  University  of  Colorado,  summer  1926; 
University  of  Chicago,  summers  1942,  1946;  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, summer  1949.  Sabbaticals  in  South  America,  Western 
Europe,  and  Scandinavia. 

Charles  Hansel,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,   Eastern   Kentucky   State   College,    1957;    M.A.,   Eastern 
Kentucky  State  College,  1960. 

J.  C.  Newport,  A.B.,  M.A.  R.R.  1,  Box  27  B,  Pineville 

Instructor  of  Business 
A.B.,    Union    College,    1958;    M.A.,    Eastern    Kentucky   State 
College,  1961. 

Willlmvi  S.  Oxendine,  A.B.,  M.A.  R.F.D.  3,  Barbourville 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1947;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1955; 

University    of   North    Carolina,    summer    1965;    University   of 

Kentucky,  summer  1966. 

Library 

James  B.  McFerrin,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.        110  College  Park  Drive 
Head  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Erskine  College,  1942;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1948;  M.S.,  ibid,  1951. 

Virginia  B.  Saddler,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.        122  College  Park  Drive 
Assistant  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Cornell  College,  1945;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1946;  M.S.,  ibid,  1948. 

Dorothy  Roberta  Talbert,  A. A.,  B.A.,  B.Lib.  S.       124  College  Street 
Reference  Librarian  and  Instructor  of  Library  Science 
A. A.,  Chaffey  College,  1945;  B.A.,  U.C.L.A.,  1947;  B.Lib.  S., 
Western  Reserve  University,  1948. 


THE  STAFF 

Linda  Alford Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Lois    Bargo Clerk-Typist   in   the    Office   of  the   Registrar 

Edward  H.  Black^  B.S.,  M.A Assistant  Director  of  Student  Center 

RuFus  Bonner.  . .  .Assistant  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Judy  Boone Clerk-Typist  in  Office  of  the  Registrar 

Bobbie  Burgess Cashier  in  the  Bookstore 

Sue  Tuggle  CarRj  A.B.,  B.S.E Secretary  to  the  President 

Robert  Clement^  A.B Admissions  Counselor  and  Assistant  to  the 

Director  of  College  Relations 

Lois  Cordell Clerk-Typist  in  the  Library 

LoRETTA  Cowan Secretary  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

Beverly  Digkerson  ....  Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

Sandra  Emeigh Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Mary  H.  Ghormley,  A.B Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Ruth  Hissam Bookstore  Operator 

Myra  B.  Jackson,  B.S Purchasing  Assistant 

Lois  Johnson Clerk-Typist  in  Student  Center 

Phyllis  Jones Secretary  in  Alumni  Office 

Ada  King Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

LoRETTA  LiFORD Clcrk-Typist  in  Development  Office 

Sue  D.  McDade Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 

Mildred  Maggard Secretary  in  Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Fannie  Martin Clerk-Typist  in  Library 

Evelyn  Matthews Post  Office  Clerk 

Helen  Parks Secretary  in  the  Development  Office 

Sharon  Patterson Clerk-Typist  in  the  Development  Office 

Sherrill  Potter Assistant  to  the  Bookkeeper 

Lucille  Robbins College  Nurse 

Dorothy  Shaw Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 

Rollin  James  Watson,  B.S.,  M.A.  .  .Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

and  Director  of  Student  Work 

Betty  Jane  Young Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Mildred  Ziegler Residence  Hall  Counselor 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Jesse  D.  Lay^  ""32 President 

Cumberland  Avenue,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

UNION  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  a.  Miller   President 

John  H.  Boyd  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Andrew  R.  Eickhoff    Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr Registrar 

GRADUATE  COUNCIL 

John  H.  Boyd 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Andrew  R.  Eickhoff 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

C.  Wesley  Simms 

Chairjnan 
Division  of  Education 

Erwin  S.  Bradley 

Chairman 
Division  of  Social  Studies 

Frank  Merchant 

Head  of  Department  of  English 
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THE  GRADUATE  FACULTY 

J.  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Professor  of  Education 


Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 


Patience  Haggard,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 


Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 


W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Moderri  Languages 


Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Gerald  Priestley,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.Sc,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 

Charles  W.   Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor   of  Education 

WiLMER  K.  Trauger,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Winifred  \Vatts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
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SPECIAL  APPROVAL  BY  COURSES 

Ottis  Murphy,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ki  Song  Oh,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Mary  Ellen  Priestley,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

John  Edward  Yatros,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Carl  F.  Evans,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 


VISITING  PROFESSORS,  1966  SUMMER  SESSION 

Grace  Champion,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Louisville  Public  Schools 
Educatio7i 

WiLMER  K.  Trauger,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Potsdam  State  University 

English 


HEALTH  SERVICES 

Harold  L.  Bushey,  M.D Medical  Consultant 

Francis  X.  Sommer,  M.D Surgical  Consultant 

Dale  Moore,  R.N Part-time  College  Nurse 

Lucille  Robbins,  R.N College  Nurse 
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DEGREES  GRANTED  IN  1966 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

Black,   Edward  Harrison    Swedesboro,  New  Jersey 

Brock,  James  Lloyd   Evarts 

Combs,  Glenna  Day Middlesboro 

Cox,  Anna  B Beaver  Dam 

Davis,   Wilma  Rose    Tazewell,  Tennessee 

Felts,  Gilmore    Lily 

Fields,    Orvel    Eugene    Jonesville,  Virginia 

Goodin,    Hiram     Dewitt 

Hammond,   Hulon    Somerset 

Hicke,   Konrad    Bridgeton,   New  Jersey 

Holmes,  Clayborne  Rufus    Loyall 

Johnson,  Neva  Elam    Jarvis 

Kangur,    Alar    Bridgeton,   New  Jersey 

Leith,  Charles  Robert Ironton,  Ohio 

McDonald  Philipp  Patrick Barbourville 

Moore,  Doris   Kathlene   Jones    Barbourville 

Morgan,  Orena  Wilder   Corbin 

Perkins,   Goldie  Jarvis    Benham 

Prater,  Bernice    Wooton 

Reynolds,  Bev   Manchester 

Robertson,    Gene   Howard     Harlan 

Sizemore,    McKinley    Tamalco,  Illinois 

Stephens,   Charlene  W Jellico,  Tennessee 

Stewart,   Jimmy   Clay    Coeburn,  Virginia 

Valentine,   Peggy  Lou    Baughman 

Williams,  Rena  Anderson    Cumberland 

Wilson,  Mary  Katherine   Barbourville 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Alexander,  Michael Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Allison,  George    Lynn,   Massachusetts 

Behrmann,  BIrgit  Irene    Oyster  Bay,  New  York 

Bell,  Linda  Sharon Kings  Mountain 

Benson,   John  Albert    Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Blomquist,   David    Needham  Heights,  New  Jersey 

Brewester,  Christine    Joliet,  Illinois 

Games,   Mac  Arthur    Dewitt 

Clifton,  Winston Barbourville 

Cooper,   Floyd  Newton    Sayre,  Pennsylvania 
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Downey,  Clyde  Jackson   Overall,  Virginia 

Dushas,   Thomas Jamacia,  New  York 

Embree,  Jane    Wellesley,  Massachusetts 

Foster,  Joseph   Peabody,  Massachusetts 

Fugate,  Donald  L Bellaire,  Ohio 

Guy,  David    Silver  Grove 

Herren,  Harry Louisville 

Hissam,  Samuel  Joseph    Barbourville 

Irizarry,  Emilio New  York,  New  York 

Isaacs,  Paul Somerset 

Newbert,  Philip Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey 

Peele,  Paula Dayton,  Ohio 

Parsons,   Robert  M Milton,  Massachusetts 

Salyer,  Buddy    Louisville 

Sharp,   Phillip    Covington 

Strausser,  James    Akron,  Ohio 

Turner,  Jerry Hc^enwald,  Tennessee 

Wheeler,  John  R Millington,  New  Jersey 

Youtzy,   Gerald    Geneseo,  New  York 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Alexander,    Jeannine    Medford,  Massachusetts 

Anderson,    Etta   Ruth    Blackwater,  Virginia 

Bautz,  Donald  Paul    West  Falls,  New  York 

Beavon,  Joseph  C Bellaire,  Ohio 

Black,   James   Carter    Middlesboro 

Boggs,  Kenneth  Martin    Pound,  Virginia 

Bourgery,  Robert  H Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 

Breeding,  Geraldine    Gorbin 

Broome,  Barbara East  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Broome,  Robert Camden,  New  Jersey 

Brown,  Billy  Cecil    Jellico,  Tennessee 

Bryson,  Theodore  Lee Jeffersonville,  Indiana 

Copeland,   Martha    Carney  Point,  New  Jersey 

Covert,  Ralph  David    Barbourville 

Cox,  Robert Auburn 

Daniels,  Sara  Fox Barbourville 

Davies,    William    Barbourville 

diMarco,  Paul  Best Rahway,  New  Jersey 

Drew,  John  Henry   Kent,  Ohio 

Duffany,  Richard    Ardmore,  Pennsylvania 

Erslan,  Paul  L Akron,  Ohio 

Folk,  Earl  Leroy W.  Wyoming,  Pennsylvania 

Frazier,  Sue  Carolyn    Louisville 

Fritz,  William  G Williamsburg,   Ohio 
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Fuller,   ToniLynn    Camden,  New  York 

Gilpin,  Sara  E Nashville,  Tennessee 

Golden,  Ruth  Carol   Barbourville 

Hamm,  Elizabeth  Ellen   New  Castle,  Indiana 

Hammons,  Patricia   Green  Road 

Hartmann,   Robert    Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

Hartsfield,  Joyce Barrington,  New  Jersey 

Havens,  Claudia   Endicott,  New  York 

Helton,    Glenna    Sue    Hammond 

Helton,  Judith Woodbine 

Hensley,  William  S Coeburn,  Virginia 

Hicks,   Charles   Donald    Westfield,  New  Jersey 

Hoffstein,  Paul    New  York,  New  York 

Hopper,   Everett    Barbourville 

Jones,  Lallah  Rookh    Barbourville 

Knuckles,  Judith Valois,  New  York 

Lawson,   Nellie    '\rtemus 

Lawson,   Stanley    Shelbyville 

Lewis,  Mary  Louise    Smilax 

Lindsey,  James    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Long,   Everett    Frankford,  Delaware 

Long,   Robert    South  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lumpkins,  Joy Barbourville 

McKinstry,  Sheryl  Cowan    Barbourville 

McKinstry,  William  R Southbridge,  Massachusetts 

Matthews,  Wayne   Lakewood,  New  Jersey 

Mayer,   Susan    New  York,  New  York 

Miller,  Jerry  Louise   Arlington,  Virginia 

Moffat,  Carol    McKeesport,  Pennsylvania 

Moody,  William    Douglaston,  New  York 

Newbert,    Philip    Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey 

Newport,  Thomas   Harlan 

Ostcrhout,  Henry  I Cobleskill,  New  York 

Parsons,  Robert  M Milton,  Massachusetts 

Peele,  Paula Dayton,  Ohio 

Pekich,  Barry Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

Pendleton,  John    Columbia 

Pfeiffer,  Craig   Ilurow,  Ohio 

Pope,  Susan    Barbourville 

Powell,  Samuel    Garrett   Park,   Maryland 

Prewitt,  Joan Qorbin 

Ouist,    Edward   E Wantagh,  New  York 

Rayliurn,  Anita   Ashland 

Schceper,    Catherine     Glassboro,  New  Jersey 

Severns,  Ray    Albion,  New  York 

Sharp,  Ann    Trenton,  New  Jersey 

Slais,   Louis   Dale    Pitlsl)urgh,  Pennsylvania 
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Siiiith,    Waller  E Hamburg,  New   York 

Smith,   William  James King  Ferry,  New  York 

Stacy,  Laura    Girdler 

Staderman,    Barbara     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Sullivan,  Jay   Roebling,  New  Jersey 

Swenk,   Thomas   R Ocean  City,  New  Jersey 

Switz,   Kathleen    Ravenna,  Ohio 

Sym,  Geraldine    Barbourville 

Taylor,  Brenda    Russell  Springs 

Taylor,   Norman    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Tender,    John    Clarksboro,  New  Jersey 

Trent,   William   T Richmond,  Virginia 

Turner,  Linda Pulaski,  Tennessee 

Turner,  Norma   Bailey  Switch 

Vande  Voorde,  Richard Lyons,  New  York 

Welch,    Thomas    Kenmore,  New  York 

West,  Judy Memphis,  Tennessee 

West,    Millard   Larry   Springboro,  Ohio 

White,    Barbara    '. Newtown,  Pennsylvania 

Worley,  Marjorie Williamsburg,  Ohio 

Yates,  Harry    Mobile,  Alabama 

Yeatts,  William  R Charlottesville,  Virginia 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS 

1966-67  ACADEMIC  YEAR 


Alabama    2 

Connecticut 28 

Delaware    46 

Florida 6 

Georgia    2 

Hawaii 1 

Illinois    10 

Indiana    7 

Kentucky     314 

Maine     5 

Maryland     17 

Adair   1 

Barren    1 

Bell     34 

Boone     1 

Bourbon     1 

Boyd     3 

Boyle    2 

Campbell     4 

Carter    1 

Casey   I 

Clark    2 

Clay   8 

Fayette     3 

Garrard    1 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Massachusetts    ...    41 
New  Hampshire    .      3 

New  Jersey    143 

New  York 112 

North  Carolina   .  .      1 

Ohio     79 

Pennsylvania    ....   86 
Rhode  Island    ...      7 

Tennessee     5 

Virginia 38 

KENTUCKY  COUNTIES 

Hardin 2 

Harlan 24 

Harrison     2 

Hopkins 2 

Jefferson    10 

Johnson    2 

Kenton     3 

Knox    142 

Laurel    10 

Lawrence     1 

Leslie   4 

Letcher    9 

Logan 1 

Madison     1 
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Vermont     6 

West  Virginia   ...      1 
Washington  D.C.       2 

Africa     

India    

Jordon    

Lebanon    

Malaysia    

Okinawa    

Puerto   Rico    .... 


Metcalfe     2 

McCracken    1 

McCreary     1 

Monroe    1 

Montgomery    ....  2 

Nelson    1 

Perry    5 

Pike    1 

Pulaski 1 

Russell    1 

Shelby    1 

Wayne    1 

Whitley    19 

Woodford    1 
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Academic     Regulations     51 

Accreditation    2 

Administration     163 

Admission   Requirements    30 

Admission  to 

Graduate   Program    30 

Admission  of 

Special  Students    31 

Advanced  Placement 26 

Advanced  Standing 31 

Agriculture 122 

Aid  Applications   36 

Art,    Courses    in    79 

Assistantships      42 

Athletics    22 

Attendance  Regulations    51 

Auditors    32 

Automobiles      26 

Bible,  Courses  in 117 

Biology,  Courses  in   .  .  . 127 

Board    of   Trustees    162 

Buildings     20 

Business  Area  in    144 

Business,    Courses    in    145 

Calendar  for  the 

College  Year    13 

Campus     20 

Chemistry,    Courses    in     130 

Classification    29 

College   for  High  School 

Students    26 

Combined    degrees    58 

Correspondence    Credit    54 

Curricula: 

General   College    64 

Agriculture     122 

Art    79 

Biology    122 

Business     145 

Elementary     Education     69 


Engineering: 

combined  degree    126 

two-year    program     120 

Health  and 

Physical   Education    100 

Home    Economics    134 

Medicine: 

combined  degree   124 

Medical  Technology 

combined  degree    125 

Music,    School   of    83 

Pharmacy      123 

Predentistry    123 

Prelaw     150 

Preministerial     116 

Secondary   Education    70 

Social   Studies    143 

Degrees: 

Bachelor  of  Arts   55 

Bachelor    of    Science     55 

Bachelor   of  Music    86 

Combined    degrees    58 

Degrees    with    Distinction    ....    59 
Master  of  Arts 

in    Education     61 

Degrees  Granted   180 

Divisions  of  Instruction    67 

Drama,   Courses  in    80 

Economics,    Courses    in    148 

Education,    Courses    in     71 

Endowments     46 

English,   Courses   in    106 

Enrollment  Summary    185 

Examinations    and    Marking    ....    52 

Expenses     34 

Extension  Program    27 

Extension   Regulations    54 

Faculty      165 

Fees     34 

Fine  Arts  Division    79 


186 


187 


French,   Courses  in    112 

Freshman  Registration    31 

General  Science,   Courses  in    ....133 

Geographic   distribution    184 

Geography,    Courses    in    149 

German,    Courses    in    113 

Graduation   Requirements    54 

Grants     43 

Flealth,   Courses  in    102 

Plealth  Services   24 

History  Courses  in    151 

Historical  sketch 

of  Union  College    17 

Home   Economics,   Courses  in    ...  134 

Honors  Program  in  Music 27 

Honor  Scholarships 37 

Honor    Students    54 

Housing    32 

Inter-Departmental    Courses    ....    54 

Interdisciplinary    Seminar    27 

Intramurals     22 

Junior   Year   Abroad    27 

Languages,    Division     105 

Liability    33 

Library   Services    24 

Loans    45 

Loan   Grants    44 

Location    of   Union   College    ....    19 

Map   of   College    188 

Marking   System    52 

Master   of  Arts  in 

Education  Program   61 

Mathematics,    Courses    in     137 

Mechanical   Drawing    130 

Military  Service  Credit 32 

Music,  Courses  in    89 

Pharmacy      123 

Pliilosophy,    Courses    in    119 

Physical  Education    103 

Physical   Examinations    32 

Physics,  Courses  in   140 

Placement    Service    28 

Political   Science    156 

Predentistry    123 

Pre-Engineering      126 


Prelaw     150 

Premedical   Technology    125 

Premedicine    123 

Preministerial    Training    116 

Presidents   18 

Prizes     48 

Probation    54 

Psychology,    Courses    in    75 

Publications    24 

Purpose   of   Union   College    12 

Quality   Point  Standing    53 

Refunds    36 

Religion,    Courses   in    117 

Religion   and 

Philosophy   Division    115 

Religious     Life     21 

Room  and   Board    32 

Saturday    In-service    Classes    ....    27 

Scholarships      38 

Scholastic    Probation     54 

Sciences,  Division    122 

Secondary   Education    70 

Social  Life   21 

Social  Studies,  Division    143 

Sociology,  Courses  in    158 

Special   Programs    26 

Special  Students    31 

Speech,  Courses  in    82 

Staff      176 

Student  Aid: 

Applications  for 36 

Standards  for  receiving    36 

Student    Conduct    25 

Student   Load    51 

Student   Organizations    22 

Summer   Session    28 

Teacher   Certificates: 

Provisional    Elementary    69 

Provisional  High  School 70 

Terms  of  Payment    34 

Unordained   Ministry    116 

Veterans   Affairs    32 

Veterinary    Medicine    123 

Washington  Semester    28 

Workships     43 


1.  Baldwin   Place 

2.  Stevenson  Hall 

3.  Classroom  Building 

4.  Library   (4-A — future  addition] 

5.  Administration  Building 

6.  Pfeiffer  Hall    (6-A— future  addition) 

7.  Conway  Boatman  Chapel 

8.  Music-Building   (future) 

9.  Tennis  Courts 

10.  Proposed   Chemistry  &   Physics  Wing- 
Building 

1 1 .  Proposed  Science  Rooms  &  Lecture  Hall- 
Building 

12.  Student  Center  Building 

13.  Dining  Room  Addition   (futui 

14.  Maintenance   Building 

15.  Memorial  Gymnasium 

16.  Home  Economics  Building 

17.  Physical   Education  Building 
la.  College  Courts 

19.  College  Courts — Addition 

20.  College  Courts — -(future  addition) 

21.  I^akeside  Lanes 

22.  Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.    1 

23.  Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.   2 

24.  Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.   3 

25.  Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No.   4 

26.  Central  Heating  Plant   (future) 

27.  Maintenance  Building    (future) 
2B.  Faculty  Apartments 


(future; 
(future) 
(future) 
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B  A  R  B  O  U  R  V  I  L  L  E  .     K  E  N  T  U  C  K  Y 


DIRECTORY   FOR   CORRESPONDENCE 

Academic  Work   Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Admission  to  the  College   Director  of  Admissions 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School   Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Alumni  Affairs    Office   of  Alumni  Affairs 

Applications  for  Admission,  Catalogues    Director  of  College  Relations 

Charges  and  Payments  of  Bills    Office  of  Business  Affairs 

Gifts  and  Bequests    Director  of  Development 

Housing   for  Women    Dean    of    Women 

Personal  Welfare,  Health  of  Students    Dean   of  Students 

Scholarships,  Workships  and  Loans   Director  of  Student  Aid 

Transcripts — Academic  Records   Office  of  the  Registrar 


LOCATION   AND   TELEPHONES 
OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 

All  offices  are  located  in  Speed  Hall  unless  otherwise  noted.  The  telephone  num- 
ber for  Union  College  is  (606)  546-4151.  The  extensions  listed  will  contact  you 
with  the  appropriate  office. 

President     Extension  1 1 1 

Dean  of  the  Faculty    Extension  124 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School    Extension  1 1 2 

Business   Manager   and   Treasurer    Extension  115 

Dean  of  Students   Extension  1 1 8 

Dean   of  Women    Pfeiffer  Hall Extension  141 

Director  of   College   Relations    Extension  1 1 7 

Director  of  Development    Extension  1 72 

Director  of  Student  Aid  and  Housing  for  Men    Extension  171 

Registrar  and   Director  of  Admissions    Extension  114 
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Catalogue  Issue — 1968-69 


PUBLISHED    QUARTERLY 

UNION    COLLEGE, 
BARBOURVILLE,    KENTUCKY    40906 


Volume  XXX 
January,  1968 
No.   1    (New  Series) 

JANUARY,  APRIL,  JULY,   AND  OCTOBER 


Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  under  Act  of  Congress,  August  24,   1912. 


RECOGNITION 

Union  College  is  accredited  by  the  following  agencies: 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 

The  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist  Church 

The   Department   of   Education    of   the   Commonwealth    of 
Kentucky 

Union   College   holds  membership   in   the   following  associations: 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

American  Council  on  Education 

Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory,  Inc. 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
FOR  International-Intercultur.'^l  Studies 

Conference  of  Church-Rf.lated  Colleges  of  the  South 

Council  of  Kentucky  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities 

Council  of  Protestant  Colleges  and  Universities 

Kentucky  Independent  College  Foundation 

Mid-Appalachia  College  Council 

National  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of  the 
Methodist  Church 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 


Union  College   reserves  the  right   to  adjust  its  policy, 
curriculum,   and   charges  if  necessary. 
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The  Classroom  Building 


The  Student  Center  Lounge 


The  Union  College  Bulldogs  with  Coach  Pete  Moore. 
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Conway  Boatman   Chapel  and  Pfeiffer  Hall,   the  women  s 
residence  hall 


Union 's  Swimming  Pool,  the  home  of  the  Bullfrogs 
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Inside  Stevenson  Hall 


Student  Center  Terrace 
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Speed  Hall,  the  administration  building 


Students  in   the  Mid-Appalachia  College  Council  English  Honors 
Study  Program  with  Dr.  Hubert  Hoeltje,  Union  College  English  professor. 


A  room  in  Pfeiffer  Hall 


Members  of  the  Oxford  Club,  the  preministerial 
organization  on  campus. 
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Mrs.  Deril  Mays,  Dean  of  Women,  congratulates  Mrs.  N.  Thompson 
Marsh,  Milton,  Pa.,  Mother  of  the  Year  for  1967,  during  Parents' 
Weekend.  Mrs.  Or  en  Chaney,  Winchester,  Ky.,  left,  was  honored  for 
having  two  children  at  Union  College. 


Lakeside  Bowling  Lanes  is  located  adjacent  to  the  campus.  Intra- 
mural and  intercollegiate  bowling  is  sponsored  by  the  College,  along 
with  physical-education  courses  in  bowling. 


The  Willson-Gross  Lectures  were  instituted  at  Union  College  this 
year  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Willson,  Floydada,  Texas.  The  Series 
honors  Dr.  John  O.  Gross,  former  president  of  Union  College,  and  the 
late  Mrs.  Gross.  Shown  above,  from  left,  are  Dr.  Gross,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Willson,  and  President  Mahlon  A.  Miller  of  Union  College. 


A  chemistry  laboratory 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  UNION  COLLEGE 

Union  College  seeks  to  provide  for  its  students  the  opportunity  to 
mature  and  learn  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual  stimulation  and 
Christian  influence. 

Union  is  a  Methodist  educational  institution,  which  offers  its 
services  to  young  people  from  all  denominations.  Union  is  committed 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  education  and  exerts  vigorous  efforts  to  help 
its  students  achieve  a  coherent  and  sustaining  faith  in  God  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Christian  way  of  life.  The  development  of  Christian 
ideals,  attitudes,  and  conduct  is  a  purpose  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  every  aspect  of  life  on  the  campus. 

As  a  college  of  liberal  arts,  Union  seeks  to  help  each  of  its  students 
develop  an  understanding  of  man's  cultural  heritage  and  scientific  ac- 
complishment, and  apply  that  understanding  creatively  to  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  Union  realizes  its  responsibilities  to  help  develop 
intelligent  Christian  citizens  who   think   analytically   and   critically. 

As  a  college  interested  in  preparing  students  for  a  profession.  Union 
offers  within  the  liberal  arts  context  courses  leading  to  a  degree  in 
teaching,   in  music,   and   preprofessional   training  in  many  fields. 

Union  College  is  concerned  with  meeting  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual student  through  personal,  academic,  and  professional  guidance, 
and  participation  in  a  variety  of  student  activities. 
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CALENDAR    FOR   THE    COLLEGE    YEAR    1968-69 


Summer  Session   1968 


First  Term 

June  9,  Sunday  Dormitories  open,   8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 

college  dining  hall,  5:00  p.m. 

June   10,  Monday  Registration  for  First  Term. 

June   11,  Tuesday  Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

June    12,  Wednesday  Last  date   to  register  for  first  term"  and  last  date 

for   filing   application   for   a   degree    at    Summer 
Commencement. 

June   15,  Saturday  Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

July  4,  Thursday  Legal  Holiday;  no  classes. 

July  5,  Friday  Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

July   12,  Friday  First  term  ends,   4:00  p.m. 


Second  Term 


July   15,  Monday 
July   16,  Tuesday 
July   17,  Wednesday 
July   19,  Friday 
.August  9,  Friday 
August   16,   Friday 


Registration  for  Second  Term. 

Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

Last  date   to  register  for  second   term. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

Summer  Session  Commencement,  10:30  a.m.  Last 
meal  served  in  college  dining  hall,  12:00  noon. 
Summer  Session  ends  and  dormitories  close, 
4:00    p.m. 


First  Semester  1968-69 


September   14,  Saturday 
September   15,  Sunday 

September   16,  Monday 

September   17,  Tuesday 


Faculty  Conferences 

Dormitories  open  for  freshmen,  8:00  a.m.  First 
meal  served  in  college  dining  hall,   12:00  noon. 

Orientation  Program.  All  freshmen  and  transfer 
students   required   to  be   present. 

Registration  of  freshmen.  Dormitories  open  for 
upper  classmen,  12:00  noon.  First  meal  served 
in  college  dining  hall,  5:00  p.m. 

13 
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UNION       COLLEGE 


September   18,  Wednesday 

September   19,   Thursday 
September  21,  Saturday 

September  28,  Saturday 
October   1,  Tuesday 
October   12,  Saturday 


Registration   of  upper  classmen.   Freshmen   Orien- 
tation. 

Classes  begin,   8:00  a.m. 

Registration    of    in-service    teachers    for    Saturday 
classes. 

Last  date  to  add  a  class. 

College  Convocation,    10:20  a.m. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade,  12:00 


November  11,  Monday 

November  26,  Tuesday 

November  27,  Wednesday 
December   1,  Sunday 

December   2,  Monday 
December  20,  Friday 

December  21,  Saturday 
January  5,  Sunday 

January  6,  Monday 

January   17,  Friday 

January   18,    Saturday 

January  20-24, 
Monday-Friday 


Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  the  Regis- 
trar by  4:00  p.m. 

Thanksgiving  Holidays  begin  after  last  class.  Last 
meal  served  in  college  dining  hall,  5 :  00  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,    12:00  noon. 

Dormitories  open,  12:00  noon.  First  meal  served 
in  college  dining  hall,   5:00  p.m. 

Classes  resume,  8  :  00  a.m. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course.  Christmas  Holidays 
begin  after  last  class.  Last  meal  served  in  din- 
ing hall,  5:00  p.m. 

Dormitories  close,    12:00   noon. 

Dormitories  open,  12:00  noon.  First  meal  served 
in  college  dining  hall,  5:00  p.m. 

Classes  resume,  8:00   a.m. 

Last  day  of  classes. 

Final   Examinations  for  first  semester  begin. 

Final  Examination  Week. 


Second  Semester  1968-69 


January  28,  Tuesday 
January  29,  Wednesday 
February   1,  Saturday 

February  8,  Saturday 

February  22,    Saturday 
March  31,  Monday 

April  2,  Wednesday 


Registration  for  Second   Semester. 

Classes  begin,   8:00  a.m. 

Registration  of  in-service  teachers  for  Saturday 
classes. 

Last  date  to  add  a  class  for  second  semester  and 
last  date  one  may  file  application  for  a  degree 
in  June. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Mid-semester  marks  to  be  reported  to  the  Regis- 
trar by  4:00  p.m. 

Spring  Vacation  begins  after  last  class.  Last  meal 
served  in  college  dining  hall,  5 :  00  p.m. 


CALENDAR 
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April  3,  Thursday  Dormitories  close,   12:00  noon. 

April   16,  Wednesday  Dormitories  open,    12:00  noon.   First   meal  served 

in  college  dining  hall,  5:00  p.m. 

April   17,  Thursday  Classes  resume,   8:00  a.m. 

April   26,  Saturday  Last  day  to  drop  a  course. 

May  8,  Thursday  Honors  Day  Program,    10:20  a.m. 

May  21,  Wednesday  Study  Day. 

May  22,  Thursday  Final   Examinations  for  second  semester  begin. 

May  29,  Thursday  Last   day  of  finals. 

June   1,  Sunday  Baccalaureate  Service,  3:00  p.m. 

June   2,  Monday  Ninetieth    Annual     Commencement,     10:30    a.m. 

Last  meal  served  in  college   dining  hall,    12:00 


Summer  Session  1969 


First  Term 


June  8,   Sunday 

June  9,  Monday 
June   10,   Tuesday 
June   11,  Wednesday 

June   13,  Friday 
July  4,  Friday 
July  7,  Monday 
July   1 1 ,  Friday 


Dormitories  open,  8:00  a.m.  First  meal  served  in 
college   dining  hall,   5:00  p.m. 

Registration  for  First  Term. 

Classes  begin,   8:00  a.m. 

Last   date   to  register  for  first   term  and   last  date 
for  filing  application  for  a  degree  in  August. 

Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

Legal  Holiday;  no  classes. 

Last  date  to  drop  a   course. 

First  term  ends,  4:00  p.m. 


Second  Term 


July    14,  Monday  Registration  for  Second  Term. 

July   15,  Tuesday  Classes  begin,  8:00  a.m. 

July   16,   Wednesday  Last  date   to  register  for  second   term. 

July   18,  Friday  Last  date  to  drop  a  course  without  a  grade. 

August  8,   Friday  Last  date  to  drop  a  course. 

August   15,  Friday  Summer  Session  Commenceinent,   10:30  a.m.  Last 

meal  served  in  college  dining  hall,   12:00  noon. 

Dormitories  close,   4:00  p.m. 
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1968 
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Historical  Sketch 

of  Union  College 


Union  College  was  founded  in  1879  by  a  group  of  progressive  citizens  of 
Barbourville  who  formed  a  stock  company  and  secured  the  main  part  of  the  present 
campus.  In  1880  the  first  building  was  formally  opened  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Classroom  Building. 

The  college  was  purchased  by  the  Kentucky  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1886  and  Daniel  Stevenson,  President  of  Augusta  Collegiate 
Institute  at  Augusta,  Kentucky,  was  made  President  of  the  reorganized  institution. 
During  the  next  administration,  the  college  came  into  possession  of  the  bequest 
of  Mrs.  Fanny  Speed.  The  Fanny  Speed  Hall  and  the  central  heating  plant  were 
constructed. 

The  college  department  was  discontinued  in  1908  and  for  eight  years  the 
Institution  was  maintained  as  a  Junior  College,  an  academy,  and  an  elementary 
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school.  It  became  a  bona  fide  college  again  in  the  Presidency  of  Ezra  T.  Franklin, 
who  inaugurated  a  program  of  development  during  which  the  Memorial  Gymnasi- 
um and  a  home  for  the  President  were  built,  and  the  invested  funds  of  the  college 
were  materially  increased.  In  1927  the  College  had  been  accredited  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky  as  a  four-year  college  of  A  grade. 

President  John  O.  Gross  emphasized  the  improvement  of  the  curriculum  and 
the  building  of  a  strong  faculty.  His  ambition  was  to  see  Union  College  fully 
accredited.  In  1931  it  was  accredited  by  the  University  Senate  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  in  1932  full  accreditation  was  realized  when  it  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  The  Board  of 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  placed  Union  College  on  its 
accredited  list  in  1937.  During  this  administration  land  adjacent  to  the  campus 
\vas  purchased,  a  maintenance  building  was  erected,  and  the  financial  structure 
was  reorganized. 

In  Conway  Boatman's  twenty-one  years  of  leadership  the  college  achieved 
marked  progress  in  both  its  educational  and  plant  improvement  programs.  Seven 
new  buildings  were  completed  and  others  were  enlarged.  The  curriculum  was  ex- 
panded, endowment  funds  were  increased  and  a  markedly  improved  program  of 
faculty  salaries  and  benefits  was  adopted. 

Mahlon  A.  Miller  was  elected  to  the  presidency  in  1959.  In  1960  a  Master's 
degree  program  was  introduced  and  plant  expansion  continued  with  the  develop- 
ment of  College  Park,  a  faculty  residential  area.  The  college  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  "Program  for  the  Sixties"  that  embraces  a  multi-million  dollar  series 
of  academic  and  plant  improvements. 


THE  PRESIDENTS 

Abraham  H.  Harritt   (Principal)    1879-1882 

Thomas  C.  Poynter  (Principal)    1882-1884 

Hartford  P.  GRffiER  (Principal)    1884-1887 

Daniel  Stevenson 1887-1897 

James  P.  Faulkner   1897-1905 

James  W.  Easley   1905-1910 

James  D.  Black 1910-1912 

Percy  L.  Ports    1912-1914 

E.  R.  Overly   (Acting)    1914-1915 

Ezra  T.    Franklin    1915-1928 

John   Owen  Gross    1928-1938 

Conway  Boatman    1938-1959 

Mahlon  A.  Miller 1959- 


Qeneral  Information 


LOCATION 

Union  College  is  located  in  Barbourville,  a  residential  town  of  three  thousand, 
on  U.S.  highway  25E  halfway  between  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee. The  historic  Wilderness  Road  runs  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  campus. 
The  newly  completed  Cumberland  Gap  National  Park  is  thirty-five  miles  away. 
The  Doctor  Thomas  Walker  State  Park  is  four  miles  from  the  campus  and  in  ad- 
joining counties  are  the  Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  the  Levi  Jackson,  and  the 
Pine  Mountain  State  Parks. 

The  county  seat  of  Knox  County,  Barbourville,  is  served  by  Greyhound  buses 
enroute  to  Knoxville,  Lexington,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Harlan.  The  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  has  express  and  freight  service  through  Barbourville. 
The  London-Corbin  Airport,  approximately  thirty-miles  from  the  campus,  is 
served  by  the  Piedmont  Airlines. 
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CAMPUS   AND   BUILDINGS 

On  one  of  the  older  campuses  of  the  South,  Union  College  is  proud  of  its 
Georgian  colonial  buildings.  Shaded  by  overhanging  elms,  the  red  brick  buildings 
give  the  campus  a  majestic  charm  of  dignity  and  beauty. 

Speed  Hall   (Administration  Building),  1897-1905. 

Maintenance  Building  equipped  by  a  gift  from  the  estate  of  Robert  Norton, 
New  Albany,  Indiana. 

Classroom  Building  (formerly  the  Administration  Building),  1907. 

Stevenson  Hall — Men's  Dormitory,  1907.  Wings  added  1956. 

Dramatic  Arts,  1919. 

Baldw^in  Place,  the  home  of  the  President,  1925.  The  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  E.  Baldwin,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library,  1941.  Furnished  by  a  gift  from  Mrs. 
Abbie  E.  Stewart. 

Veterans  Building,  1942.  Classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Pfeiffer  Hall — Women's  Dormitory,  1942.  Wing  added  1960. 

Home  Economics  Building  (Tye  House),  1946. 

CoNVk^AY  Boatman  Chapel  and  Fine  Arts  Building,  1949. 

College  Courts — Residences  for  married  students,  1954.  Expanded  in  1964. 

Physical  Education  Building,  1964,  including  the  Swimming  Pool,   1957. 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall,  Men's  Dormitory,  1964. 

Student  Center,   1964. 

Faculty  Residences:  205  Manchester  Street,  411  College  Street,  416,  420, 
422  North  Main  Street,  Langford  Apartments,  108  and  120  College  Park  Drive. 


RELIGIOUS   LIFE 

Union  College  has  a  deep  and  abiding  concern  for  the  religious  Hfe  of  the 
students.  Consequently,  great  care  is  taken  to  maintain  a  faculty  composed  of  per- 
sons whose  Christian  character  is  exemplary.  Worship  services  involving  the  entire 
student  body  are  held  regularly  each  week  In  the  chapel;  a  Vesper  Service  Is 
conducted  by  the  students  each  Thursday;  twice  a  year  Faith  and  Life  Weeks 
bring  outstanding  speakers  to  the  Campus  to  discuss  important  aspects  of  the 
Christian   faith. 

Apart  from  the  campus  religious  program,  each  student  Is  expected  to  worship 
regularly  in  the  church  of  his  choice.  The  Methodist,  Baptist,  Christian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  are  represented  in  Barbourville.  Active  organizations 
of  the  Methodist  Student  Movement,  Baptist  Student  Union,  Disciples  Student 
Fellowship,  Canterbury  Club,  and  Newman  Club  are  found  in  the  local  churches. 
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The  college  endeavors  to  cooperate  fully  with  these   organizations   and   actively 
encourages  student  participation  in  their  programs. 

SOCIAL   LIFE 

Students  are  encouraged  to  accept  every  legitimate  opportunity  to  engage  in 
social  functions.  The  faculty  emphasizes  the  value  growing  out  of  well-directed 
social  activities.  Student  organizations,  the  faculty  and  local  churches  make 
desirable  contributions  to  the  promotion  of  social  life.  The  Director  of  Student 
Activities  is  responsible  for  the  initiation  and  direction  of  a  comprehensive  program 
of  student  social  and  recreational  activities.  All  social  functions  are  chaperoned 
and  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the  college.  Chaperones  are  approved  by  the 
Director  of  Student  Activities. 

Concerts  of  exceptional  merit  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  students 
in  the  School  of  Music  and  by  the  members  of  the  music  faculty,  who  are  all 
performing    artists. 

Union  College  brings  to  the  campus  outstanding  artists,  performers,  lecturers 
and  entertainers.  Their  programs  are  planned  by  a  Cultural  Life  Committee  and  a 
Student  Activities  Committee  and  are  given  during  assembly  hours  and  evening 
performances. 

ATHLETICS 

Union  College  is  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Con- 
ference and  of  the  National  Association  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics.  The  college 
promotes  athletics  for  physical  development  and  as  a  vital  part  of  the  program 
of  extra-curricular  activities.  The  program  emphasizes  the  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  student  athlete.  Union  teams  are  noted  for  "clean"  sport  and 
competitive  spirit.  Sport  for  fun  and  character  building  is  fundamental.  In  in- 
tercollegiate competition  the  college  is  represented  by  varsity  teams  in  basketball, 
bowling,  baseball,  track,  swimming,  tennis,  golf,  and  cross  country. 

Union  College  sponsors  intramural  activities  in  touch  football,  basketball, 
bowling,  free-throwing,  horseshoes,  badminton,  softball,  tennis,  volleyball,  speedball, 
and  field  hockey  to  have  a  "sports  for  all"  program.  The  intramural  organization 
is  in  general  made  up  of  men's  and  women's  independent  teams.  The  program  in- 
cludes both  team  and  individual  sports.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  intramurals 
but  it  is  urged  that  everyone  take  part. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATIONS 

Students  have  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  and  developing  leadership 
through  a  number  of  campus  organizations.  Some  of  these  are  departmental,  some 
are  limited  to  honor  students  in  their  fields,  many  are  open  to  all  interested 
students.  Each  has  a  faculty  sponsor  and  some  include  faculty  in  their  membership. 

Alpha  Delta — Mathematics  Club. 

Alpha  Phi  Omega — Omicron  Epsilon  Chapter  (Service  Organization). 
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Alpha  Psi  Omega — National  honorary  dramatic  fraternity. 

American  Chemical  Society — National  Affiliation. 

American  Guild  of  Organists  College  Student  Group — National  affilia- 
tion. 

Art  Club 

Association  of  Women  Students 

Beta  Chi  Alpha — Social  and  Service. 

Biology  Club 

Bridge  Club — Recreational. 

Circle  K.  Club — Sponsored  by  Kiwanis. 

College  Band — A  concert  organization,  open  to  all  interested  persons. 

College  Choir — Membership  by  audition. 

College  Orchestra.  A  Symphonic  organization  of  moderate  size,  open  to 
all  interested  persons. 

Council  of  Resident  Men's  Student  Association 

Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Union  College  Chapter. 

CWENS — National  Honor   Society  for   Sophomore   Women    (formerly  Beta 
Sigma) . 

Dolphins — Swimming,  diving,  and  water  ballet. 

Foreign  Students  Association 

French  Club 

Gamma  Beta  Phi — National  honor  society,  based  on  scholarship,  service  and 
character. 

German  Club 

Home  Economics  Club 

Iota  Sigma  Nu — Honorary  scholastic  fraternity. 

Lakeside  Dormitory  Council 

The  Milesians — for  the  discussion  of  philosophical  questions.  Faculty  and 
students. 

Music  Educators  National  Conference — Student  Chapter. 

Mu  Omega  Beta — Service  Fraternity 

Oxford  Club — Students  planning  Church  vocations. 

Phi-Mu-Alpha-Sinfonia  Fraternity-Music — Faculty  and  students. 

Pi   Epsilon  Alpha — Majors  and   Minors   in   area   of  Health   and   Physical 
Education. 
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Pi  Gamma  Mu — The  Kentucky  Beta  chapter,  National  Social  Science  Honor 
Society. 

Playlikers 

P.  H.  T. — Wives  of  students. 

Sigma  Alpha  Iota — A  national  professional  music  fraternity. 

Stevenson  Hall  Dormitory  Council 

Student  Center  Board 

Student    National    Educational    Association.    The    John    Owen    Gross 
Chapter. 

Student  Senate 

"U"  Club — Varsity  Letter  Men. 

Union  College  Christian  Association 

Womens'  Recreational  Association 


PUBLICATIONS 

Union  College  Bulletin. — An  official  quarterly  bulletin,  the  January  issue 
of  which  is  the  catalog  number.  This  bulletin  is  sent  free  on  request. 

Parents'  Quarterly. 

Orange  and  Black. — A  monthly  newspaper  published  by  the  student  body. 

Union  College  Alumnus. — A  quarterly  bulletin  published  by  the  Alumni 
office. 

Stespean. — The  yearbook,  published  annually  by  the  students  of  the  college 
under  senior  editorship. 


THE   LIBRARY 

The  Abigail  E.  Weeks  Memorial  Library  houses  approximately  47,238  books 
and  receives  343  periodicals.  Its  stacks  are  open  for  the  use  of  students  and  there 
are  several  reading  rooms,  a  microfilm  room,  and  a  small  lounge.  It  is  a  selective 
depository  for  U.S.  Government  Publications.  Freshman  students  are  given  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  library.  Regulations  for  using  library  materials  are 
available  in  the  library. 


HEALTH   SERVICE 

Union  College  retains  two  physicians,  a  full-time  registered  nurse,  and  a 
part-time  registered  nurse  on  call  at  all  hours,  and  maintains  free  infirmary 
service  for  brief  illnesses.  Since  the  College  does  not  have  facilities  for  taking  care 
of  protracted  illness  arrangements  for  hospitalization  must  be  made  by  the  student 
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or  his  parents.  When  a  physician  is  needed,  the  patient  may  request  the  college 
nurse  to  call  one,  whose  fee  is  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Such  bills,  however,  may 
be  handled  at  the  college  business  office  if  emergency  requires  such  action.  In 
case  of  emergency  the  college  reserves  the  right  to  employ  a  physician  or  to  have 
a  student  hospitalized  without  consent  of  the  parents. 

During  the  academic  year  (September  through  May),  all  fuU-time  under- 
graduate students  are  covered  by  a  $25  deductible  accident  and  sickness  hospitali- 
zation plan  which  is  arranged  by  the  College  at  no  extra  cost  to  the  student.  All 
claims  under  this  student  insurance  plan  should  be  placed  through  the  College 
Nurse. 


STUDENT   CONDUCT 

Each  student  is  expected  to  conduct  himself  at  all  times  according  to  the 
rules  of  good  society.  Restrictions  and  regulations  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  these  are  intended  to  foster  standards  and  ideals  that  emphasize 
the  development  of  Christian  character.  Only  young  people  who  can  work  in 
harmony  with  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Union  College  should  apply  for  admission. 
Students  who  are  careless  in  conduct  or  wasteful  of  time  and  opportunity  may  be 
asked  to  withdraw  from  the  College. 

The  College  has  specific  regulations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  possession  of  firearms  on  campus,  and  participation  in  any  form  of 
gambling. 

No  student  shall  possess  or  use  intoxicating  liquor  while  he  is  enrolled  in 
Union  College.  This  rule  applies  to  every  student,  resident  and  non-resident 
students  alike.  It  is  applicable  when  students  are  away  from  the  campus  re- 
presenting the  college  in  any  way,  i.e.,  a  participant  in  or  spectator  of  a  college 
athletic  event  or  other  function.  Any  student  violating  this  regulation  may  be 
expelled. 

Firearms  of  any  kind  are  forbidden  in  the  domitories  or  on  the  campus. 
Storage  space  for  firearms  is  provided  by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  and  a 
check  out  system  has  been  established. 

Gambling  in  any  form  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Union  College  expects  good  housekeeping  from  all  on-campus  and  off- 
campus  resident  students.  Persons  who  persist  in  lack  of  good  housekeeping  will 
be  asked  to  withdraw  from  residence  on  the  campus.  The  college  reserves  the 
right  to  enter,  inspect,  and  search  the  rooms  of  students  at  any  time.  Students 
who  live  off  campus  must  sign  a  housing  agreement  granting  Union  College 
administrative  officials  the  right  to  inspect  and  search  student  rooms. 


AUTOMOBILES 

At  the  time  of  registration  for  classes  all  students  who  possess  automobiles 
must  complete  an  automobile  registration  card.  Students  who  wish  to  park  on 
campus  must  pay  a  $2.00  parking  fee  and  affix  a  Union  College  permit.  In  ad- 
dition, all  students  who  drive  cars  or  possess  cars  must  furnish  proof  at  the  time  of 
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class  registration  that  their  automobiles  are  covered  by  adequate  liability  insur- 
ance from  a  legal  underwriting  agency.  The  term  "adequate  liability"  shall  be 
defined  by  Union  College.  Freshmen  and  all  students  securing  loans  through 
the  Union  College  loan  officer  must  deposit  their  automobile  keys  with  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  the  request  of  the  Dean  of  Students.  Owners  are 
expected  to  observe  campus  traffic  rules  and  regulations  at  all  times.  Freshmen  who 
are  not  commuters  are  forbidden  to  own  automobiles.' 


SPECIAL   PROGRAMS 

Advanced  Placement 

Students  at  Union  College  who  have  had  superior  preparation  in  certain 
curricular  areas  have  regularly  been  placed  in  advanced  course  sections.  In  certain 
cases  credit  will  be  given  by  an  examination  administered  by  the  Head  of  the 
Department.  The  College  will  also  grant  academic  credit  to  those  incoming 
freshmen  who  have  successfully  participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Interested  students  should  consult 
the  publication  "Advanced  Placement  Program"  of  the  College  Board  Advanced 
Placement  Examinations,  Box  592,  Princeton,  N.J.,  and  their  High  School 
Guidance  Counselors.  Further  information  on  the  program  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar  or  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


College  For  High  School  Students 

Superior  high  school  students,  recommended  by  their  Principals,  are  permitted 
to  take  certain  college  freshmen  courses  in  the  summer  sessions  between  their 
junior  and  senior  years  in  high  school  and  between  their  graduation  and  the 
opening  of  the  regular  fall  semester.  Credit  earned  in  these  courses  will  be  recorded 
after  the  student  has  been  regularly  admitted  to  college  following  his  graduation 
from  high  school  and  after  he  has  completed  twenty-four  semester  hours  at 
Union  with  a  "C"  average. 


Honors  Program 

Superior  students  with  a  minimum  grade  point  average  of  3.50  are  eligible 
to  apply  for  honors  work  in  their  major  fields.  Students  admitted  to  Honors 
candidacy  are  expected  to  be  capable  of  creative  independent  study  and  research. 
They  are  subject  to  general  college  rules  pertaining  to  the  departmental  major. 
The  immediate  supervision  of  the  program  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
major  department  but  important  changes  in  the  program  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
Honors  Committee.  A  student  may  register  for  no  more  than  three  hours  credit 
for  each  semester  of  his  senior  year.  He  may  be  dropped  from  the  Program  if 
in  the  judgment  of  his  department  he  is  unable  to  do  the  work.  An  Honors 
Thesis  is  required  as  well  as  an  oral  examination  before   a  committee  of  four 
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professors,  including  the  major  professor  and  two  professors  outside  of  the 
department.  A  copy  of  the  Honors  Thesis  must  be  deposited  with  the  college 
library. 

Honors  Program  in  Music 
See  School  of  Music 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar 

An  interdisciplinary  seminar  is  available  for  superior  upperclassmen  and 
graduate  students. 

Junior  Year  Abroad 

In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  encouraging  students  to  study  aboard 
Union  College  will  give  academic  credit  to  students  who  participate  in  the  Junior 
Year  in  Freiburg  or  the  junior  year  program  of  the  American  College  at  the 
University  of  Poitiers.  Interested  students  should  apply  to  the  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Languages. 

Saturday  Classes 

To  accommodate  in-service  teachers  a  limited  number  of  classes  are  offered 
on  Saturday  each  semester.  Four  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  or  four  semester 
hours  of  graduate  credit  may  be  earned.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
the  same  as  for  regular  classes.  For  further  information  write  to  the  Director  of 
College  Relations,   Union   College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky. 


Extension  Program 

Extension  courses  will  be  offered  in  communities  throughout  Southeastern 
Kentucky  when  requested  by  the  school  officials  or  an  interested  group  of  pro- 
spective students.  The  college  sends  a  representative  to  the  community  to  register 
and  counsel  with  the  students.  Courses  may  be  on  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
level.  They  are  usually  conducted  in  a  public  building  approved  as  an  adequate 
classroom. 

Summer  Session 

Union  College  has  two  terms  in  its  summer  session,  of  five  weeks  each, 
with  classes  meeting  five  days  each  week.  Students  may  register  for  as  many 
as  six  semester  hours  each  term.  Some  classes  during  the  second  term  will  be 
of  only  three  weeks  duration,  ending  July  30.  The  work  offered  is  equivalent  in 
method,  character,  and  credit  value  to  that  of  the  academic  year.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  year. 
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Nearby  mountains  and  many  historic  places  are  easily  accessible  for  excursions 
and  picnics.  An  organized  recreational  program  on  the  campus,  with  swimming 
pool  and  tennis  courts,  is  available  to  students. 


Washington  Semester 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  American  University  in  Washington,  D.G., 
Union  College  participates  in,  the  Washington  Semester  Program.  Students 
selected  to  study  under  this  program  spend  the  spring  semester  of  their  junior 
or  senior  year  in  Washington  and  are  enrolled  at  the  American  University.  This 
program  affords  students  opportunity  to  continue  their  college  education  while 
observing  the  operation  of  government  and  international  agencies  in  the  nation's 
capital.  Detailed  information  on  the  program  may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  or  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science. 


Alaska  Methodist  University  Exchange 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Alaska  Methodist  University  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  Union  College  students  may  spend  a  summer  session  at  A.M.U.  on  an 
exchange  basis  and  A.M.U.  students  will  spend  the  summer  session  at  Union  Col- 
lege. A  faculty  exchange  program  has  also  been  arranged.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


Placement  Service 

The  College  maintains  a  placement  service  for  its  graduates  and  other 
students  who  terminate  their  college  training  with  the  idea  of  seeking  employment. 
Superintendents  and  boards  of  education  as  well  as  other  employers  seeking 
college  trained  persons  to  fill  positions  are  invited  to  visit  the  College  and  inter- 
view applicants  in  whom  they  are  interested.  All  inquires  from  those  employers 
who  cannot  or  prefer  not  to  come  to  the  campus  will  receive  prompt  and 
courteous  attention.  The  Placement  Service  is  prepared  to  give  full  information 
about  any  of  its  applicants. 


ADMISSION 

Application  for  Admission — Undergraduate 
Each  applicant  for  admission  to  Union  College  must  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Admission  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  previous  academic  training  and  of 
good  character.  He  should: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbourville, 
Kentucky,  for  Application  for  Admission  form. 

2.  Return  his  application  to  the  Director  of  College  Relations,  Union  College, 
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together  with  Heahh  Certificate  filled  out  by  his  family  doctor  and  character 
references  from  two  persons,  one  preferably  a  minister. 

Include  $10.00  application  fee,  as  evidence  of  good  faith.  This  fee  is  not 
refundable. 

Include  $40.00  reservation  deposit  for  rooms  and  for  apartments  of  College 
Courts.  Upon  occupancy,  this  becomes  a  caution  deposit. 

3.  Have  an  official  record  of  all  high  school  and  previous  college  work 
mailed  directly  from  these  schools  to  the  Registrar,  Union  College.  Transcripts 
brought  by  students  are  not  considered  official. 

4.  If  the  child  of  a  disabled  or  deceased  veteran,  under  Public  Law  864, 
file  an  application  for  Program  of  Education  and  Training  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  which  will  issue  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  to  attend  Union 
College. 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  will  act  as  soon  as  all  these  credentials  and 
deposits  are  received.  Each  applicant  will  be  notified  in  writing  promptly  thereafter. 


Application  For  Admission — Graduate 

The  applicant  must  file  an  application  for  admission  with  the  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School,  Union  College,  Barbourville.  Two  transcripts  of  all  college  work 
are  required.  One  transcript  and  a  health  certificate,  on  form  supplied  by  the 
college,  must  accompany  the  application.  One  transcript  should  be  mailed  to  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar.  There  is  a  $15.00  Application  for  Admission  fee,  which 
is  refunded  only  when  admission  is  denied. 


Admission  Requirements 

Union  College  admits  qualified  students  without  regard  to  race,  creed  or 
color. 

Applicants  who  are  accepted  will  be  classified  as  freshmen,  as  students  with 
advanced  standing,  as  special  students,  or  as  graduate  students,  based  upon 
previous  records  on  file  at  Union  College : 

Sophomore — completed  24  semester  hours  with  at  least  48  quality  points 
Junior — completed   56  semester  hours  with   at   least   112   quality  points  and 

the  Sophomore  tests. 
Senior — completed  94  semester  hours  with  at  least  "C"  standing 
Special — An    adult,    high    school    work    incomplete,    not    working    to^vard    a 
degree.  A  student,   with  a  baccalaureate   degree,   registered   for  under- 
graduate credit. 
Graduate — must  possess  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

Admission  To  The  Freshman  Class. — Each  applicant  should  submit  a 
transcript  which  shows  that  he  has  graduated  with  sixteen  units  from  an 
accredited  high  school  with  a  "C"  average,  ranks  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  his 
graduating  class,  and  ranked  in  at  least  the  35th  percentile  on  stndarized  tests 
taken  at  the  high  school  level.  Ten  of  the  units  earned  must  be   in  academic 
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subjects:  four  units  in  English,  at  least  one  unit  in  algebra  and  one  in  geometry, 
two  in  social  studies,  and  two  in  laboratory  science.  Foreign  language  is  recom- 
mended. Students  failing  to  meet  any  one  of  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on 
probation  if  the  Committee  on  Admissions  thinks  other  factors  warrant  special 
consideration.  The  College  Qualification  tests  taken  during  his  senior  year,  College 
Entrance  Board,  American  College  Tests,  or  the  equivalent,  may  be  used,  for 
admission. 

All  students  must  take  the  American  College  Tests.  Those  students  residing 
in  areas  where  ACT  are  not  normally  administered  will  be  required  to  take  them 
in  September  upon  admission.  A  fee  of  $6.00  shall  be  charged  for  this  testing. 

An  applicant  who  has  graduated  from  a  non-accredited  high  school  must 
establish  his  ability  to  pursue  a  college  program  before  he  can  be  recognized  as 
a  candidate  for  a  degree.  This  may  be  done  by  completing  at  least  twenty-four 
semester  hours  of  residence  study  with  not  less  than  a  "C"  average. 

An  Applicant,  not  less  than  21  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  on  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate,  based  on  the  General  Education  Development  tests, 
provided  the  scores  earned  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minimum  recommended  for 
college  entrance  by  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

Freshman  Orientation  and  Registration. — Each  member  of  the  fresh- 
man class  must  be  present  at  the  time  scheduled  for  Freshman  Orientation.  A 
program  centered  around  problems  pecular  to  beginning  students  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  faculty  and  a  group  of  advanced  students.  Typical  topics  discussed 
will  be  "How  to  Study,"  "How  to  Budget  Your  Time,"  "The  transition  from 
High  School  to  College,"  and  "What  to  Expect  from  a  Program  of  Christian 
Higher  Education."  Classification  tests  will  be  administered.  The  faculty  of  the 
College  will  be  present  to  aid  students  in  registering  and  to  offer  advice  in  choos- 
ing courses. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing. — Applicants  who  desire  admission  with 
advanced  standing  must  present  credits  from  an  accredited  junior  college,  senior 
college,  or  university.  The  transcript  of  credit  must  show  that  the  applicant  has 
been  honorably  dismissed,  that  the  entrance  requirements  of  Union  College  have 
been  met,  and  that  he  has  a  "C"  average.  The  credit  to  be  allowed  and  the 
classification  given  will  be  determined  by  the  Dean  in  conference  with  the  heads 
of  the  departments  concerned.  Sixty-seven  semester  hours  is  the  maximum  amount 
of  junior  college  credit  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree.  All  credit 
allowed  is  tentative  until  the  candidate  has  proved  himself  capable  of  pursuing 
the  advanced  courses  entered. 

Admission  as  a  Special  Student. — It  is  very  desirable  that  all  students 
continue  their  studies  to  graduation.  Even  when  a  student  does  not  expect  to 
graduate,  it  will  usually  be  wise  to  pursue  one  of  the  regular  programs  while  in 
College.  Irregular  selection  of  studies  will  not  be  permitted  without  good  reason. 
However,  applicants  who  are  persons  of  mature  years,  who  give  evidence  of  well- 
defined  purpose,  and  who  desire  to  pursue  some  special  line,  or  lines,  of  work, 
without  becoming  candidates  for  a  degree,  may  be  admitted  as  Special  Students. 
All  of  these  applications  must  be  reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Admissions  and 
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no  official  action  can  be  taken  on  such  a  case  until  the  necessary  credentials  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Committee.  Such  a  student  may  be  regularly  classified,  matriculat- 
ing for  a  degree,  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  year's  work  at  Union 
and  upon  acceptance  by  the  Admission  Committee.  For  more  complete  information 
write  the  Director  of  College  Relations,  Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky. 
Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  other  students  with  regard 
to  the  quality  of  work  done  and  attendance  upon  college  exercises. 

Veterans  Affairs. — Credit  for  educational  experiences  in  the  Armed  Forces 
is  granted,  based  on  recommendations  of  the  American  Council  of  Education.  This 
is  recorded  for  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester  (12  or  more 
semester  hours)  resident  study  at  Union  and  have  a  2.00  or  better  scholastic 
standing. 

War  Orphans  Education,  P.L.  634.  Application  should  be  made  at  the 
nearest  Veterans  Administration  Office,  prior  to  registration  for  college. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program. — See  Graduate  Studies. 

Admission  as  Auditors. — Students  may  audit  some  classes,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  They  must  register  as  if  for  credit.  Students  new  to 
Union  College  pay  the  regular  $10.00  admission  fee.  There  is  also  an  audit  fee. 

Physical  Examination. — Union  College  attempts  to  give  aid  to  all  students 
in  matters  of  health.  A  thorough  examination  by  a  regular  physician  is  required 
as  a  part  of  the  entrance  procedure  of  each  student.  Smallpox,  tetanus,  and  typhoid 
vaccinations  are  required.  During  the  course  of  the  college  year.  Tuberculin 
tests  will  be  given,  unless  the  student  can  submit  proof  of  having  received  this  test 
before  coming  to  college. 

Physical  Examination  report  forms  may  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
College  Relations  or  from  the  college  nurse,  and  the  examination  should  be  made 
by  the  applicant's  family  physician.  If  completely  filled  out  medical  and  dental 
examination  report  is  not  filed  at  registration,  student  is  required  to  have  the 
examinations  done  by  local  physicians,  at  his  own  expense,  before  registration 
is   completed. 

Room  and  Board. — A  student  who  does  not  live  with  his  immediate  family 
will  be  required  to  room  in  a  college  hall  unless  all  rooms  are  occupied.  An  appli- 
cation must  be  made  for  a  room  with  reservation  deposit  of  $40.00.  This  deposit 
must  be  made  by  June  1.  No  room  reserved  for  a  student  will  be  held  unoccupied 
beyond  the  first  day  of  registration  unless  there  is  a  definite  explanation  and  a 
request  to  occupy  at  a  stated  later  date. 

The  room  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made  in  writing  not  later 
than  ninety  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  term;  otherwise,  the  deposit  is 
forfeited.  This  applies  to  returning  and  new  students.  All  readmission  students 
are  assigned  housing  according  to  their  new  date  of  admittance.  The  readmission 
acceptance  date  becomes  their  room  deposit  date.  A  charge  is  made  for  damage  to 
school  property. 

Room  keys  that  are  not  turned  in  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  at  the  end 
of  the  term  or  school  year  will  be  charged  to  breakage  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  a  key. 
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The  same  rate  will  be  charged  to  any  student  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to  replace 
keys. 

Linen  and  towels  will  be  provided  each  student  living  in  the  college  dormi- 
tories. The  College  does  not  provide  blankets,  rugs,  or  curtains.  Students  should 
bring  study  lamps  or  may  purchase  .them  through  the  College  Bookstore.  Light 
bulbs  for  these  should  not  be  in  excess  of  75  watts. 

All  students  who  room  on  the  campus  are  required  to  board  in  the  college 
dining  hall  unless  they  have  permission  to  do  otherwise,  from  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Liability. — The  College  will  not  be  responsible  for  loss  of  personal  property 
or  bodily  injury  resulting  from  fire  or  other  causes. 


COLLEGE   EXPENSES 

The  academic  year  of  nine  months  is  divided  into  two  semesters.  The  rates 
quoted  below  are  for  one  semester.  The  cost  of  a  regular  session  of  nine  months 
can  be  found  by  multiplying  a  semester's  expenses  by  two.  All  checks  should  be 
made  payable  to  Union  College. 

Undergraduate  Expenses: 

tTuition  (12  to  16  semester  hours)    $573.00 

♦Room 125.00 

♦Board 215.00 

tTotal  for  Boarding  Student   913.00 

+Non-Boarding   Student    573.00 

Part-time  tuition  for  all  registration  under  twelve  or  above  sixteen 

semester  hours,  per  semester  hour 25.00 

Graduate  Expenses: 

Graduate  Tuition,  per  semester  hour $25.00 

Activity  ID  card.  Insurance,  Stespean  Fee $25.00 

Summer  Session  Expenses: 

Tuition,  Undergraduate,  per  semester  hour   $25.00 

Graduate,   per   semester   hour    25.00 

Room,  each  5-week  term   30.00 

Board — full   week,    each    5-week    term    60.00 

— short  week   (Monday  breakfast  through  Friday  lunch) 

each    term    40.00 

The  charges  for  individual  meals  in  the  Dining  Hall  are  as  follows :  Breakfast, 
$.50;  Lunch,  $.80;  Dinner,  $1.00;  Sunday  noon,  $1.25. 

*Vacation  periods  are  not  included  in  the  quotation.  Dormitories  are  closed  during  intermissions 
and  Christmas  holidays.  The  college  reserves  the  right  to  entertain  delegates  to_  conventions  and 
other  related  groups  in  the  residence  halls  during  vacation  periods.^  Students  will  be  notified  in 
advance  of  such  contemplated  occasions  and  assurance  given  regarding  the  safeguarding  of  their 
personal  property  during  such  occupancy.  Due  to  uncertainties  in  the  price  of  food  the  College 
charge  for  Board  may,  if  necessary,  be  changed  at  any  time  without  notice. 

t$10.00  of  this  amount,  each  semester,  is  designated  for  Student  Center  construction,  as  voted  by 
students  December  10,  1962.  $1.00  is  collected  for  Student  Senate  dues  and  $1.00  is  collected  for 
class  dues. 
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Other  Expenses 

Admission    fee:      Undergraduate     $  10.00 

Graduate    15.00 

Audit  fee,  per  semester  hour   10.00 

Bowling  fee    15.00 

Change  in  schedule  fee    5.00 

College  Court  Rental,  per  month  (all  utilities  furnished)    60.00 

Examination:    late  examination  fee    $  1.00 

late  final  examination  fee   5.00 

credit    by    examination    25.00 

Graduate  Activity  Fee  (For  all  graduates  taking  12  hours  or  more)   25.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Bachelor's  degree    25.00 

Graduation  fee  for  Master's  degree   30.00 

Graduation   in   absentia  fee    10.00 

Late   registration   fee    1 0.00 

Music:    Preparatory  Department:    Piano,  Strings,  Wind  Instruments 

(one  half-hour  lesson,  weekly)  per  semester 25.00 

Music  lessons:  part-time  and  special  students,  per  semester 25.00 

Transcript — after  first  copy  (one  week's  notice  required)    1.00 


Terms  of  Payment 

Full  semester's  room  rent  must  be  paid  no  later  than  registration  date. 

The  Office  of  Business  Affairs  requires  that  payment  for  one  full  semester  be 
made  in  advance  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  privilege  to  pay  by  installments 
can  be  granted  only  by  special  application  to  the  treasurer  at  least  two  weeks 
prior  to  registration.  The  following  carrying  charges  on  any  unpaid  balance  after 
registration  day  will  be  added  to  the  student's  account: 

$     1  to  $  50 $  1.00 

51  to  100 2.00 

101  to  200 4.00 

201  to  300 6.00 

301  to  400 8.00 

401   to  500 10.00 

501    or  more    12.00 

All  student  accounts  must  be  paid  in  full  by  November  15,  for  the  fall  semester 
and  by  April  1,  for  the  spring  semester.  This  rule  will  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  both  the  student  and  his  family  should  understand  it  before  registration. 
Accounts  not  paid  in  full  by  these  dates  will  be  referred  to  the  Office  of  Academic 
Affairs  and  the  student  will  be  suspended  from  classes  immediately. 

A  student  is  considered  to  be  enrolled  until  he  formally  notifies  the  Office 
of  the  Registrar  of  his  withdraival  and  all  refunds  will  he  based  on  the  date  of 
this  notification. 
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m  Refunds 

Since  faculty  engagements  and  other  commitments  are  made  by  the  college 
for  the  entire  year  in  advance,  the  following  refund  schedule  has  been  established 
in  order  that  the  College  and  the  Student  may  share  the  loss  equitably  when  it 
is  necessary  for  a  student  to  withdraw  or  to  make  a  change  in  his  program. 

1.  There  will  be  no  refund  given  for  room  rent.  This  rule  applies  to  all  with- 
drawals including  students  dismissed  from  college. 

2.  Board  will  be  refunded  in  full  amount  unused  to  the  date  of  withdrawal.  A 
full  week  is  charged  for  any  fraction  of  a  week. 

3.  Tuition  will  be  refunded  on  the  following  basis: 

REGULAR  TERM — Twenty  percent  of  the  total  for  tuition  will  be  charged 
for  each  of  the  first  two  weeks  and  ten  percent  for  each  of  the  following  two 
weeks  that  a  student  is  in  school.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated  as  a  full 
week.  No  refunds  will  be  made  following  the  last  day  to  drop  a  class  without 
a  grade. 

SUMMER  TERM — Forty  percent  of  the  total  tuition  will  be  charged  the 
first  week  and  thirty  percent  for  the  second  week  with  no  refund  following  the 
second  week.  Any  part  of  a  week  will  be  treated  as  a  full  week. 

4.  Any  registrant  who  has  completed  registration  and  who  has  failed  to  attend 
a  single  class  may  have  his  account  credited  for  the  money  paid,  this  to  apply 
for  use  on  future  registration  within  a  twelve-month  period. 

5.  Room  Reservation  Deposits— This  deposit  will  be  refunded  if  request  is  made 
in  writing  not  later  than  ninety  days  before  the  term  starts. 

6.  Caution  deposit  will  be  refunded  upon  receipt  of  written  authorization  by 
the  Dean  of  Men  or  Dean  of  Women  indicating  the  depositor  is  no  longer 
enrolled  as  a  student  at  Union  College  and  that  he  has  left  dormitory  rooms 
and  equipment  undamaged. 

7.  No  fees  are  returnable. 


STUDENT   AID 

Standards  for  Receiving  Financial  Aid 

The  College  maintains  an  extensive  program  providing  opportunities  for 
financial  assistance  to  promising  students  who  need  help  in  meeting  their  ex- 
penses, or  who  have  attained  particular  merit  in  scholarship  or  other  accomplish- 
ments. Only  those  students  whose  scholarship  and  character  indicate  leadership 
ability  and  promise  of  future  usefulness  will  be  approved  for  aid.  Students  who 
have  been  granted  financial  assistance  must  maintain  a  stated  scholastic  standing 
in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  continuing  aid. 

To  be  eligible  for  aid  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year,  a  student 
must  have  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least  2.0  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester. 
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To  be  eligible  for  aid  during  the  sophomore  year,  a  student  must  have  a  cumula- 
tive average  of  at  least  2.0;  junior  year,  2.05;  senior  year,  2.10. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance  may  be  deprived  of  their  aid  at  any 
time  if  they  are  negligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  careless  in  their 
conduct,  or  unwilling  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  policy  of  the  college. 

As  a  general  policy  no  student  will  be  eligible  for  more  than  one  scholarship, 
nor  will  any  student  be  eligible  for  aid  from  a  combination  of  scholarship,  work- 
ship,  and  loan-grant  sources  in  excess  of  the  full  amount  of  his  tuition,  room 
and  board. 

No  student  may  be  approved  for  financial  aid  until  official  admission  to 
Union  College  has  been  granted. 

Students  receiving  aid  during  the  summer  on  a  College  Work  Program  will 
be  expected  to  make  a  non-refundable  payment  of  at  least  $5.00  each  week  on 
their  fall  tuition. 

Aid  Applications 

All  scholarships,  workships,  loan-grants,  and  loans  are  awarded  through 
application  made  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  unless  specified  otherwise. 
Scholarship  and  workship  applications  from  new  students  should  be  received 
when  application  for  admission  to  the  college  is  submitted.  Applications  for  loan 
grants  should  be  made  during  the  two  weeks  immediately  following  the  registra- 
tion dates.  Loan  applications  are  received  any  time. 

Students  making  application  for  a  scholarship  or  other  financial  aid  shall 
submit  a  transcript  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  as  well  as  to  the  Registrar. 

Scholarships 

Union  College  Honor  Scholarships.  —  Honor  Scholarships  in  an  amount 
up  to  $500.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  select  graduates  of  ac- 
credited high  schools  who  enter  Union  College  the  first  regular  semester  after 
graduation.  The  first  or  second  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  fifty  or 
less,  the  first  and  second  place  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  fift>', 
the  first,  second  and  third  students  in  graduating  classes  of  more  than  one 
hundred,  and  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  place  students  in  graduating  class- 
es of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  eligible  for  these  scholarships.  An  appli- 
cant for  an  honor  scholarship  must  not  only  meet  the  qualifications  of  the  class 
rank  listed  above,  but  he  must  also  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  on  the  College 
Qualifying  Test  given  in  Kentucky  high  schools  or  on  an  equivalent  test  based 
on  national  norms.  Evidence  of  these  scores  should  accompany  the  prinicpal's 
recommendation  for  an  honor  scholarship. 

A  number  of  scholarships  will  be  given  to  those  persons  who  rank  above  the 
eighty-fifth  percentile  on  the  College  Qualifying  Test  or  the  American  College 
Test,  or  their  equivalent.  A  person  ranking  above  the  ninetieth  percentile  will 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  scholarship  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  prinicpal. 
A  person  between  the  eighty-fifth  and  ninetieth  percentile  will  be  considered 
for  a  scholarship  on  his  individual  merit  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  his 
principal. 
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Honor  Scholarships  will  be  renewed  for  the  sophomore  year  if  the  recipient 
maintains  a  3.0  average  during  his  freshman  year.  The  scholarship  is  renewable 
for  each  succeeding  year  as  long  as  the  recipient  maintains  an  overall  quality 
point  standing  of  3.3. 

Applications  from  high  school  seniors  should  be  received  by  the  Director 
of  Student  Aid,  Union  College,  by  April  1  to  be  assured  of  consideration  by  the 
Scholarship  Committee. 

Alumni  Scholarships.  —  The  Alumni  Association  of  Union  College  awards 
two  scholarships  annually  on  the  basis  of  character,  need,  and  evidence  of  future 
usefulness.  The  first  scholarship  is  for  $400,  and  the  second  for  $200.  Recipients 
are  selected  by  the  Alumni  Scholarship  Committee. 

Bank  of  Harlan  Scholarships.  —  A  number  of  scholarships  are  given 
annually  to  qualified  students  from  Harlan  County  by  the  Bank  of  Harlan.  The 
stipends  are  determined  according  to  financial  need  and  academic  excellence. 

Barbourville  Kiw^anis  Scholarship.  —  The  Kiwanis  Club  of  Barbour- 
ville,  Kentucky,  has  supplemented  an  educational  fund  originated  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Heidrick  and  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union  College  for  promising 
students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky. 

Barbourville  Methodist  Church  Music  Scholarships.  —  Annually  The 
First  Methodist  Church  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  awards  four  scholarships  to 
music  students  amounting  to  $200  for  a  total  of  $800.  Consideration  is  given  for 
participation  in  the  music  program  of  the  local  church. 

John  A.  and  Hannah  P.  Black  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Christian 
Workers.  — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Black  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  have 
endowed  a  scholarship  that  provides  an  annual  stipend  of  $300.00  for  a  promising 
student  who  plans  a  life  of  service  in  the  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Blair  Scholarship.  —  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  F. 
Blair  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  endowed  a  $250,000  scholarship  for  stu- 
dents from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  in  the 
sophomore,  junior  or  senior  year  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character,  and 
promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Brick 
of  Darien  Connecticut,  provide  annually  a  scholarship  of  $100  for  a  student  who 
participates  in  the  competitive  swimming  program  of  the  College. 

Foreign  Scholarships.  —  Union  College  maintains  a  scholarship  fund  to 
aid  students  from  other  lands.  The  awards  vary  in  size  but  may  amount  to  full- 
cost  grants.  The  scholarships  are  granted  to  Christian  students  based  on  need, 
scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Harriet  B.  Gross  Scholarship.  —  Friends  of  Dr.  John  Owen  Gross, 
former  president  of  Union  College,  have  endowed  a  scholarship  in  memory  of 
Mrs.  Gross.  It  is  awarded  annually  to  a  senior  student  on  the  basis  of  scholar- 
ship and  leadership,  with  preference  being  given  to  students  from  northern 
Kentucky.  The  stipend  is  the  same  as  a  "National  Methodist  Scholarship." 
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Junior  College  Scholarship.  —  Union  College  has  established  four  honor 
scholarships  for  graduates  of  Sue  Bennett  Junior  College  and  the  same  number 
for  graduates  of  Lindsey  Wilson  Junior  College  to  be  awarded  each  year.  Two 
graduates  from  each  institution  will  be  eligible  for  scholarships,  valued  at  $500.00 
per  year  and  two  will  receive  scholarships  of  $250.00. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  scholarship  a  student  must  graduate  in  the  top  twenty 
percent  of  his  class  at  the  junior  college  and  be  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 
The  junior  college  will  nominate  the  four  persons  to  receive  the  scholarships  and 
Union  College  will  decide  the  amount  of  the  scholarship  for  each  student.  These 
scholarships  will  be  renewed  for  the  senior  year  up  to  the  amount  of  $250.00 
upon  the  approval  of  the  scholarship  committee.  Inquiries  should  be  made  at  the 
junior  college  which  the  applicant  is  attending. 

Additional  Junior  College  Scholarships.  —  Scholarships  in  the  amount 
of  $500.00  each,  for  one  year,  are  awarded  to  outstanding  graduates  from  a 
selected  group  of  junior  colleges  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  junior  college 
president  or  academic  dean. 

W.  B.  Landrum  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Mr.  John  W.  Landrum  of 
Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  provides  annnually  a  scholarship  of  $250.00  for  a  promis- 
ing Methodist  ministerial  student  in  memory  of  his  father.  The  student  benefited 
by  this  scholarship  must  exhibit  outstanding  personal  attitudes  of  religious  sin- 
cerity, devotion,  and  earnestness  in  purpose.  Demonstrated  failure  to  exhibit  these 
qualifications  to  a  high  degree  will  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  scholarship. 

London  Laundry  Scholarship.  —  The  London  Laundry  &  Dry  Cleaners, 
London,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  annual  $250.00  scholarship  to  assist  a 
student  graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Southeastern  Kentucky  during  his 
freshman  year  at  Union  College.  The  scholarship  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship,   character,   and  promise   of  future  usefulness. 

Middlesboro  Trinity  Methodist  Church  Scholarship.  —  The  Trinity 
Methodist  Church  of  Middlesboro,  Kentucky,  provides  annually  a  scholarship 
of  $100  for  a  needy  senior  Methodist  ministerial  student. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Scholarship  for  Henderson  Settlement 
and  Methodist  Children's  Home  Students.  —  The  Rev.  I.  S.  Pineur  of  the 
Kentucky  Annual  Conference  provides  an  annual  scholarship  of  $50.00  for  a 
needy  student  from  Henderson  Settlement,  Frakes,  Kentucky,  or  the  Methodist 
Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Kentucky.  This  scholarship  is  given  in  memory  of 
Dr.  Paul  Muncy,  Union  College  Trustee  and  loyal  Methodist  layman  in  the 
Kentucky  Annual  Conference. 

National  Methodist  Scholarships.  —  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  annually  to  several  Methodist  students  scholar- 
ships covering  tuition  and  fees.  The  awards  are  made  on  the  basis  of  character, 
need  and  scholastic  ability.  Only  students  having  at  least  a  "B"  average  are 
eligible. 

Presser  Foundation  Music  Scholarship. — Union  College  receives  each 
year  from  the  Presser  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  a  grant  of  $400.00 
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to  be  given  by  the  College  as  a  Music  scholarship.  Recipients  of  this  scholarship 
are  selected  by  the  President  of  the  College  and  the  Head  of  the  Music  Depart- 
ment. The  recipient  must  be  majoring  in  Music  and  preference  will  be  given  to 
students  preparing  to  become  teachers  of  music. 

E.  O.  Robinson  Foundation  Scholarship.  —  The  E.  O.  Robinson  Founda- 
tion has  established  an  annual  scholarship  program  to  assist  needy  students  who 
reside  in  the  Appalachian  Region  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  Students  receiving  these 
scholarships  should  give  promise  of  being  able  to  complete  their  academic  work 
successfully.  They  should  be  and  remain  unmarried  while  receiving  assistance  from 
this  scholarship.  Qualified  persons  should  apply  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Sims  Scholarship  Fund.  —  Reverend  and  Mrs.  Harry  G.  Sims  of  West 
View,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  scholarship  fund  at  Union  College  to  aid 
worthy  students  preparing  for  the  Methodist  ministry.  The  income  from  the 
fund  will  be  awarded  as  a  scholarship  to  a  student  each  year  on  the  basis  of 
need,  scholarship,  character  and  promise  of  future  usefulness. 

Union  National  Bank  Scholarship.  —  The  Union  National  Bank  of 
Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  $573.00  Scholarship  at  Union  College 
to  aid  worthy  students  from  Knox  County,  Kentucky.  It  is  awarded  to  a  student 
graduating  from  a  high  school  in  Knox  County  for  the  freshman  year  at  Union 
College  on  the  basis  of  need,  scholarship,  character,  and  promise  of  future 
usefulness. 

O.  H.  Viall  Memorial  Scholarships.  —  Mrs.  O.  H.  Viall  and  family 
of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  have  established  a  memorial  scholarship  fund  at  Union 
College  to  aid  worthy  students.  The  number  and  size  of  the  scholarships  vary, 
being  intended  for  emergency  use  by  needy  students. 

William  M.  Wilson  Memorial  Scholarship.  —  Mrs.  Eva  Oldfield  Wilson 
of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  has  established  a  scholarship  fund  in  memory  of  her 
late  husband.  The  income  from  the  fund  will  be  used  to  provide  an  annual  stipend 
of  $200  for  a  promising  student  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools. 

Other  Scholarships.  —  Other  scholarships  are  often  available  for  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  academic  ability  and/or  great  financial  need.  Inquiries  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 


Assistantships 

Several  Senior  Assistantships  are  made  available  annually,  one  or  more  in 
each  of  the  academic  divisions.  The  assistantships  are  open  to  students  of  out- 
standing scholastic  ability  who  exhibit  great  promise  of  future  usefulness  and 
who  are  considering  graduate  studies  with  a  view  of  entering  college  teaching.  The 
duties  of  the  Senior  Assistants  include  occasional  classroom  lectures,  research, 
remedial  work  with  beginning  students,  assisting  in  laboratories,  etc.  The  As- 
sistants are  expected  to  spend  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  per  week  on  the  work 
assigned.  The  awards  are  made  by  the  Scholarship  Committee  upon  recommenda- 
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tion  from  the  Division  Chairmen.  Senior  Assistants  receive  a  stipend  of  $400.00 
per  year.   Work  Study  Senior  Assistants  receive  $1.50   per  hour  part-time   and  Htt 
$1.75  per  hour  for  full  time  work.  Hb 

Jli 
Graduate  Assistantships 

Assistantships  carry  a  stipend  of  $700.00  each,  plus  a  remission  of  graduate 
tuition  and  room. 

Graduate  Assistants  are  expected  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  graduate 
studies  and  to  assume  such  responsibilities  as  may  be  assigned  by  their  depart- 
ment or  major  professor.  The  award  is  paid  in  nine  equal  monthly  installments. 
The  appointments  are  made  for  one  year  only  but  may  be  renewed  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  study  and  research  should  be  continued. 

These  assistantships  are  open  to  students  who  hold  the  Bachelor's  Degree 
from  a  college  or  university  of  recognized  standing.  Forms  for  making  application 
may  be  secured  from  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Student  Aid  and  application 
must  be  submitted  no  later  than  April  1. 

Graduate  Work-Study  Assistantships 

These  work-study  assistantships  pay  $2.50  an  hour  full  time  work  and  $2.00 
an  hour  part-time  work.  A  graduate  student,  completing  a  Master's  degree  in  12 
months,  can  earn  $1,740  during  this  period  by  taking  advantage  of  all  vacation 
work  opportunities. 

A  graduate  student,  completing  a  Master's  degree  in  16  months  (two  summer 
sessions)  can  earn  $2,800  during  this  period  by  taking  advantage  of  all  vacation 
work  opportunities  and  working  full  time  one  semester.  The  Graduate  Student 
Work-Study  Program  wage  rates  have  been  set  up  so  a  graduate  student  with  no 
other  financial  help  can  earn  enough  money  to  cover  his  Master's  degree  expense 
on  the   16-month  work-study  schedule. 

Wc-k-Study  Assistantships  are  available  only  to  graduate  students  whose 
family  annual  income  is  $3,200  or  less.  This  amount  may  be  as  much  as  $5,600 
as  determined  by  number  of  other  dependents  and  any  circmnstances  based  on 
unusual  costs  for  illness  or  debt.  The  Work-Study  Program  is  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Workships 

The  college  seeks  to  employ  as  many  students  as  possible  in  jobs  on  the 
campus.  Such  jobs  consist  of  stenographic  work  in  college  offices,  science  labora- 
tory assistance,  service  in  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  in  the  library,  student 
center,  gymnasium,  and  on  the  campus  grounds.  Each  workship  student  is  under 
the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member  or  other  college  employee  who  makes  a 
monthly  time  report  to  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs  where  credit  on  an  hourly 
basis  is  entered  on  the  student's  account.  The  remuneration  is  $1.00  per  hour 
uniformly  for  all  jobs.  The  Director  of  Student  Aid  can  withdraw  the  workship 
at  any  time  if  student  performance  or  attitude  is  unsatisfactory. 
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There  are  generally  two  types  of  assignments;  a  full  workship  requiring  about 
twelve  hours  of  service  per  week,  and  a  one-half  workship  requiring  about  six 
hours  of  service  per  week.  A  full  workship  enables  a  student  to  earn  about  $320.00 
for  the  academic  year,  and  a  one-half  workship  makes  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  earn  about  $160.00  for  the  academic  year. 

Work-Study  Program 

Students  who  need  financial  assistance  to  attend  college  may  apply  for 
employment  under  the  Federal  Work  Study  Program  at  Union  College.  Students 
from  low-income  families  may  earn  as  much  as  $1,300  per  year  by  working 
part-time  while  attending  school  and  full  time  during  vacation  periods.  Work 
Study  students  may  receive  a  National  Defense  Student  Loan  to  complete  their 
financial  needs.  Applications  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid, 
Union  College. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

The  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  provides  grants  of  from  $200 
to  $800  to  students  of  exceptional  financial  need  who  are  in  academic  good 
standing  at  Union  College.  Students  coming  from  families  in  which  the  parents 
can  contribute  less  than  $600  per  year  toward  the  expenses  of  college  can 
qualify  as  being  of  "exceptional  financial  need."  This  program,  financed  by  the 
government,  is  an  "opportunity"  program  and  not  a  "scholarship"  program,  and 
therefore  students  are  eligible  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  institution,  if  academic 
promise  continues,  if  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  graduation,  if  Federal  funds  con- 
tinue to  be  available,  and  if  financial  need  remains.  Those  interested  may  receive 
applications  and  further  information  through  the  Director  of  Student  Aid. 

Loan-Grants 

Ministerial  Loan-Grant.  —  Ministerial  loan-grants  amounting  to  $250.00 
for  the  academic  year  are  available  to  students  studying  for  the  ministry.  To  be 
eligible  for  this  aid  the  student  must  have  a  license  to  preach,  or  enroll  in  the 
non-credit  religion  course.  Conference  Studies,  which  is  designed  to  prepare 
candidates  for  the  obtaining  of  the  license  to  preach.  Renewal  of  the  loan-grant 
is  dependent  on  the  student's  successfully  passing  this  course  and  obtaining  the 
license  to  preach  before  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year.  Applicants 
qualified  for  the  loan-grant  must  sign  a  note  for  the  amount  received  each  semes- 
ter. These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after  the  individual  has  entered  into  the  full-time 
ministry.  If  the  student  changes  his  plans  and  enters  another  field  of  endeavor 
the  notes  become  due  and  payable. 

Loan-grants  amounting  to  $500.00  for  the  academic  year  are  available  to 
Methodist  Local  Preachers  who  agree  to  serve  four  years  in  the  Kentucky  or 
Louisville  Annual  Conference.  These  notes  will  be  cancelled  after  the  specified 
service  has  been  fulfilled.  Apply  to  the  Director  of  Religious  Life. 
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Grants    to    Children    of    Ministers.  —  The    unmarried    children    of    or- 
dained Methodist  ministers  in  good  standing  who  are  employed  full  time  in  the] 
service  of  the  church  may  receive  a  grant  of  $250.00  for  the  academic  year.  Appli 
cations  may  be  obtained  in  the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Religious  Life. 

College  Employee  Grants.  —  The  spouse  and  unmarried  dependent  chil- 
dren of  full-time  employees  of  Union  College  may  receive  a  full  tuition  grant! 
at  Union  College.  A  tuition  grant  at  other  colleges  participating  in  the  Tuition  | 
Exchange  Program  is  available  to  employees'  unmarried  dependent  children. 

Loans 

Methodist  Men's  Loan  Fund.  —  The  Methodist  Men's  Clubs  of  the 
Kentucky  and  Louisville  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Church  provide  loans  to 
deserving  men  and  women  students  of  Union  College.  Applications  are  received 
by  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs.  New  freshmen  must  have  had  a  "B"  average 
in  high  school.  Loans  may  be  received  up  to  $400  per  year. 

Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund.  —  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church  makes  available  to  worthy  students  at  Union  College  the 
resources  of  the  Methodist  Student  Loan  Fund.  Apply  to  the  Director  of  Student 
Aid  at  Union  College. 

National  Defense  Student  Fund.  —  Union  College  is  participating  fully 
in  the  student  loan  program  as  established  by  the  85th  Congress  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Only  students  with  above  average  records  and 
real  financial  need  should  apply  for  these  loans.  Special  consideration  in  the 
selection  of  loan  recipients  will  be  given  to  students  with  superior  academic  back- 
ground who  express  a  desire  to  teach  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  and  to 
those  whose  academic  background  indicates  a  superior  capacity  or  preparation 
in  science,  mathematics,  or  a  modem  foreign  language.  Detailed  information  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Director  of  Student  Aid,  Union  College. 

United  Student  Aid  Fund  Loan.  —  Students  with  above  average  academic 
records  and  a  financial  need  may  obtain  a  United  Student  Aid  Fund  Loan  up 
to  $500.00  per  semester.  Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  Director 
of  Student  Aid. 

Elizabeth  L.  Gates  Loan  Fund.  —  Mrs.  Waldo  Brown  of  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Mr.  John  B. 
Gates,  a  former  student  at  Union  College.  The  resources  of  the  fund  are  available 
to  senior  male  students  preparing  for  the  ministry. 

Burton  and  Verda  Hensley  Student  Loan  Fund.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton 
F.  Hensley  have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  students  at  Union  College.  The 
resources  of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  and  needy  unmarried  students. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  King  Loan  Fund.  —  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  King 
have  established  a  loan  fund  to  aid  worthy  ministerial  students  in  their  junior  or 
senior  years  at  Union  College.  To  qualify  for  a  loan  the  students  must  possess 
high  qualities  of  character  and  scholarship. 
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Guy  H.  Williams  Loan  Fund.  —  Dr.  Guy  H.  Williams  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  established  a  loan  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife,  Anna  Williams.  The  resources 
of  the  fund  are  available  to  worthy  students  who  have  spent  two  years  at  Union 
College  and  have  a  "C"  average  or  better. 

Book  Loan  Fund.  —  The  Senior  Class  of  1957  established  a  loan  fund  with 
the  hope  that  future  classes  would  add  to  its  capitaHzaticn.  The  resources  of  the 
fund  are  available  to  full-time  students  on  a  short-term  loan  basis  for  the  purchase 
of  required  textbooks. 

Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Student  Loan  Fund.  —  Mr.  Wil- 
liam S.  Murphy,  former  director  of  development  at  Union  College  and  first  vice 
president  of  the  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  provided  the  initial  gift 
to  establish  this  fund.  The  continued  support  of  the  fund  was  accepted  by  the 
Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  as  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the 
contribution  of  Union  College  to  the  educational,  economic,  social,  and  religious 
life  of  Knox  County  and  vicinity.  The  Knox  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  at- 
tempts to  make  annual  contributions  to  this  fund,  and  encourages  local  citizens 
to  do  likewise. 

Other  Loan  Funds.  —  Student  loans  are  available  from  a  number  of 
funds  not  specifically  designated  for  Union  College  students,  but  for  which  Union 
College  students  are  eligible.  Specific  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Student  Aid. 


Endowments 

Anna  E.  and  John  William  Harris  Memorial  Fund — Dr.  J.  William 
Harris  has  established  a  lectureship  Fund  containing  the  sum  of  $30,000  in 
memory  of  his  sister,  Anna  E.  Harris,  and  his  father,  John  William  Harris. 

CoLUTHA  J.  Taylor  Wright  Memorial  Fund — Mr.  J.  S.  Wright  of  Whitley 
City,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Colutha  J.  Taylor  Wright.  The  initial  sum  was  $1000. 

Jeffrey  Kronk  Memorial  Endowment — This  endowment,  established  by 
the  Senior  Class  of  1967,  in  memory  of  Jeffrey  Kronk,  a  member  of  that  class, 
will  assist  in  purchasing  of  books  for  Union  College's  Lincoln  Collection. 

Francis  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion  and  Philosophy — 
Mrs.  Obed  H.  Wilson  has  established  the  Francis  Landrum  memorial  professor- 
ship through  a  bequest  at  $50,000  in  1927. 

Charles  and  Leona  Jennings  Memorial  Fund — Dr.  Charles  M.  Jennings 
of  Marietta,  Georgia,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in  memory  of  his 
parents,  Charles  and  Leona  Jennings,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  to 
provide  an  annual  bonus  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  biology  at  Union 
College. 
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William  Jones  Endowment  Fund — Mr.  William  Jones  of  Barbourville,! 
Kentucky,  has  established  a  fund,  which  may  be  augmented  from  time  to  time, 
the  income  from  which  is  designated  for  use  by  the  School  of  Music  to  purchase 
recordings  and  musical  scores.  ' 

Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  Endowment  Fund — Mrs.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  of 
Waco,  Texas,  has  established  this  fund  to  memoriaHze  her  husband,  Lewis  Ogden 
Stiles,  and  his  first  wife,  Pearl  Long  Stiles,  both  faithful  Methodists  of  Irvington, 
Kentucky.  Lewis  Ogden  Stiles  was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Sam  P.  Stiles,  a  Kentucky 
Methodist  minister.  The  income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  finance  grants- 
in-aid  under  the  college  loan-grant  program  to  Methodist  students  planning  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Kentucky  or  Louisville  annual  conferences. 

Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer  Memorial  Fund — The  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  I.  Meyer  of 
Pikeville,  Kentucky,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Pearl  Sinnett  Meyer.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  designated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  books  for  the  Union  College  library. 

Dorothy  Lucas  Memorial  Fund— An  endowment  fund  has  been  estab- 
lished in  memory  of  Miss  Dorothy  Lucas,  Registrar  of  Union  College  for  many 
years,  and  much  beloved  friend  of  students.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  used 
to  support  various  student  aid  activities  of  the  college. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Drew  Endowment  Fund— The  Commission  of  Missions 
of  the  Hyde  Park  Community  Methodist  Church,  Cincinnati,  has  established  an 
endowment  fund  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  E.  Drew,  former  Associate 
Pastor  of  the  church  and  an  honorary  alumnus  of  Union  College.  The  income 
from  this  fund  will  be  used  for  scholarship  grants  to  foreign  students. 

Dr.  Franklin  Duncombe  Memorl^l  Fund — Mrs.  Helen  Duncombe  of 
Haverford,  Pa.,  has  established  an  endowment  fund  in  memory  of  her  late  hus- 
band, an  honorary  alumnus  of  Union  College.  Income  from  this  fund  will  be 
used  to  finance  grants-in-aid  under  the  college  loan-grant  program  for  students 
planning  to  enter  the  Methodist  ministry. 

Willson-Gross  Lectures — Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Willson  of  Floydada, 
Texas,  have  established  a  lectureship  endowment  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Owen  Gross.  The  purpose  of  the  lectures  is  to  bring  annually  to  the  campus 
distinguished  speakers  to  discuss  vital  issues  confronting  the  Christian  student. 

Prizes 

Iota  Sigma  Nu  to  the  freshman  and  the  sophomore  student  with  the  highest 
scholastic  average  in  their  respective  classes  for  the  year. 

Cecil  H.  Wilson  to  the  junior  student  with  the  highest  scholastic  average 
for  the  year. 

The  family  of  the  late  Governor  James  D.  Black  to  the  senior  with  the 
highest  scholastic  average  for  the  year. 

Union  College  Faculty  to  the  Varsity  Letter  Man  with  the  highest 
scholastic  average  for  the  year. 
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Alpha  Psi  Omega  Awaiuj  (National  Dramatics  Honor  Fraternity) ;  an 
Oscar  to  the  male  and  an  Oscar  to  the  female  who  has  contributed  most  toward 
drama  at  Union  College,  as  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Fraternity. 

Art  Club  to  the  Art  Student  judged  most  outstanding  during  the  year. 

The  Bartlett  Sociology  Prize,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Sabina  Bartlett 
of  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field 
of  Sociology. 

Senior  Biology  Award,  by  Dr.  Theodore  R.  Davies,  to  the  senior  student 
showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field  of  Biology. 

Kathy  Brick  Memorial  Award,  by  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
F.  Brick,  to  the  student  showing  the  highest  proficiency  in  competitive  swimming. 

The  Chemistry  Department  Awards  in  General  Chemistry,  Analytical 
Chemistry,  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Physical  Chemistry.  The  award  is  given  to 
the  student  who  has  completed  the  year  course  with  the  best  all  around  average. 
Awards  are  furnished  by  the  Chemistry  Department  Faculty. 

The  Creative  Writing  Award,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bjornstad,  formerly  of 
the  faculty  of  Union  College,  to  the  student  achieving  highest  excellence  in 
creative  writing  in  the  English  Department. 

The  Burke  Mathematics  Award,  in  memory  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Burke,  of 
Binghamton,  New  York,  to  the  student  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in  the 
field  of  Mathematics,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  Burke. 

The  Daniel  Drinkard  Memorial  Award,  by  students  of  Union  College 
and  friends,  through  the  Alumni  Association  of  Union  College,  to  the  runner-up 
for  the  Athlete  of  the  year,  the  athlete  who  exemplifies  the  characteristics  of 
desire,  kindness,  honesty,  and  personal  integrity,  as  embodied  in  his  personality 
and  attitude.  The  award  shall  be  presented  each  year  at  the  Athletic  Banquet 
and  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  plaque  kept  in  the  trophy  case  in  the  Physical 
Education  Building;  a  miniature  plaque  shall  be  given  to  the  recipient  of  the 
award. 

Eastern  Kentucky  Essay  Award,  by  Dr.  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  Trustee  of 
Union  College,  to  the  student  writing  the  best  essay  on  Eastern  Kentucky  history. 

Dr.  L.  a.  Geiss  Award  to  the  graduating  Senior  majoring  in  Business  with 
the  highest  cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

Mrs.  L.  a.  Geiss  to  the  student  majoring  in  the  Department  of  Home 
Economics  achieving  the  highest  academic  standing  in  that  field  for  the  year. 

French  Prize,  a  book,  to  the  graduating  senior  majoring  in  French  writh 
the  highest  cumulative  standing  in  that  field. 

German  Prize,  a  book,  given  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Marigold  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  memory  of  the  late  W.  J.  Marigold,  to  the  graduating  senior  majoring  in 
German  with  the  highest  ctunulative  standing  in  that  field. 
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IBM  Typing  Award   to   the   student   showing   the   highest  achievement  in 

Typewriting. 

Literature  Award,  by  the  Tuesday  Club  of  Barbourville,  Kentucky,  to  the 
senior  student  majoring  in  English  who  shows  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field 
of  literature. 

Dr.  Paul  Muncy  Memorial  Award,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  the 
senior  premedical  student  with  the  highest  cumulative  academic  standing. 

The  School  of  Music  faculty  to  a  student  majoring  in  music  for  interest, 
initiative,  cooperativeness,  musical  ability,  academics,  and  service  to  the  de- 
partment. 

H.  H.  Owens  History  Award,  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Owens,  to  the  student  show- 
ing the  greatest  excellence  in  the  field  of  history. 

President's  Award  by  President  Mahlon  A.  Miller  to  the  senior  student 
who  has  the  highest  cumulative  record  in  grades  earned  at  Union  College. 

The  Physical  Education  Faculty  Award,  to  the  man  and  woman  senior 
majors  with  the  highest  cumulative  academic  standing. 

Sampson  Political  Science  Award,  by  Governor  Flem  D.  Sampson,  to 
the  student  showing  the  highest  academic  excellence  in  the  field  of  political 
science. 

Student  National  Education  Association  Award,  given  by  the  John 
Owen  Gross  chapter  to  the  graduating  senior  showing  the  greatest  excellence  in 
the  field  of  education. 

Katherine  V.  Sutphen  Memorial  Award,  by  the  Alumni  Association  of 
Union  College,  to  the  music  student  who  has  used  his  talents  best  during  the  year 
in  serving  Union  College. 

Judge  W.  W.  Tinsley  Family  Memorial  Award,  by  Mrs.  Mayo  Tinsley 
Rathfon,  to  the  junior  or  senior  student  preparing  for  a  legal  career  showing  the 
greatest  promise  for  future  success. 


ACADEMIC   REGULATIONS 

Student  Load 

The  normal  undergraduate  student  load  is  sixteen  semester  hours  per  semes- 
ter. Students  who  have  an  average  academic  standing  may  register  for  a  maximum 
of  eighteen  semester  hours  credit  per  semester.  Students  who  attain  a  "B"  average 
are  permitted  to  earn  up  to  twenty-one  semester  hours  per  semester. 

The  normal  graduate  student  load  is  two-thirds  that  of  the  undergraduate. 

The  maximum  student  load  in  the  Saturday  class  program  is  four  semester 
hours  for  undergraduate  and  four  semester  hours  for  graduate  students. 

The  maximum  load  in  each  summer  term  is  six  semester  hours,  for  under- 
graduate and  for  graduate  students. 
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Class  and  Chapel  Attendance 

Glass  and  Chapel  attendance  is  required.  Each  student  is  responsible  for  all 
work  from  the  first  day  of  class  and  is  expected  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the 
classes  for  which  he  is  registered.  This  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  individual 
student  responsibility. 

All  faculty  members  are  required  to  keep  accurate  records  of  class  attendance. 
The  Office  of  Student  Affairs  keeps  accurate  records  of  Chapel  attendance. 
In  cases  of  excessive  class  absences  the  professor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Dean,  may  drop  a  student  with  a  grade  of  "F".  An  unexcused  class  absence 
taken  to  extend  a  holiday  or  vacation  period  will  be  referred  to  the  Faculty 
Committee   on   Student   Conduct   for   action. 

Class  and  Chapel  absences  due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
student  will  be  excused  by  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  if  request  is  made  within 
one  week  of  return  to  the  campus.  Classwork  or  tests  in  these  classes  must 
be  made  up. 

Students  will  be  permitted  three  Chapel  absences  per  semester.  Excessive  un- 
excused chapel  absences  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  cause  for  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Student  Conduct  to  ask  the  student  to  withdraw  from  college. 
Class  work  and  tests  missed  due  to  the  illness  of  the  student  can  be  made  up 
only  when  the  student  presents  the  teacher  with  an  excuse  card  signed  by  the 
College  Nurse,  within  one  week  after  he  returns  to  the  campus. 
Classwork  and  tests  missed  by  a  student  while  he  is  participating  in  an  activity 
sponsored  by  Union  College  will  be  made  up  only  when  the  faculty  sponsor 
of  such  an  activity  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  sign  the  official  absence  list 
of  students. 

A  student  is  not  automatically  withdrawn  when  he  stops  attending  a  class. 
Official  withdrawals  are  made  only  on  forms  provided  by  the  Registrar's 
Office.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  complete  this  form,  obtain  the 
signatures  needed,  and  return  it  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 


Examinations  and  Reports  of  Marks 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  Tests  are  held  at  such 
times  during  each  semester  as  the  instructors  may  determine.  Final  marks  are 
reported  by  the  instructors  to  the  Registrar.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  given  to 
the  student,  and  a  copy  is  sent  to  his  parents.  Only  the  final  marks  become  a 
part  of  the  permanent  record.  Test  and  examination  marks  together  with  the 
daily  marks  constitute  the  final  mark. 

The  Marking  System  and  Quality  Points 

Marks  are  reported  in  letters  as  follows: 
A. — Represents  distinctly  superior  work,  valued  at  four  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour. 
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B. — Represents  above  average  work,  valued  at  three  quality  points  for  each 
semester  hour. 

C. — Represents  average  work,  valued  at  two  quality  points  for  each  semester 
hour. 

Cr. — Indicates  that  a  course  for  which  no  accurate  grade  can  be  given  has 
been  passed  satisfactorily.  Such  a  course  is  not  counted  when  quality-point 
standing  is  calculated. 

D. — Represents  inferior  but  passing  work,  valued  at  one  quality  point. 

F. — Indicates  failure  with  0  credits  and  0  quality  points  for  each  semester 
hour. 

W. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  the 
semester.  A  student  cannot  at  any  time  after  registration  withdraw  from 
a  course  except  by  permission  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  after  the  third 
week  of  the  semester,  permission  must  also  be  secured  from  the  instructor 
of  the  class. 

WF. —  Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  failing  mark  after  the  third 
week.  The  mark  of  WF  carries  the  same  penalties  as  those  for  the  mark 
of  "F"  described  above. 

WP. — Indicates  that  a  student  withdrew  with  a  passing  mark  after  the  third 
week. 

I. — Indicates  that  some  required  work  of  the  course  has  not  been  completed. 
An  "I"  received  at  the  end  of  any  semester  must  be  removed  before  the 
end  of  the  next  semester  if  the  student  is  enrolled  for  that  term.  If  the 
student  is  not  enrolled,  the  "I"  must  be  removed  before  the  end  of  the 
12-month  period  following  the  date  on  which  the  "I"  was  received.  If  an 
"I"  is  not  removed  within  that  time  limit,  it  automatically  becomes  "F". 

A  student  who  does  not  take  final  examinations  at  the  end  of  a  semester 
will  be  given  temporary  registration  in  the  next  semester  within  the  time  allowed 
for  registration.  If  all  arrangements  for  taking  final  examinations  are  made  within 
this  period,  the  temporary  registration  will  become  a  permanent  registration. 
If  arrangements  for  the  final  examinations  are  not  made,  the  student's  registration 
will  be  cancelled.  All  final  examinations  for  courses  which  are  pre-requisite  to 
courses  in  which  the  student  may  be  enrolled  the  next  semester,  must  be  taken 
by  the  end  of  the  registration  period.  Failure  in  any  of  these  prerequisite  courses 
will  cancel  the  student's  enrollment  in  an  advanced  course.  All  final  examinations 
must  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the  semester,  or  within  one  year  if  the 
student  does  not  register  for  that  semester. 


Quality  Point  Standing 

The  quality  point  standing  of  a  student  is  determined  by  dividing  the  total 
quality  points  which  he  has  earned  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  for 
which  he  has  registered  minus  the  number  of  hovirs  of  Cr.  on  his  record. 
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Honor  Students 


Union  College  recognizes  excellent  scholarship  in  two  ways — the  dean's  list 
and  graduation  with  honors.  During  the  regular  semester  students  who  have 
earned  at  least  50  quality  points  are  placed  on  the  dean's  list.  See  page  50  for 
DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION. 


Probation 

Each  student  is  expected  to  do  "C"  work.  A  student  with  a  standing  less 
than  "C"  is  placed  on  academic  probation  for  the  following  semester.  He  may 
continue  in  college  on  probation  an  additional  semester  if  his  work  and  character 
indicate  his  ability  to  succeed.  A  student  who  has  once  been  on  probation  may 
be  dropped  at  any  time  his  academic  standing  falls  below  a  "C"  average. 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 

In  several  departments,  provision  is  made  for  allowing  courses  outside  the 
department  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor.  Such  courses  are  termed 
Inter-departmental  Courses.  They  are  governed  by  the  following  regulations. 

1.  A  major  in  a  given  department  may  include  not  more  than  three  Inter- 
departmental Courses  outside  the  given  department.  Not  more  than  two  of  these 
may  be  taken  in  the  same  department. 

2.  A  minor  may  include  not  more  than  two  Inter-departmental  Courses  out- 
side the  given  department.  Not  more  than  one  of  these  may  be  taken  in  any 
department. 

3.  The  student's  major  professor  must  give  permission  for  enrollment  in  any 
Inter-departmental  Course  which  is  to  be  counted  on  a  major  or  a  minor. 

4.  At  the  time  of  registration  the  student  must  decide  the  department  in 
which  he  wishes  a  given  Inter-departmental  Course  to  be  counted. 

Extension  and  Correspondence 

Any  student  planning  to  graduate  from  Union  College  must  receive  permis- 
sion from  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  to  register  for  correspondence  or  extension 
courses.  Credits  cannot  be  recorded  unless  prior  arrangements  are  made. 

Students  enrolled  for  a  full-time  program  of  study  shall  defer  work  on  all 
correspondence  and  extension  courses  during  the  term  for  which  they  are  regis- 
tered. 

Four  semester  hours  during  a  semester  are  considered  a  full  load  for  persons, 
who  are  teaching. 

Not  more  than  twelve  semester  hours  of  correspondence  or  extension  work 
done  in  one  academic  year  will  be  accepted  by  the  College.  Not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  courses  in  a  major  may  be  done  by  extension.  Not  more  than 
thirty-two  semester  hours  of  extension  and  correspondence  credit  will  be  accepted 
toward  a  degree. 
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Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  extension  or  correspondence  may  be  ac- 
cepted during  the  Senior  year.  Students  with  sixty  semester  hours  or  fewer  at 
Union  may  offer  six  semester  hours  non- residence  in  the  last  thirty-six;  students 
with  sixty-one  semester  hours  or  more  may  offer  six  semester  hours  out  of  the 
last  twenty-four. 

Failures  or  quality  point  deficiencies  in  any  course  done  in  residence  cannot 
be  removed  by  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

Graduating  seniors  must  complete  any  correspondence  work  needed  for 
graduation  at  least  three  weeks  before  the  date  of  Commencement. 


Requirements  for  Graduation 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

Bachelor  of  Music  Degree   (See  Music  Section) 

The  candidates  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Minimum  of  128  semester  hours.  Thirty  of  the  last  thirty  six  must  be  earned 
in  residence  at  Union  College.  Students  who  have  earned  as  many  as  sixty-one 
semester  hours  at  Union  College  may  graduate  with  only  eighteen  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours  earned  in  residence.  At  least  forty  semester  hours  must 
be  in  courses  numbered  300  and  above. 

2.  Quality  point  standing  of  2.00  overall  and  at  Union.  No  grade  below  "C"  can 
be  accepted  on  a  major  or  a  minor,  or  in  professional  courses. 

3.  Pass  satisfactorily  the  Cooperative  Sophomore  tests.  This  should  be  done 
during  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  Students  with  irregular 
schedules  resulting  from  transfer  from  other  colleges  or  acceleration  should 
take  the  examination  during  the  period  most  nearly  approximating  the  end  of 
the  fourth  semester. 

An  English  proficiency  examination  is  taken  in  the  Fall  of  the  Junior  year. 
All  students  transferring  to  Union  as  seniors  must  also  take  this  examination. 
The  Aptitude  and  Advanced  Sections  of  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  is  a 
requirement  for  graduation. 

4.  Completion  of  the  following  general  requirements: 

a.  Religion — Two  courses,  one  of  which  must  be  taken  during  the  freshman 
or  sophomore  year.  A  course  in  Philosophy  may  be  substituted  for  the 
second  of  these. 

b.  Science — One  semester  each  Biological  Science  and  Physical  Science,  with 
laboratory.  General  Science  111  and  112  meets  this  requirement.  Students 
with  superior  high  school  background  in  Science  should  consult  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Science  Division  with  regard  to  placement  in  more  advanced 
courses. 

c.  Philosophy  and  General  Psychology.  Three  semester  hours  each. 

d.  English  111-112.  Six  semester  hours. 
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e.  Literature.  English'  221,  222.  Six  semester  hours. 

f.  History  111,  112,  241  (upperclassmen),  or  an  approved  substitution. 
Three  semester  hours. 

g.  PoHtical  Science  111  or  241.  Three  semester  hours. 

h.  Social  Studies  Elective  from  one  of  the  following:  Economics,  Geography 
or  Sociology.  Three  semester  hours. 

i.  Physical  Education. — Four  activity  courses,  during  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years. 

j.  Fine  Arts,  (Art  132,  373  or  374,  Drama  131,  Music  191,  or  Speech  131); 
Two  courses  in  different  fields,  one  of  which  must  be  either  music  or 
art.  Four  semester  hours. 

k.  Foreign  language. — For  the  A.  B.  degree,  two  years  of  a  language  offered 
by  the  college.  The  B.  S.  degree  does  not  require  a  foreign  language. 

Students  who  have  had  a  foreign  language  in  high  school  should  apply 
to  the  Head  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  placement. 

Students  who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  two  years  foreign  language 
at  another  college  should  see  the  head  of  the  Language  Division  as  to 
his  requirements  in  language  for  graduation  from  Union. 

5.  Completion  of  a  field  or  fields  of  concentration  for  a  minimum  total  of  48 
semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  of  the  following  plans: 

An  area  of  48  semester  hours 

Two  24  semester  hours  majors 

One  30  semester  hour  major  plus  one  18  semester  hour  minor 

One  24  semester  hour  major  plus  two   18  semester  hour  minors 

Areas  are  offered  in  Business,  English,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  Music 
(five  year  program).  Religion  and  Philosophy,  Science,  or  Social  Science. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Accounting,  Biology,  Business,  Chemistry,  English, 
French,  German,  Health  and  Physical  Education,  History,  Political  Science,  Home 
Economics  (non-vocational),  Mathematics,  Music. 

Minors  are  offered  in  these  fields  and  also  in  Art,  Economics,*  Physics,  Psy- 
chology, Sociology,*  Sociology  and  Economics*  and  Drama  and  Speech. 

On  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  in  addition  to  the  above,  majors  and  minors 
are  offered  in   Philosophy,  Religion,  and   Sociology. 

The  course  requirements  for  majors  and  minors  are  listed  under  the  respec- 
tive division  of  instruction. 

At  registration  Juniors  must  indicate  major  and  minor  fields  of  study  on 
forms  furnished  by  the  Registrar.  Members  of  the  Department  of  Education  will 
act  as  general  advisors  for  those  who  plan  to  teach.  The  heads  of  departments 
will  advise  in  the  teaching  fields  and  are  advisors  to  those  who  do  not  plan  to 
teach. 

6.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree: 

a.  Courses  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Provisional  Elementary  or 
the  Provisional  High  School  certificates,  as  issued  by  the  Kentucky  State 


*Student  teaching  in  these  fields  may  not  be  available. 
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Department  of  Education.   See  pages  61   and  62 
or 
b.    An  Area  in  Business,  plus  one  minor. 

7.  At  least  forty  semester  hours  offered  for  graduation  must  be  earned  in  junior 
and  senior  courses  (300  and  above) ;  at  least  six  semester  hours  300  and 
above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any  minor;  at  least  nine  semester 
hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  any  major;  at 
least  twelve  semester  hours  300  and  above,  evenly  distributed  in  the  two  fields 
if  this  is  a  combined  major,  earned  at  Union,  must  be  included  in  a  thirty- 
hour  major;  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  300  and  above,  earned  at  Union, 
must  be  included  in  an  area. 

8.  At  registration  each  Senior  must  specify  the  tentative  date  on  which  he  ex- 
pects to  graduate. 

9.  Advice  in  arranging  schedules  and  choosing  courses  is  always  given  gladly. 
However,  each  student  personally  is  responsible  for  completing  all  require- 
ments. 

The  Graduate  Record  Examinations  are  required  of  all  seniors  the  semester 
of  graduation. 


Combined  Degrees 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  completed 
three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work  in  an  accredited 
professional  school,  with  the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  work  in  the  professional  school  must  continue  the  curriculum  in 
which  the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  Union  College  (prelaw,  predentistry,  pre- 
medicine,  etc.) 

2.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  require- 
ments for  three  years  of  pre-professional  work  at  Union  College  (ninety-six 
semester  hours  with  a  quality-point  standing  of  at  least  2.00)  and  also  the 
general  college  requirements  for  graduation,  including  the  foreign  language  re- 
quirement. 

3.  The  student  must  have  completed  satisfactorily  the  minimum  requirements 
for  one  year  of  study  at  the  accredited  professional  school  in  which  he  is  en- 
rolled. The  number  of  credits  at  the  end  of  the  four  years  of  study  must  total 
at  least  128  semester  hours. 


Degrees  with  Distinction 

Honors  in  scholarship  are  recorded  on  the  diplomas  of  the  students  winning 
them,  and  published  on  the  Commencement  program.  There  are  three  grades  of 
honors  designated  respectively:  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  and  summa  cum 
laude.  These  honors  are  conferred  at  graduation  upon  students  who  satisfy  the 
following  conditions  of  scholarship: 
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The  honor  of  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have  earned  an 
average  standing  of  3.0   (B),  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned  an  average  standing  of  3.5  overall  and  at  Union. 

The  honor  of  summa  cum  laude  is  awarded  to  those  students  who  have 
earned  an  average  standing  of  3.8  overall  and  at  Union. 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  may  receive  general  honors  on  com- 
pleting 61  semester  hours  of  resident  study  and  satisfying  the  conditions  of  scholar- 
ship prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  provided  they  furnish  also  such  evidence  of  high 
scholarship  in  the  institution  from  which  they  come  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Faculty,  entitle  them  to  become  candidates  for  honors  under  the  regulations. 

As  a  reward  for  excellence  in  scholarship  and  to  promote  diligence  in  study 
and  encourage  high  ideals,  the  honorary  scholastic  fraternity  of  Iota  Sigma  Nu 
was  founded  on  May  26,   1936.  Membership  is  open  upon  election  to: 

(a)  All  who  have  met  the  requirements  for  graduation  with  honors. 

(b)  All  students  who,  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year, 
have  a  quality  point  standing  which  if  maintained  will  graduate  them 
with  the  honor  of  magna  cum  laude  and  who  have  completed  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years  in  residence  at  Union  College. 


Qraduate  Studies 


The  Union  College  Graduate  School  program  is  accredited  by  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky. 

The  Graduate  School  provides  course  offerings  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts 
in  Education  degree  in  Elementary  Education  and  in  English  and  Social  Studies 
for  secondary  schools.  Holders  of  this  degree  from  Union  are  qualified  for  the 
Standard  Certificate  and  Rank  II  salary  in  Kentucky  and  for  the  fifth  year 
certificate  in  other  states. 

The  Graduate  Program  at  Union  is  designed  primarily  to  provide  advanced 
training  for  in-service  teachers  in  the  geographic  area  of  the  college.  In  addition 
to  its  regular  academic  year  for  full-time  graduate  students,  it  provides  summer 
sessions,  Saturday  classes,  evening  classes,  internships,  field  programs  for  research 
and  study,  and  school-community  assistance  in  solving  school-connected  problems. 
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Types  of  Graduate  Students 

Graduate  courses  are  open  to:  (1)  students  who  enter  and  become  candidates 
for  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  and  (2)  students  who  wish  to 
broaden  their  education  without  reference  to  a  graduate  degree. 


Purposes 

The  graduate  program  for  each  student  is  planned  with  the  student  by  a 
major  professor  with  advisory  assistance  of  two  other  members  of  the  graduate 
faculty.  These  programs  are  in  line  with  the  purposes  of  Union  College  and  with 
the  competency  pattern  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 


Organization  for  Graduate  Studies 

The  Graduate  Studies  Program  has  a  Graduate  Faculty,  a  Graduate  Council, 
and  a  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  The  Graduate  Council  determines  the  poli- 
cies, programs,  curricula,  and  membership  in  the  Graduate  Faculty  and  in  the 
graduate  student  body. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Graduate  School 

The  applicant  for  admission  to  the  Graduate  School  must  possess  a  Bacca- 
laureate degree  from  a  regionally  accredited  four  year  institution.  The  applicant 
must  file  an  application  for  admission,  a  health  certificate,  and  two  copies  of  a 
transcript  of  all  his  previous  college  work.  For  unconditional  admission,  the  tran- 
script must  show  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory  undergraduate  preparation  in  the 
major  field. 

Specifically  the  requirements  for  admission  are : 

1.  An  overall  grade  point  standing  of  2.4  based  on  a  4  point  system.  (Any  devi- 
ation from  this  standard  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council,  case  by 
case. ) 

2.  A  grade  no  less  than  "C"  in  student  teaching  at  the  undergraduate  level. 
(Any  deviation  from  this  standard  must  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Council, 
case  by  case.) 

3.  Complete  personal  and  professional  data  filed  by  the  student  in  the  Graduate 
Office. 

4.  Recommendation  of  the  Graduate  Council  in  special  cases. 

Any  student  not  meeting  these  standards  may  be  admitted  on  condition,  with 
the  opportunity  to  prove  his  ability  to  do  graduate  work  by  completing  successfully 
twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  course  work  with  a  grade  point  ayerage  of  at 
least  "B". 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Program  does  not  imply  admission  to  candidacy. 
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Admission  to  Candidacy  for  the  Degree 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

A  student  will  not  be  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  Master  of  Arts 
in  Education  until  he  has  fulfilled  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Completion  of  the  verbal  ability  and  the  quantitative  ability  sections  of  the 
Graduate  Record  Aptitude  Tests.  The  test  must  be  taken  during  the  first 
semester  or  first  summer  session  of  graduate  course  work  unless  it  has  been 
taken  prior  to  graduation  at  the  Baccalaureate  Degree  level  and  the  scores 
were  included  in  the  record  of  the  undergraduate  course  work. 

2.  Shown  aptitude  during  a  semester  or  full  summer  session  (or  an  equivalent 
period  of  residence  in  Saturday  classes)  to  accomplish  work  of  a  graduate 
character.  A  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  with  an 
average  of  "B"  or  better  fulfills  this  requirement. 

3.  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  undergraduate  professional  education  courses  neces- 
sary for  certification  in  Kentucky  or  state  of  residence. 

4.  Satisfied  any  deficiency  in  oral  or  written  English  that  has  been  reported  by 
any  member  of  the  graduate  faculty. 

5.  Made  written  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  admission 
to  candidacy  for  the  degree  Master  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Residence 

1.  Minimum  Residence 

A  residence  of  at  least  one  academic  year  or  its  equivalent  in  summer  sessions 
and/or  part-time  is  required.  At  least  one  semester  or  one  summer  session  of 
full-time  residence  work  is  required. 

2.  Time  Limit 

Students  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  within  five 
years.  Extension  of  time  for  reasons  acceptable  to  the  Graduate  Council  may 
be  granted  but  all  degree  requirements  must  be  completed  within  eight  con- 
secutive years.  Credits  earned  over  a  longer  period  of  time  cannot  be  applied 
toward  the  degree. 

Course  Work 

Candidates  for  the  degree  must  complete  thirty  semester  hours  of  graduate 
work  in  courses  with  an  average  grade  of  "B"  or  better.  At  least  fifteen  semester 
hours  must  be  in  the  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students.  A  minimum  of 
fifteen  semester  hours  must  be  in  the  major  field  or  area  of  concentration.  At 
least  nine  semester  hours  of  education  courses  must  be  those  limited  to  graduate 
students. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  write  a  thesis  as  a  part  of  the  requirements  for 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Education  degree.  If  a  student  elects  to  write  a  thesis,  he 
will  register  for  six  semester  hours  credit  for  the  thesis  in  Heu  of  the  same  number 
of  hours  of  course  work.  A  thesis  is  not  required. 
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Twelve  semester  hours  per  semester  for  full-time  students,  four  semester  hours 
per  semester  for  in-service  teachers,  and  six  semester  hours  per  summer  term  shaU 
constitute  the  normal  load  of  graduate  students  at  Union  College. 

Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  obtained  in  a  different  but  recognized 
institution  may  be  transferred  and  credited  to  the  Master's  degree,  provided  that 
the  work  was  completed  in  a  recognized  graduate  school,  is  appropriate  to  the 
student's  planned  program,  and  provided  that  acceptance  of  the  transferred  credit 
does  not  reduce  the  minimum  period  of  one  academic  year  at  Union  College. 

Credit  not  exceeding  six  semester  hours  may  be  accepted  from  extension 
study  but  such  credit  may  not  be  applied  to  reduce  on-campus  residence. 

Not  more  than  a  total  of  six  semester  hours  may  be  accepted  from  extension 
and  transferred  credit  combined.  No  credit  toward  a  Master's  degree  may  be 
obtained  by  correspondence. 

A  student  preparing  for  the  Standard  Secondary  Certificate  to  teach  must 
select  a  major  field  of  interest  in  which  he  has  at  least  a  minor  of  eighteen 
semester  hours.  If  he  does  not  have  an  undergraduate  minor,  he  will  be  required 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  undergraduate  and/or  graduate  work.  The  Master's 
degree  shall  not  be  granted  to  a  student  who  is  preparing  for  certification  to 
teach  at  the  secondary  school  level  until  he  has  earned  at  least  twenty-four 
semester  hours  in  his  field,  including  undergraduate  and  graduate  work. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  Curricula  section  following  lists  both  undergraduate  and  graduate 
courses.  Those  courses  numbered  500  and  above  are  open  only  to  graduate 
students.  All  courses  numbered  400  and  above  with  a  "G"  following  the  number 
are  open  only  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.  All  other  courses  are  open  only 
to  undergraduate  students. 

Graduate  students  in  400G  courses  with  seniors  will  receive  one  semester 
hour  less  credit  than  do  undergraduate  students.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
with  the  instructor  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  for  additional  credit 
for  increased  amount  and  quality  of  work.  This  involves  also  a  change  in  regis- 
tration. 

Graduate  Assistantships 
See  page  38. 

For  further  information  about  the  graduate  program  write  to 
The  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Union  College 
Barbourville,  Kentucky 


The  Curricula 


Students  should  plan  carefully  their  college  work,  keeping  in  mind 
the  general  requirements  for  degrees  and  their  vocational  or  professional 
interest.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  the  Registrar,  the  Director  of  Guid- 
ance, the  student's  Advisor,  Department  Heads  are  all  available  to  assist 
in  the  planning  of  a  balanced  program. 

Students  who  have  not  made  a  vocational  or  professional  choice 
and  students  who  expect  to  enter  a  professional  school  which  requires 
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a  general  college  education  are  urged  to  schedule  their  first  two  years' 
work  from  the  following  program. 


Sem. 
Mrs. 

..    6 


Freshman  Year 

English    111-112    

Science    HI,    112    8 

General    Psychology    3 

Religion    3 

Physical   Education   Activities    ....  2 

Electives    4 

History   or   Political   Science    3 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  Hrs. 

English  221,  222   6 

Foreign  Language 6 

Social   Studies    3 

Fine  Arts    4 

History  or  Political  Science 3 

Physical   Education   Activities    ....    2 
Electives     8-10 


(Foreign  language,  mathematics, 
Sociology  or  Geography) 


The  pattern  of  courses  for  a  junior  or  a  senior  is  determined  by  the 
student's  choice  regarding  majors  and  minors. 

Curricula  for  various  objectives  are  outlined  in  detail  in  the  Divi- 
sions which  follow. 
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DIVISIONS    OF    INSTRUCTION 

The  following  seven  divisions  are  maintained  at  Union   College: 


I.  Education 
Education 

Psychology  and  Guidance 
Library  Science 

II.  Fine  Arts 

School  of  Music 

Art 

Dramatics  and  Speech 

III.  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

Health 

Physical  Education 

IV.  Languages 
English 
French 
German 


V.  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Philosophy 
Religion 


VI. 


VII. 


Sciences 

Biology 

Chemistry 

General  Science 

Home  Economics 

Mathematics 

Physics 

SocL\L  Studies 

Business 

Economics 

Geography 

History 

Political  Science 

Sociology 


The  course  offerings  in  these  divisions  are  listed  in  the  order  given 
above  in  the  following  pages.  Courses  numbered  100-199  are  primarily 
for  freshmen,  200-299  for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  400-499  for 
seniors.  500  courses  are  for  Graduate  students  only.  Some  courses,  400- 
499  can  carry  graduate  credit. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  first  semester  courses  bear  odd  numbers  and 
second  semester  courses  bear  even  numbers. 

Year  courses,  the  first  semester  of  which  is  prerequisite  to  the  second 
semester,  bear  hyphenated  numbers:    101-102;  321-322. 

In  courses  with  laboratory,  the  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  per 
week  are  shown  in  parentheses  following  the  descriptive  title  thus: 
CHEMISTRY  201-202.     GENERAL  CHEMISTRY    (3.2). 

One  semester  hour  credit  indicates  15  weeks  of  one  fifty-minute 
period  lecture  or  two  fifty-minute  laboratory  periods  or  the  equivalent. 

Applied  music  students  receive  sixty  minutes  of  instruction  per  week 
regardless  of  credit  or  level. 
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DIVISION  I:    EDUCATION 

7.  Education  2.  Psychology,  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Mr.  Simms  Mr.  Boyd 

Miss  Moore  Mr.  Robbins  Miss  Miles 

Mr.  Yatros 


OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  broad  general  education  which  will  increase  his  insight 
into  the  social,  natural,  and  ethical  world  in  which  he  lives. 

2.  To  build  within  the  student  desirable  attitudes  toward  the  world,  his  fellow 
man,  and  the  teaching  profession. 

3.  To  help  the  student  achieve  and  maintain  mental  and  physical  health. 

4.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  think  on  increasingly  mature  levels. 

5.  To  help  the  student  to  know  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  good  teach- 
ing and  learning. 

6.  To  help  the  student  discover  and  develop  his  own  individual  competencies  and 
aptitudes. 

7.  To  help  the  student  develop  a  consistent,  coherent,   and  sustaining  faith  in 
God,  and  a  dedication  to  the  Christian  way  of  life. 

8.  To  help  the  student  become  increasingly  competent  in  the  skills   of  commu- 
nication. 

9.  To  stimulate  the  student  to  become  intellectually  curious  so  that  his  interest 
in  learning  may  continue  throughout  life. 

Application  for  Admission  to  Teacher  Education  Program. — Formal  applica- 
tion for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  program  must  be  filed  with  the  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Education  during  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore 
year.  Transfer  students  with  junior  standing  and  beyond  should  apply  during  their 
first  semester  in  residence.  These  applications  will  be  acted  on  by  the  Committee 
on  Teacher  Education.  Application  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  or  from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

A  quality  point  standing  of  2.2  is  required  for  admission  to  the  Teacher 
Education  Program.  A  bulletin  listing  other  criteria  and  the  procedure  for  admis- 
sion to  the  program  as  well  as  to  student  teaching  may  be  secured  from  the  office 
of  the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program  does  not  in- 
clude an  application  for  student  teaching.  A  separate  application  for  admission 
to  student  teaching  must  be  filed  with  the  Director  of  Student  Teaching  one  full 
semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  Student  Teaching  is  to  be  done. 

Teacher  Certification. — Graduates  of  Union  College  who  meet  the  require- 
ments can  secure  the  Provisional  High  School  Certificate  or  the  Provisional  Ele- 
mentary Certificate  issued  by  the  Kentucky  State  Department  of  Education. 
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TEACHER    EDUCATION    PROGRAM 

I.       General  Education  For  All  Students  Preparing  To  Teach 

A.  Communication  and  Humanities  Semester  Hours 

English   Composition    6 

Literature     6 

Religion   3 

Philosophy   3 

Religion  or  Philosophy    3 

Fine    Arts*    4 

B.  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science 

Biological  Science  Survey   4 

Physical  Science  Survey    4 

Mathematics  or  Science  Elective    4 

C.  Social  Studies 

American    History    3 

American  Federal  Government    3 

Social  Studies  elective  from 

Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political 

Science   and    Sociology    6 

D.  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Physical    Education    Activities    4 

E.  General  Psychology    3 

n.      General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Elementary  Schools 

A.  Music  Semester  Hours 

Elementary  School  Music    2 

Elective   in   Music    2 

B.  Art  2 

Elementary  School  Art    2 

Elective   in   Art    2 

C.  Health  and  Physical  Education  in  the  Elementary  School   ....  3 

D.  Social  Studies 

Principles  of  Geography    3 

Social  Studies  Elective    3 

E.  English 

Children's  Literature 3 

Elective  in  English  or  Speech    3 

F.  Mathematics 

Structure  of  the  Number  Systems    6 

in.    Professional  Preparation  for  Elementary  Teachers 

A.  Introduction    to    Education    3 

B.  Human  Growth  and  Development    4 


•Required  for  secondary  education  teachers  only. 
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C.  Fundamental  Processes  and  Learning  Materials 

Methods  of  Teaching  Elementary  School  Mathematics   ...  2 

Methods  of  Teaching  Reading    3 

Methods  and  Materials  in  Other 

Elementary  School   Subjects    4 

D.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

In  the  Elementary  School 10 

Note:     A  minimum  grade  of  "C"  shall  be  required  in  all  professional  education 
Courses. 

IV.  General  Requirements  for  Students  Preparing  to  Teach 
IN  Secondary  Schools 

A.  Personal  and  Community  Health    3 

B.  Majors,  Minors,  and  Areas  of  Concentration* 

An  Area  of  Concentration    48 

Two  Majors  (24)  semester  hours  each 48 

One  Major  of  30  and  one  Minor  of  18 

semester   hours    48 

One  Major  and  two  Minors  (24,  18,18)    60 

Any  combination  major  or  minor  must  total  30  or  24  semester  hours 
respectively.  In  a  combination  of  subjects  for  majors,  not  less  than  eight 
semester  hours  shall  be  in  each  subject  within  the  major.  In  a  combination 
of  subjects  for  minors,  not  less  than  six  semester  hours  shall  be  in  each 
subject  within  the  minor.  Methods  courses  shall  be  in  addition  to  these  in 
the  majors  or  minors. 

V.  Professional  Preparation  for  Secondary  Teachers 

A.  Introduction    to    Education    3 

B.  Human  Growth  and  Development    4 

C.  Fundamental  Processes  and  Learning  Materials 

Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Secondary  School   4 

D.  Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School   10 

VI.  Completion  of  the  Baccalaureate  Degree 


/.  Education 

Education  241.     Introduction  To  Education.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  concepts  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  education  in  a  democ- 
racy. Classroom  and  school  organization,  guidance  services,  library  services, 
evaluation,  reporting  to  parents  and  other  phases  of  the  school  program.  First 
and  second  semesters. 

Education  341.     Methods  of  Teaching  Mathematics 

IN  Elementary  School.  Two  hours 

A  survey  of  modern  methods  and  materials  for  teaching  mathematics  in  the 


*Choose  one  of  the  four  options  listed. 
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elementary  school.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  203  or  equivalent.  Second 
semester. 

Education  361.     Methods  of  Teaching  Reading.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  best  current  practices  in  teaching  children  to  read  in  the 
elementary  school.  Includes  directed  observation  of  classes  in  reading  in  the 
public  schools.  First  Semester. 

Education  432.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Four  hours 

A  critical  evaluation  of  methods  and  materials  of  the  modern  elementary 
school,  with  special  emphasis  on  language  arts,  social  studies,  and  creative 
activities.  Integration  of  materials  from  various  subject  matter  fields  into  a 
unit  of  work  is  a  major  activity.  Includes  directed  observation  in  the  public 
schools.  Taken  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  semester  in  which  Student 
Teaching  is  done.  Prerequisites:  (1)  Education  241;  (2)  Education  341; 
(3)  Education  361;  (4)  Psychology  351;  (5)  Completion  of  90  semester 
hours  college  credit  \vith  a  quality  point  standing  of  2.2  or  above,  overall 
and  at  Union  College  in  professional  courses  (6)  one  semester  residence  at 
Union  College;  (7)  admission  to  Teacher  Education  Program  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Teacher  Education.  First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  regis- 
tration. 

Education  441  G.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 

(Also  Psychology  441 G)  Two  or  three  hours 

The  nature  and  function  of  measurement  and  evaluation  in  education.  In- 
struments and  techniques  available  for  evaluating  abilities,  aptitudes,  person- 
ality traits,  and  interests  will  be  examined  and  the  development  of  the 
teacher-made  evaluative  instruments  will  be  given  special  emphasis.  Appli- 
cation of  test  results  to  vocational  and  educational  guidance  is  to  be  stressed. 

Education  452.     Methods  and  Materials  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Four  hours 

Emphasizes  the  selection,  preparation,  and  use  of  teaching  materials,  plan- 
ning of  class  work,  the  various  methods  used  in  teaching  secondary  school 
students,  routine  procedures,  utilization  of  resources,  and  evaluation.  Oppor- 
tunity is  provided  for  directed  observation  in  the  public  schools.  Some  time 
will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  services  available  to  teachers  and  to  the  pro- 
fessional responsibilities  of  teachers.  Prerequisites:  Same  as  for  Education  432, 
except  with  Educ.  341,361  omitted.  In  addition,  a  quaHty  point  standing  of 
2.00  or  above  is  required  in  areas  of  concentration  and  in  majors  and  minors. 
First  and  second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  471,  472.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Elementary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  give  the  student  laboratory  experiences  in  working  with  children, 
teachers,  and  others  in  school  and  community  under  the  supervision  of  a 
qualified  classroom  teacher.  To  be  taken  during  the  same  semester  as  Edu- 
cation 432.  Under  supervision  for  a  period  of   10  or   11   weeks,   the  student 
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will  be  expected  to  live  in  the  community  in  which  the  student  teaching  is 
done  and  to  participate  fully  in  all  activities  of  a  regular  teacher.  Trans- 
portation to  and  from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while 
there  are  to  be  paid  by  the  student.  Application  should  be  made  at  least  one 
full  semester  in  advance  of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite: 
Completion  of  Education  432. 

Education  472L,  482L.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Education. 

Four  or  five  semester  hours 
The  substitute  for  student  teaching.  Considers  problems  of  teachers  in  the 
classroom,  more  effective  teaching  through  use  of  available  community  re- 
sources, construction  of  materials  to  aid  in  learning,  survey  of  research  find- 
ings of  current  trends  in  education.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  successful 
classroom  teaching  experience,  Education  241  and  432  or  452,  scholastic 
standing  of  2.2  or  above  completion  of  90  semester  hours  of  college  credit; 
approval  by  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Education;  one  semester  residence 
at  Union.  First  and  Second  semesters.  No  late  registration. 

Education  481,  482.     Supervised  Student  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School.  Five  hours  each 

Designed  to  develop  in  the  student  the  skills  essential  to  successful  classroom 
procedures  in  the  high  school  by  giving  the  student  teacher  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  all  the  usual  activities  engaged  in  by  the  regular  teacher 
for  a  period  of  10  or  11  weeks.  It  is  to  be  taken  the  same  semester  as 
Education  452.  Supervised  student  teaching  in  the  secondary  school  is  to 
be  done  in  the  local  public  schools  and  in  other  affiliated  public  schools. 
Students  may  do  this  work  in  off-campus  centers,  paying  transportation  to 
and  from  the  centers  and  the  cost  of  room  and  board  while  there.  Appli- 
cations for  this  work  should  be  made  at  least  one  full  semester  in  advance 
of  the  time  the  teaching  is  to  be  done.  Prerequisite:  Completion  of  Edu- 
cation 452. 

Education  495-496.     Advanced  Readings  in  Education. 

Three  hours  each 
Open  only  to  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  Education  who  wish  to  do 
intensive  reading  in  a  specific  interest  area.  Prerequisites:  Twelve  semester 
hours  of  Education  and  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Education  500.     Review  of  Current  Educational  Literature. 

Three  hours 
The  educational  literature  found  in  current  educational  publications,  with 
particular  stress  on  periodicals. 

Education  501.     History  and  Philosophy  of  Education.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  education  in  the  United  States,  education  in  a  democ- 
racy, problems  in  education  today,  possible  changes  for  the  future,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  growth  of  various  educational  philosophies  and  the  relation 
of  these  to  modern  educational  practice. 
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Education  502.     The  Curriculum.  Three  hours 

Gurricular  organization,  materials,  and  methods  currently  used  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  for  evaluating  and  constructing  curricula. 

Education  490G.     Early  Childhood  Education.  Three  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  meeting  the  special  needs  of  the  Nursery  School- 
Kindergarten  age  child.  Involves  observation  of  children  and  participation 
wath  them  in  a  wide  variety  of  experiences. 

Education  510.     Television  and  other  Audio-Visual  Aids  in 

Teaching.  Three  hours 

Background  for  and  practice  in  the  instructional  use  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rials and  equipment,  geared  to  the  needs  of  students  in  their  respective 
teaching  areas.  Provision  is  made  for  students  to  select  and  evaluate  films, 
models,  exhibits,  graphic  materials,  and  other  types  of  aids.  Students  are 
also  given  opportunity  to  construct  equipment  relative  to  their  major  field 
of  teaching. 

Education  530.     Diagnostic  and  Remedial  Procedures  in  Reading. 

Three  hours 
Current  research  findings  in  diagnostic  and  remedial  procedures  in  reading. 
Techniques  for  applying  diagnostic  instruments  for  locating  causes  of  serious 
reading  deficiencies  are  developed  along  with  suggested  remedial  procedures. 
The  use  of  these  procedures  in  working  with  individual  children  is  observed 
and  practiced. 

Education  531.     Practicum  in  Teaching  Reading  with   Clinic. 

Three  hours 

Education  550.     Improvement  of  Instruction.  Three  hours 

The  principles  of  democratic  school  procedures  and  the  methods  for  im- 
proving instruction,  evaluation  of  means,  methods,  and  results  of  action. 
The  goal  is  the  excellent  teacher  at  the  graduate  level. 

Education  560.     Supervision  of  Student  Teaching.  Three  hours 

For  those  preparing  to  become  supervisors  of  student  teachers  in  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  Experiences  deemed  necessary  for  developing 
students  into  effective  teachers  are  considered,  with  attention  to  participation 
in  teacher-student  conferences  and  planning  and  executing  a  work  program. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  teaching  experience  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

Education  561.  Internship  for  the  Supervising  Teacher.  Two-jour  hours 
A  followup  course  for  Education  560,  primarily  in  the  field  with  part  time 
on  the  campus  in  seminars,  reports  of  action  research  with  and  about  student 
teaching,  honors  reading,  and  evaluation.  Open  only  to  those  who  have  had 
Education  560  and  who  have  a  student  teacher  during  the  course. 

Education  570.     Statistics  in  Education  and  Psychology.  Three  hours 

Basic  statistical  course  for  research  in  education  and  psychology.  Studies  and 
practices  in  making  distributions,   computing  measures  of  central  tendency. 
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variation  and  correlation  and  their  application  to  problems  encountered  in 
today's  school. 

Education  571.     School  Organization.  Three  hours 

The  organization  of  the  modern  public  school,  an  understanding  of  such 
problems  as  staff-teacher  relationships,  program  of  studies,  teacher  records 
and  reports,  personnel  and  public  relations,  guidance,  utilization  of  teacher 
time   and   of  physical   facilities. 

Education  580.     Methods  of  Educational  Research.  Three  hours 

Types  of  research,  selection  of  problems,  collection  and  classification  of  data; 
organization,  presentation,  and  interpretation  of  materials. 

Education  595.     Seminar  in  Educational  Problems.  Three  hours 

Guided  study  and  research  toward  the  solution  of  specific  educational  prob- 
lems encountered  by  members  of  the  seminar. 

Education  599.     Thesis.  Six  hours 


2.  Psychology,  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Requirements  for  a  minor:    Eighteen   semester  hours. 

Psychology  111.     General  Psychology.  Three  hours 

A  brief  survey  of  the  general  principles  of  Psychology.  Emphasis  on  the  study 
of  human  behavior  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to  make  adjustments  to 
his  environment.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Psychology  351.     Human  Growth  and  Development.  Four  hours 

The  principles  of  human  development  as  they  are  applied  to  working  with 
children  and  adolescents  in  the  classroom.  Emphasis  on  (1)  basic  concepts 
in  understanding  the  whole  child  (2)  ways  of  understanding  the  whole  child 
and  (3)  methods  of  helping  individuals  learn.  Includes  observation  of  chil- 
dren of  varying  ages  and  in  a  wide  variety  of  situations.  First  and  second 
semesters.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  111. 

Psychology  401G.     Counseling  and  Guidance. 

(Also  Sociology  401 G)  Three  hours 

Methods  of  collecting  and  using  information,  as  well  as  the  techniques 
involved  in  helping  counselees  to  solve  their  life  problems.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  both  group  and  individual  guidance  techniques. 

Psychology  411G.     Educational  Psychology.  Three  hours 

Psychology  and  mental  development,  intelligence  and  aptitudes,  methods  of 
appraisal  and  diagnosis,  the  nature  of  the  learning  process,  transfer  of  train- 
ing, and  other  factors  that  may  affect  one  in  his  total  growth,  development, 
and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology   111.  Second  semester. 
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Psychology  430G.     Social  Psychology.   (Also  Sociology  430G) 

Three  hours 
The  science  and  art  of  living  together.  The  major  emphasis  of  the  course 
is  on  problems  involved  in  human  relations.  Designed  to  help  the  individual 
adjust  to  various  groups  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  techniques 
of  leadership  by  which  he  may  help   to  mold   group   thought  and   action. 

Psychology  43  1G.     Mental  Hygiene.   (Also  Sociology  43 IG) 

Three  hours 
Factors  determining  the  development  of  personality  in  the  individual;  prin- 
ciples of  mental  health  and  problems  involved  in  the  dynamics  of  human 
adjustment.  Second  semester. 

Psychology  44  1G.     Measurement  and  Evaluation. 
(See  Education  441 G) 

Psychology  452G.     Abnormal  Psychology.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  field  of  mental  disorder  and  abnormal  behavior,  changing  conceptions 
of  normality,  the  more  common  forms  of  mental  disorders,  their  psychological 
interpretation,  and  the  principles  of  effective  mental  hygiene  and  psycho- 
therapy. Second  semester. 

Psychology  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.   (See  Religion  471). 

Psychology  495,  496.     Problems  in  Psychology.  Three  hours 

Psychology  520.     Laboratory  Experiences  in  Child  Study. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  application  of  principles  of  child  development  to  the  study  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Techniques  in  collecting  and  evaluating  data  about  children  are 
developed  through  a  study  of  evaluative  instruments  and  participation  in  an 
extended  study  of  an  individual  child. 

Psychology  595.     Advanced  Problems  in  Psychology.  Three  hours 


Library  Science 

Mr.  McFerrin  Mrs.  Saddler 

Designed  to  allow  flexibility  of  interests.  By  pursuing  certain  prescribed  hours, 
students  may  (1)  Minor  in  library  science — 18  hours  (excluding  LS452),  (2) 
Qualify  as  school  librarians — 18  hours  (including  LS452),  (3)  Qualify  for  the 
library  experience  certificate  issued  by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Libraries, 
(4)  Obtain  the  foundation  courses  necessary  for  admittance  to  a  professional 
library  school,  or  (5)  Choose  library  science  as  an  elective  for  a  graduate  degree 
in  education. 

Library  Science  355.     Books  and  Related  Materials  for 

Children.       (See  English  355)  Three  hours 
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Library  Science  41  OG.     Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Library 

Operation.     (See  Education  510)  Three  hours 

Library  Science  413.     Organization  and  Administration  of 

THE  School  Library.  Three  hours 

Designed  to  help  beginning  librarians  organize  collections  for  and  administer 
school  libraries.  Planning  and  managing  the  Library;  ordering  and  preparing 
materials  for  use;  and  work  with  students  and  teachers. 

Library  Science  429G.     Cataloging  and  Classification.  Three  hours 

Emphasis  on  functions  with  sufficient  practice  to  enable  students  to  handle 
cataloging  in  the  average  library  situation.  Dewey  Decimal  classification 
and  simplified  cataloging  emphasized  with  use  of  printed  cards  and  other 
aids. 

Library  Science  433G.     Reference  and  Bibliography.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  essential  reference  works  including  dictionaries,  encyclopedias, 
atlases,  yearbooks,  periodical  indexes,  and  the  more  important  subject  and 
trade  bibliographies. 

Library  Science  439G.     Selection  of  Library  Materials.  Three  hours 

A  general  study  of  selection  principles  and  methods,  with  emphasis  on  printed 
materials  as  they  interpret  modern  problems. 

Library  Science  452.     Library  Practice.  Three  hours 

Observation  and  supervised  practice  in  a  school  library.  This  requirement 
may  be  met  by  one-third  of  the  student  teaching  being  devoted  to  school 
library  practice.  Persons  with  a  valid  teaching  certificate  and  at  least  two 
years  of  successful  teaching  experience  who  are  acting  as  school  librarians 
may  substitute  Library  Science  452S.  This  is  a  seminar  type  course  with 
observations  in  the  field.  Prerequisites:    LS  355,  413,  429,  433,  and  439. 
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DIVISION  II:    FINE  ARTS 

1.  Art  2.  Dramatics  and  Speech  3.  School  of  Music 

1.  Art 
Mrs.  Trauger 

The  Art  Department  offers  courses  to  acquaint  all  students  with  art  and  its 
cviltural  role  in  a  liberal  education  through  the  studio  experience  and  the  history 
of  art. 

The  Art  Department  reserves  the  right  to  retain  a  maximum  of  two  works 
of  art  from  each  student  in  each  studio  course. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Art.  Eighteen  semester  hours  including  ART 
201,  202,  341,  342,  373,  374. 

Art  132.     Introduction  to  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  art  and  its  relationship  to  our  personal, 
home,  and  community  life  today. 

Art  201,  202.     Art  Fundamentals.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  both  two  and  three-dimensional  design  principles  through  experi- 
mentation with  various  media  and  techniques  in  the  studio.  Drawing  from 
still  life  and  the  model. 

Art  271.     Elementary  School  Art.  Two  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  meaning  of  creative  activity  and  methods  of  teaching 
art  in  the  elementary  grades.  Open  only  to  majors  in  elementary  education. 

Art  272.     Arts  and  Grafts  in  the  Elementary  School.  Two  hours 

Investigation  through  studio  experience  of  the  various  craft  media  as  related 
to  creative  activity  in  the  public  school.  Open  only  to  majors  in  elementary 
education.  Prerequisite:  Art  271. 

Art  341,  342.     Drawing  and  Painting.  Three  hours 

A  studio  course  working  in  various  painting  and  drawing  media,  with  major 
emphasis  on  oil  media.  Some  work  in  three-dimensions.  Emphasis  on  the 
creative  approach.  Prerequisite:  Art  201,  202. 

Art  373.  Survey  of  Art:  Ancient  through  Renaissance.  Three  hours 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  western  art  from  pre-historic  times  through 
the  period  of  the  High  Renaissance. 

Art  374.     Survey  of  Art:      Modern.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  western  art  from  the  end  of  the  High  Renais- 
sance to  the  present. 
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Art  441.     Advanced  Studio.  Three  hours 

Studio  work  in  the  various  painting,  drawing  and  three-dimensional  media. 

Emphasis  on  the  creative  approach.  Prerequisites:  Art  201,  202,   341,  342. 

Art  495.     Special  Problems  in  Art.  Three  hours 


2.  Drama  and  Speech 
Mr.  Miller 

The  Fine  Arts  Division  offers  a  minor  in  Drama  and  in  Speech  and  Drama. 
Its  objective  is  to  give  all  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  dramatic 
productions  and  to  acquaint  both  the  college  and  the  community  with  the  social, 
religious,  aesthetic,  and  intellectual  expressions  of  the  theatre. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama:   Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Drama  and  Speech:  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  of  which  at  least  six  hours  shall  be  in  speech. 

Drama  131.     Introduction  to  the  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Basic  principles  underlying  the  origin  and  development  of  theatrical  pre- 
sentation. 

Drama  231,  232.     Play  Production.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  theatrical  design,  costuming,  make-up,  and  lighting. 
Prerequisite:  Drama   131. 

Drama  251.     Fundamentals  of  Acting.  Three  hours 

An  approach  to  the  techniques  of  acting  by  classroom  production  of  scenes 
from  plays.  Problems  of  character  building  and  projecting  are  emphasized. 
Prerequisites:  Speech   131,  Drama   131.   Second  semester. 

Drama  301.     Pre-Modern  Drama.   (See  English  301) 

Drama  302.     Modern  Drama.   (See  English  302) 

Drama  321.     Religion  and  Drama.   (Also  Religion  321)  Three  hours 

The  historical  and  essential  relationship  between  religion  and  drama.  De- 
signed to  equip  the  student  with  the  material  of  religious  drama  and  aid 
him  in  using  it  in  the  local  church.  Prerequisites:  Drama  131  and  three 
semester  hours  of  Religion. 

Drama  363.     Classical  Drama  in  English.  Three  hours 

Major  Greek  tragedies  and  comedies,  Roman  comedies  and  Seneca  as  influ- 
ential literature  and  works  for  performance. 

Drama  371.     Shakespeare.   (See  English  371) 

Drama  381.     History  of  the  Theatre.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  theatre  from  the  Greek  period  to  twentieth-century  realism  of 
today.  This  course  will  acquaint  the  student  with  each  period  in  the  growth 
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and  development  of  theatre  as  it  evolved  into  its  present  artistic  form. 
Prerequisites:  Junior  or  senior  standing  or  permission   of   the   instructor. 

Drama  392.     Playwriting.  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  playwriting  as  a  craft.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  construction  of  a  one-act  play  and  all  students  will  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  technique  of  writing  the  full  length  play.  Prerequisite: 
Sophomore  English.   Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Drama  452.     Directing.  Three  hours 

A  fundamental  study  of  basic  stage  techniques.  Selection  of  plays,  casting, 
and  methods  of  rehearsal;  development  of  characterization,  control  of  tempo, 
and  similar  problems  studied.  Recommended  for  English  majors  who  might 
direct  the  high  school  drama  program.  Prerequisites:  Drama  131  or  per- 
mission of  instructor. 

Speech   131.     Fundamentals  of  Speech.  Three  hours 

Study  and  practice  in  the  basic  elements  of  speech  applicable  in  daily  life, 

such  as  voice,  articulation,  pronounciation,  bodily  activity,  habituation  in 
good  oral  usage. 

Speech  231.     Interpretative  Reading.  Three  hours 

Analysis  and  oral  interpretation  of  the  various  forms  of  literature.  Speech 
emphasis  on  developing  qualities  for  interpretation  of  character,  emotion, 
and  artistic  impersonation.  Second  semester.  Prerequisite:  Speech  131  or 
permission  of  the  instructor. 
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SCHOOL   OF    MUSIC 

Miss  Harding  Mr.  Green  Mr.  Jackson'^ 

Mr.  Dontchos  Mr.  Kowalsky  Mrs.  Kowalsky 

Mr.  Price  Miss  Thedford 

The  School  of  Music  functions  within  the  total  academic  structure  of  Union 
College  and  participates  in  the  granting  of  the  following  degrees:  Bachelor  of 
Music,  Bachelor  of  Arts  (major  in  music),  and  the  double  degree  program  in 
music  education  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees 
upon  completion  of  the  five  year  curriculum. 

The  purposes  of  the  School  of  Music  are  to  offer  intensive  professional 
training  to  the  music  major  and  to  provide  the  general  college  student  with  the 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  music  as  one  aspect  of  a  liberal  culture, 
either  as  appreciative  listeners  or  as  trained  participants;  to  prepare  students  for 
graduate  study;  as  church  organists  and  choirmasters;  as  private  teachers  of 
music;  and  as  teachers  of  music  for  the  public  schools. 

Admission.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Music  are  the 
same  as  for  admission  to  the  College  in  general,  except  statement  No.  1  shall 
be  supplanted  by  the  following: 

1.  Write  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Music,  Union  College,  Barbour- 
ville,  Kentucky,  for  Application  for  Admission  forms. 

Regulations.  All  academic  regulations  and  other  requirements  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  Union  College  catalog  will  obtain  unless  specific  mention  is  made 
in  the  School  of  Music  section  of  the  catalog. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

All  Music  Fees  Removed.  In  essence.  Union  College  has  granted  a  waiver 
of  special  fees  to  all  who  major  or  minor  in  the  field,  since  all  special  fees  for 
private  lessons  in  music  have  been  removed.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  School  of 
Music  that  the  study  of  music  should  not  be  accompanied  by  a  financial  penalty. 
Students  majoring  in  other  fields  of  study  may  avail  themselves  of  class  lessons  in 
piano,  voice,  and  stringed  instruments.  Upon  sufficient  advancement,  these  stu- 
dents also  may  receive  private  instruction  without  any  special  fee  being  charged. 

Honors  Program  of  Study.  Students  will  be  auditioned  and  examined  for 
admission  to  an  Honors  Program  of  Study.  When  requirements  are  met  for  entry 
to  the  program,  the  student  may  then  enter  into  the  Honors  Program  of  Study, 
which,  through  tutorial  study  with  the  music  faculty  and  work  in  directed  semi- 
nars, allows  the  student  to  advance  at  a  speed  commensurate  with  his  ability, 
scholarship,  and  perseverance.  The  student  must  maintain  a  3.00  or  "B"  average 
during  the  Freshman  year  and  a  3.3  average  after  that  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
Honors  Program  of  Study.  The  School  of  Music  believes  that  the  serious  college 
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Student  is   capable   of  much   greater  scholarship   than   the   usual   course   of  study 
admits. 

Regular  Program  of  Study.  Students  initially  unable  to  meet  requirements 
for  the  Honors  Program  of  Study  may  enter  the  regular  program  of  study. 
Students  giving  evidence  of  sufficient  advancement  in  this  program  may  be 
admitted  to  the  Honors  Program  at  any  time  the  faculty  deems  it  advisable.  In 
any  case,  when  the  student  has  satisfactorily  completed  examinations  over  the 
first  two  years  of  the  music  curriculum,  he  is  adequately  prepared  to  enter  the 
Junior-Senior  level  of  seminar  and  tutorial  study  in  music. 

Seminar  Classes  and  Tutorial  Study.  All  Junior-Senior  level  study  (both 
regular  and  honors  program)  shall  be  conducted  by  means  of  seminar  classes 
and  tutorial  instruction  which  shall  stress  scholarship  through  independent  re- 
search. 

The  School  of  Music  is  highly  concerned  with  the  educational  and  cultural 
status  of  the  GRADUATING  STUDENT;  it  is  far  less  concerned  with  the 
amount  of  time  or  the  schedule  of  classes  utilized  in  achieving  that  status. 

Continuing  Examinations  Policy.  Examinations  in  seminar  classes  and  tutorial 
instruction  shall  proceed  at  the  request  of  the  student  and  his  faculty  advisor, 
and  will  not  necessarily  occur  in  conjunction  with  the  regularly  scheduled  exam- 
ination periods  of  Union  College.  These  examinations  shall  be  both  written  and 
oral,  and  when  the  student  demonstrates  mastery  of  a  particular  area  of  knowl- 
edge, he  shall  be  permitted  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  next  area.  This  is 
to  say  that  no  course  shall  be  formalized  to  conform  to  a  certain  length  of  time, 
but  rather  to  conform  to  a  certain  level  of  academic  achievement.  Thus,  the 
total  length  of  time  needed  to  complete  a  degree  may  vary  considerably.  There 
is  a  minimum  residence  requirement  of  three  years,  however,  since  the  School  of 
Music  recognizes  the  intrinsic  value  of  residence  in  the  milieu  of  higher  education. 

Final  Examinations  For  Graduation.  These  examinations,  written  and  oral, 
shall  be  administered  when  the  student  and  his  advisor  make  such  request  of  the 
School  of  Music.  These  shall  be  not  earlier  than  three  months  nor  later  than 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  completion  of  all  work  toward  the  degree. 

Transfer  Credit.  Transfer  credit  will  be  accepted  only  upon  examination. 
Examinations  are  given  during  orientation  and  registration  periods  of  each  semes- 
ter. 

Preparatory  Department.  Preparatory  work  in  piano,  wind  and  stringed  in- 
struments is  offered  in  the  form  of  class  lessons  for  pre-college  students.  There 
is  a  fee  charged  for  these  lessons.  A  similar  arrangement  is  available  for  special 
students  of  college  age  and  above  who  are  not  enrolled  as  full-time  students  in 
the  regular  curriculum. 

Teacher  Certification.  The  double  degree  program  in  Music  Education, 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science,  fulfills  the  Kentucky 
requirement  for  teacher  certification.  Kentucky  teacher  certification  is  reciprocal 
with  many  other  states. 
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Piano  Proficiency.  All  music  majors  must  pass  a  proficiency  examination  in 
piano  prior  to  graduation. 

Ensemble  Requirement.  Students  must  participate  in  ensemble  work  through- 
out their  residence,  except  for  the  semester  of  student  teaching.  Credit  received 
may  not  apply  toward  graduation. 

School  of  Music  Handbook.  Students  should  consult  the  Handbook  for  more 
detailed  information  concerning  recital  attendance,  examinations  for  Junior  and 
Senior  recitals,  supervisory  committee,  music  library,  public  appearances,  and 
other  areas  of  information. 

Minor  in  Music.  Twenty  two  semester  hours,  including:  Music  161,  162; 
four  semester  hours  selected  from  Music  393,  394,  493,  and  494;  and  completion 
of  the  200S  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of  applied  music. 

BACCALAUREATE    DEGREES 

Music  Requirements.  These  requirements  are  a  basic  curriculum  for  all 
majors  in  music,  except  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (Music),  which  is  offered  through 
the  liberal  arts  program  of  Union  College  in  conjunction  with  the  School  of 
Music. 

Sem.  Sem. 

Academic  ^«-  Applied  H"- 

Foundations  of  Music    10  Major  Applied  Study 26 

Harmony     6  Piano    (secondary)     4 

Ear  Training   2  String  Class   4 

Form  and  Analysis    4  Instruments   Class    2 

Counterpoint    4  Voice   Class    1 

Music  History    8  Pedagogy    1 

Applied  Field  Literature    4  Ensemble    0 

Total  semester  hours  38  Total  semester  hours  38 

General  Requirements.  The  general  college  requirements  are  required  of  all 
music  majors  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree  Program. 

Bachelor   of  Music    (Applied  Music) 

Sem, 

Mrs. 

Philosophy    3 

Religion    3 

English    111-112    6 

English    Literature    6 

Foreign    Language    12 

Physical    Education     4 

Electives      24 

Total  semester  hours  58 
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The  Bachelor  of  Music  programs  require  a  minimum  of  134  semester  hours 
to  complete  the  degree. 

Bachelor  of   Music   and  Bachelor   of    Science   Double  Degree   Program 
(Music  Education  Major) 

Music  Requirements.  The  music  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Music  program. 

General  Requirements.  The  General  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  listed 
in  the  general  catalog,  plus  the  course  work  required  to  meet  Kentucky  Teacher 
Certification  as  outlined  in  the  program  listings. 

The  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  Double  Degree  Program 
requires  a  minimum  of  164  semester  hours  to  complete  the  degrees. 

Bachelor  of  Arts   (music) 

Music  Requirements.  Thirty-six  semester  hours,  including:  Music  161,  162, 
261,  262;  four  semester  hours  selected  from  Music  393,  394,  493,  494;  and 
sixteen  hours  of  applied  music,  including  as  a  minimum  the  completion  of  the 
400S  level  of  course  numbering  in  one  field  of  applied  music  study.  A  minimirm 
of  four  semesters  participation  in  Ensemble  is  required. 

General  Requirements.  The  general  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  listed 
in  the  general  catalog. 


PROGRAMS  OF    STUDY 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Curriculum  outline  for  Applied  Music 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year                          ^"-  Sophomore  Year                       W«- 

English    111-112    6  English    Literature    6 

Foreign    Language    6  Foreign  Language 6 

Physical  Education   2  Physical  Education 2 

Foundations   of   Music    10  Religion    3 

Major  Applied  Study 6  Harmony    6 

*Piano    (secondary)     2  Ear    Training    2 

String  Class   2  Major  Applied  Study 6 

Ensemble    0  *Piano    (secondary)     2 

—  *String  Class   2 

34  Ensemble    0 

35 


*Not  required  if  major  field 
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Sem. 
Junior   Year  ^"• 

Philosophy    3 

Electives   12 

Form  and  Analysis   4 

Music  History   4 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

Instruments  Class   2 

*Voice  Class   1 

Ensemble    0 

**Junior  Recital   0 


Sem. 
Senior   Year  Hrs. 

Electives     12 

Counterpoint    4 

Major  Applied  Study 8 

Applied  Field  Literature   4 

Pedagogy    1 

Ensemble    0 

Senior  Recital    0 


33 


32 


Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Scienci 
Double  degree  program  in  Music  Education 


Sem. 
Hrs. 

..  6 
,.   3 

.  3 
,.   2 

.10 


Freshman  Year 

English   111-112    

General  Psychology 

American  History    

Physical  Education 

Foundations  of  Music    .  . 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

*Piano    (secondary)    2 

String    Class    2 

Ensemble    0 


34 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Sophomore  Year 

English   Literature    6 

Religion    3 

Science   4 

Physical  Education   2 

Harmony    6 

Ear  Training 2 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

^Piano    (secondary)    2 

^String  Class   2 

Ensemble    0 


33 


Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hrs. 

Philosophy  or  Religion 3 

Philosophy    3 

Political  Science   111    3 

Science   8 

Form  and  Analysis   4 

Music  History    4 

Major  Applied  Study 6 

Instruments  Class    2 

*Voice  Class    1 

Ensemble    0 

^*Junior  Recital   0 


34 


Sem. 
Senior   Year  Hrs. 

Social  Science    6 

Secondary  School  Music    2 

Conducting    4 

Counterpoint    4 

Music  History   4 

Major   Applied   Study    8 

Applied    Field    Literature    4 

Pedagogy    1 

Ensemble    0 

Senior  Recital   0 


33 


*Not  required  if  major  field 
*May  be  a  joint  reatal 
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Sent. 

Professional  Year  Hrs. 

Human  Growth  and 

Development    4 

Health  Education   3 

Introduction   to  Education    ....   3 

Music  Electives 6 

Fundamentals  of  Education  ...  4 
Student    Teaching    10 

30 


COURSE    OFFERINGS 

The  content  of  applied  music  courses  outUned  below  is  for  the  guidance  of 
the  student,  and  is  therefore  a  flexible,  rather  than  a  rigid  description  of  the 
requirement.  The  letter  S  following  a  course  nimabering  indicates  that  the  course 
is  for  students  other  than  those  enrolled  in  the  Bachelor  of  Music  curriculum, 
or  is  a  secondary  applied  field  for  music  majors. 


APPLIED    MUSIC 

Music  101S-102S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Manual  and  pedal  technique,  pedal  scales,  easy  compositions  for  manuals 
with  pedal,  Gleason  Organ  Method. 

Music  201S-202S.     Organ,  Secondary,  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  technique,  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Short  Preludes  and 
Fugues,  Bach. 

Music  301S-302S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  technique,  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Chorales  from  the 
Orgelbuchlein,  Bach;  Mass  for  the  Convents,  Couperin. 

Music  401S-402S.     Organ,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Pedal  scales  and  chords;  larger  preludes  and  fugues.  Bach;  pre-Bach  com- 
positions; easier  pieces  of  Brahms  and  Franck. 

Music  101-102.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  Short  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Orgelbuchlein; 
F.  Couperin,  Mass  for  the  Convents;  Vierne,  Twenty-four  Pieces  in  Free 
Style.  Co-requisite:   Piano  111S-112S. 

Music  201-202.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Continued  work  in  Gleason  Organ  Method;  Bach,  easier  preludes  and  fugues; 
pre-Bach  composers;  Brahms,  Chorale  Preludes;  Franck,  easier  pieces.  Co- 
requisite  Piano  211S-212S. 
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Music  301-302.     Organ.  Three  hours 

Bach,  larger  preludes  and  fugues  such  as  B  minor;  compositions  by  earlier 
composers  such  as  Buxtehude  and  Grigny;  Hindemith,  Sonatas;  contemporary 
French  composers  such  as  Messiaen,  Alain,  Langlais. 

Music  307.     Junior  Recital.  l^o  Credit 

Music  401-402.     Organ.  Four  hours 

Bach,  Sonatas  and  larger  preludes,  fantasias,  toccatas,  preludes  and  fugues; 
Franck,  Chorales;  larger  works  of  Messiaen,  Langlais,  Dupre  and  others. 

Music  405-406.     Organ  Literature.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  the  organ  and  its  literature  since  the  fourteenth  century. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  close  relationship  of  the  construction  of  the  in- 
strument and  the  forms  of  its  literature. 

Music  407.     Senior  Recital.  >  No  Credit 

Music  111S-1I2S.     Piano,  Secondary  One  hour 

Major  and  minor  scales  (harmonic  and  melodic),  arpeggios  in  inversions, 
two  octaves.  Technical  studies  as  Kohler,  Opus  157  and  242,  and  solo 
materials  of  the  difficulty  of  Bach-Carroll,  Bk.I;  Sonatinas  (Clementi,  Opus 
36);  Schumann,  Opus  68;  Chopin,  Opus  28,  and  Contemporary  material 
of  comparable  difficulty. 

Music  2I1S-212S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  hour 

Major  and  minor  scales,  arpeggios,  triads,  dominant,  and  diminished  seventh 
with  inversions,  four  octaves.  Czerny,  Opus  636;  Bach,  Two-Part  Inventions; 
Schumann,  Kinderscenen;  Beethoven  Sonatas,  Opus  49;  and  Contemporary 
material  of  comparable  difficulty. 

Music  311S-312S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  hour 

See  Music    111-112 

Music  411S-412S.     Piano,  Secondary.  One  hour 

Music  111-112.     Piano.  Three  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  four  octaves,  parallel  and  contrary 
motion.  Selected  studies  as  Czerny,  Opus  299;  Bach,  Three-Part  Inventions, 
easier  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Tempered  Clavier,  Vol.  I;  easier 
sonatas  and  concertos  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (excluding  Opus 
49)  ;  selected  Romantic  compositions  such  as  Schubert,  Impromptus;  Men- 
delssohn, Songs  Without  Words;  Chopin,  Waltzes  and  Nocturnes;  composi- 
tions by  contemporary  composers. 

Music  211-212.     Piano.  Three  hours 

All  major  and  minor  scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  tenths;  arpeggios,  tonic 
dominant,  and  diminished  sevenths  in  inversions.  Selected  studies  from 
Czerny,  Opus  740;  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues  from  the  Well-Tempered 
Clavier,  English  Suites,  Partitas;  sonatas  by  Mozart  and  Beethoven  (Opus 
37);  Concertos  by  Mozart   (K.  488)    and  Beethoven    (Opus  37);  Romantic 
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(Schumann,  Opus  2);  Impressionistic  (Debussy,  Preludes);  and  Contempo- 
rary compositions   (Bartok,  Roumanian  Dances). 

Music  311-312.     Piano.  Three  hours 

Scales  and  arpeggios,  including  double  thirds.  Easier  Chopin  Etudes;  Bach, 
more  difficult  Preludes  and  Fugues,  Italian  Concerto;  more  difficult  sonatas 
by  Beethoven  (Opus  31,  no.  2);  Schumann  (Opus  22);  Impressionistic 
(Ravel,  Sonatina);  and  Contemporary  compositions  (Bartok,  Mikrokosmos, 
Vol.  V  and  VI). 


Music  317.     Junior  Recital. 


No  Credit 


Music  411-412.     Piano.  Four  hours 

More  difficult  Etudes  by  Chopin;  a  standard  concerto  (Schumann,  Opus 
54) ;  larger  compositions  by  Bach  (Toccatas,  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue); 
Beethoven  (Opus  81a);  Schubert  (Opus  42);  Chopin;  Schumann;  Brahms 
(Opus  4);  and  other  Romantic,  Impressionistic,  and  Contemporary  composers 
as  may  be  desirable  to  complete  the  student's  repertoire. 

Music  413-414.     Sight  Reading  &  Accompanying.  One  hour 

Proficiency  in  reading  the  various  clefs,  vocal  scores,  and  accompaniments, 
with  an  emphasis  on  sensitive  accompaniment  playing. 

Music  415-416.     Piano  Literature.  Two  hours 

Representative  keyboard  works  of  the  Baroque,  Classic,  and  Romantic 
Periods. 


No  Credit 
Two  hours 


Two  hours 


Two  hours 


Music  417.     Senior  Recital. 

Music  121S-122S.     Voice,  Secondary. 
See  Music   121-122 

Music  221S-222S.     Voice,  Secondary. 
See  Music  221-222 

Music  321S-322S.     Voice,  Secondary. 

See  Music  321-322;  except  less  extensive  repertoire  is  required. 

Music  421S-422S.     Voice,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  421-422;  except  less  extensive  repertoire  is  required. 

Music  121-122.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  posture,  breathing,  tone  focus,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpre- 
tation. Repertoire:  songs  in  English;  songs  of  old  Italian  and  French  masters; 
folk  songs. 

Music  221-22.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  121-122 

Music  321-322.     Voice.  Three  hours 

Advanced  technical  problems.  Repertoire:  German  lieder;  French,  English, 
and  American  art  songs;  opera  and  oratorio  arias;  contemporary  song  litera- 
ture. 
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Music  327.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  421-422.     Voice.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  321-322 

Music  425-426.     Voice  Literature.  Two  hours 

Vocal  literature  and  style  in  each  of  the  areas  specified,  including  a  study 
of  language  pronunciation.  German  Lieder,  Contemporary  English  and 
American  Art  Song;  followed  by  French  melodies,  Elizabethan  and  Baroque 
Songs,  and  Sacred  Solo  Songs. 

Music  427.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Violin^  Viola,  'Cello  or  Bass. 

The  course  outline  is  for  violin  study.  A  similar  outline  exists  for  other 
instruments. 

Music   131S-132S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Basic  violin  fundamentals,  left  and  right  hand  positions,  posture,  major  and 
minor  scales  and  arpeggios  in  the  first  position.  Studies:  Wolfhart  and  Sitt. 
Repertoire:    Graded  solo  material  of  minimum  difficulty. 

Music  231S-232S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Continuation  of  some  first  year  material.  Second  and  third  positions.  Most 
major  and  minor  scales  through  two  octaves.  Studies:  Wolfhart — Book  II, 
Sitt,  Mazas,  and  Sevcik  (finger  dexterity).  Repertoire:  Simple  graded  ma- 
terial from  the  Baroque  and  Classic  periods. 

Music  331S-332S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  131-132 

Music  431S-432S.     Violin,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  321-323 

Music   131-132.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Basic  problems  of  left  and  right  hand  technique.  Major  and  minor  scales 
and  arpeggios  through  the  sixth  position.  Studies:  Kayser,  Fiorello,  Mazas, 
Sevcik.  Repertoire:  Sonatas  and  solo  pieces  from  the  Baroque  and  Classic 
periods,  Seitz  and  De  Beriot  Concertos. 

Music  231-232.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  through  three  octaves. 
Seventh  through  eleventh  positions.  Chromatic  scales.  Studies:  Add  Kreutzer, 
Sevcik,  and  Rode.  Repertoire:  Sonatas  and  concertos,  Handel,  Vivaldi,  Bach, 
Mozart,  selected  solo  works  from  the  Romantic  period. 

Music  331-332.     Violin.  Three  hours 

Scales  in  thirds,  sixths,  and  octaves.  Studies:  continuation  of  previous  ma- 
terial. Repertoire:  sonatas  and  concertos  by  Mozart,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps, 
Schubert  and  Franck;  selected  solo  works  of  the  late  Romantic  and  Con- 
temporary periods. 
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Music  337.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  431-432.     Violin.  Four  hours 

Continuation  of  all  previous  scales  and  studies.  Repertoire:  Beethoven  Ro- 
mances, Bach  Solo  Sonatas;  Sonatas  and  solo  works  of  the  late  Romantic 
and  Contemporary  periods;  at  least  one  or  more  movements  of  a  major 
concerto  of  the   Bruch,  Beethoven,   Mendelssohn,   Tchaikovsky   class. 

Music  435-436.     String  Literature.  Two  hours 

The  Baroque  Period  to  the  present  day  with  special  attention  to  stylistic 
detail  and  ornamentation. 

Music  437.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Clarinet,  Oboe,  Bassoon,  Trumpet,  French   Horn  and  Other  Woodwind 
AND  Brass   Instruments. 

The  course  outline  is  for  clarinet  study.  A  similar  outline  exists  for  other 
instruments. 

Music   141S-142S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Rudiments  of  tone  production  and  technique.  Langenus,  Method,  Bk.  I. 
Scales  and  arpeggios  through  three  flats  and  three  sharps,  two  octaves. 
Chromatic   scale,   three   octaves.   Weinberger,   Sonatine. 

Music  241S-242S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

Langenus,  Method,  Bk.  IL  Continue  study  of  tone  production  and  tech- 
niques. Selections  from  Voxman,  Concert  and  Contest  Collection.  Voxman, 
Lament  and  Tarantella.  Delmas,  Promenade. 

Music  341S-342S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music  141-142. 

Music  441S-442S.     Clarinet,  Secondary.  Two  hours 

See  Music   241-242. 

Music  141-142.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Rudiments  of  tone  production  and  technique;  Rose,  40  Studies,  Bk.  L 
Selected  studies  from  Klose,  Method.  Memorize  major  and  minor  scales  and 
arpeggios.  Voxman,  Promenade,  from  Concert  and  Contest  Collection;  De- 
Bueris,   Musette;  Anderson-Wain,   Scherzino. 

Music  241-242.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Selected  studies  from  Klose,  Cavallini,  Rose  and  Baermann.  Bach-Simon, 
Solos  and  Duets;  Bonade,  Modern  French  Concour  Solos;  Weber,  Concer- 
tino; Debussy,  Premier  Rhapsody;  Mozart,  Adagio  from  Concerto  for  Clar- 
inet. 

Music  341-342.     Clarinet.  Three  hours 

Kroepsch,  Daily  Studies,  Bks.  I  and  IL  Selected  studies  from  Rose,  40 
Etudes,  Bk.  II;  Baermann,  Method,  Bks.  Ill  and  IV;  Jean-Jean,  18 
Etudes.    Brahms,    Sonatas;    Hindemith,    Sonata.    G.    Finzi,    Fughetta,    from 
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Five  Bagatelles;  Voxman,  Classical  Studies;  Weber,  Concerti;  Bernstein, 
Sonata.  Hindemith,  Concerto. 

Music  347.     Junior  Recital.  No  Credit 

Music  441-442.     Clarinet.  Four  hours 

Selections  from  Masterworks  for  Clarinet  (Schirmer  ed.);  Labanchi,  Method, 
Bk.  II;  Perier,  Vingt-Deux  Etudes;  Compagnoli,  Studies;  Gabucci,  Studies. 
Survey  of  clarinet  literature,  including  orchestral  and  chamber  music,  and 
pedagogical  materials.  Brahms,  Sonata,  Op.  120,  no.  1;  Mozart  Concerto 
for  Clarinet;  Neilson,   Concerto;  modern  Spanish  solos. 

Music  445-446.     Clarinet  Literature.  Two  hours 

Clarinet  literature  from  the  various  periods  with  special  attention  to  stylistic 
detail   and   ornamentation. 

Music  447.     Senior  Recital.  No  Credit 

ENSEMBLES 

Music  151.     Chorus.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  college  students;  performs  occasionally  In  concert.  One  rehearsal 
per  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  152.     Choir.  No  Credit 

Open  by  audition  only;  performs  weekly  chapel,  Christmas  concert,  yearly 
tour,  spring  concert,  graduation.  Limited  to  forty-nine  students;  four  re- 
hearsals per  week. 

Music  153.     Orchestra.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  orchestral  music  within  the  limits  of  instru- 
m^entation.  A  symphonic  organization  of  moderate  size.  Two  rehearsals  per 
week.   May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  154.     Concert  Band.  One  hour 

Open  to  all  those  interested  in  band  music.  Two  rehearsals  per  week.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  156.     Collegium  Musicum.  No  Credit 

Open  to  interested  students.  A  performance  group  intended  to  give  the 
student  acquaintance  with  less  frequently  performed  literature.  One  rehearsal 
per  week. 

Music  157.     Small  Ensembles.  One  hour 

Instrumental  and  vocal  ensembles  varying  in  size  and  type  according  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  students  enrolled.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

Music  357.     Opera  Workshop.  One  hour 

Experience  in  the  standard  and  contemporary  opera  repertoire;  preparation 
and  presentation  of  complete  operas  and  programs  of  excerpts,  with  costumes, 
scenery,  action,  and  lighting.  Admission  by  audition  only.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 
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THEORY 

Music  161-162.     Foundations  of  Music.  Five  hours 

A  combined  course  oriented  toward  the  contextual  relationships  of  music 
theory,  history,  and  literature,  within  the  milieu  of  western  culture.  It  sup- 
plants the  more  usual  first-year  courses  in  basic  harmony,  ear  training,  and 
music  appreciation,  and  prepares  the  student  to  move  ahead  rapidly  in  the 
individual  course  listings  of  the  second  year.  Five  periods  per  week. 

Music  261-262.     Harmony.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Music  161-162  in  the  area  of  part-writing  and  analysis. 
Advanced  chromatic  harmony  of  the  middle  Romantic  period.  Keyboard 
harmony  included.  Three  periods  per  week. 

Music  263-264.     Ear  Training.  One  hour 

Sight  singing,  ear  training,  and  dictation  to  be  taken  concurrently  with 
Music  261-262.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  361-362.     Form  and  Analysis.  Two  hours 

The  development  of  musical  forms  from  small  units  to  large.  Study  of  large 
scale  analytic  techniques  including  those  necessary  for  late  19th  and  early 
20th  Century  Music.   Prerequisite:   Music  262. 

Music  461-462.     Counterpoint.  Two  hours 

The  vocal  counterpoint  of  Palestrina  and  the  instrumental  counterpoint  of 
Bach.  Prerequisite:  Music  162. 

Music  463.     Theory  Seminar.  Three  hours 

An  advanced  course  in  music  theory,  including  a  study  of  contemporary 
practices.  Prerequisite:  Music  362,  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
upon  sufficient  demand. 


MUSIC    EDUCATION 

Music  171-172.     String  Instruments  Class.  One  hour 

Class  instruction  in  String  instruments.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music   173-174.     Piano  Class.  One  hour 

All  major  scales  one  octave  parallel  motion.  Chords  Tonic,  Subdominant, 
Tonic,  Dominant  Seventh,  Tonic  in  all  major  keys,  harmonization  of  familiar 
melodies  using  the  above  chords.  Inversions  of  triads  in  each  hand.  Oxford 
Piano  Course,  Beginners'  Book  for  Older  Pupils;  Clark,  Contemporary  Piano 
Literature;  sight  reading  from  the  Diller-Quaille  first  solo  book.  Transposi- 
tion of  easy  pieces  up  and  down  a  half  step. 

Music  175-176.     Wind  and  Percussion  Instruments  Class.  One  hour 

Class  instruction  in  woodwind,  brass,  and  percussion  instruments.  Two  periods 
per  week. 
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Music   177-178.     Voice  Class.  One  hour 

Glass  study  for  students  who  are  not  prepared  to  study  at  the  level  of  private 
applied  voice.  Techniques  of  breathing,  tone  placement,  phrasing,  diction. 
Simple  art  songs  and  folk  songs. 

Music  271-272.     String  Instruments   Class.  One  hour 

Continuation  of   171-172.  Two  periods  per  week. 

Music  273-274.     Piano  Class.  One  hour 

All  major  and  minor  scales  and  arpeggios  two  octaves  parallel  motion. 
Chords  Tonic,  Submediant  Six,  Eubdominant  Six  Four,  Supertonic,  Domi- 
nant Six  Five,  Tonic,  separate  hands  in  major  and  minor  keys;  harmoniza- 
tions employing  the  above  chords  in  various  sequences,  inversions,  and  types. 
Oxford  Piano  Course,  Book  III;  Clark,  Contemporary  Piano  Literature; 
sight  reading  Bach  Chorales  and  similar  materials;  transposition. 

Music  373.     Elementary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  in  the  elementary  school.  Will  include  research 
projects. 

Music  374.     Secondary  School  Music.  Two  hours 

Methods  and  materials  for  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Will  include 
research  projects.  Prerequisite:  Music   162. 

Music  473-474.     Conducting.  Two  hours 

Basic  techniques  of  the  art  of  conducting;  score  reading,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental;  rehearsal  techniques;  balance  and  interpretation;  organization; 
survey  and  study  of  literature;  practical  work  with  ensembles. 

Music  475-A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.     Pedagogy.  One  hour 

Techniques  and  principles  of  private  and  class  instruction  with  examination 
of  carefully  considered  and  recommended  materials. 
A-Organ  C-Voice  E-Woodwind 

B-Piano  D-Strings  F-Brass 


HISTORY   AND    APPRECIATION 

Music  191.     Introduction  to  Music.  Two  hours 

A  study  of  musical  materials  and  styles  for  the  liberal  arts  student  with  a 
limited  musical  knowledge.  Not  open  to  music  majors  or  music  minors. 

Music  381.  Music  in  the  Church.  Three  hours 
The  function  of  music  in  worship.  Methods  of  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  music  programs  for  churches  of  various  sizes.  First  semester.  1964-65 
and  alternate  years. 
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Music  393-394,  493-494.     Music  History  Seminar.  Two  hours 

Antiquity  to  1450;  Renaissance  and  Baroque;  Classic  and  Early  Romantic; 
Late  Romantic  and  Contemporary.  These  classes  meet  concurrently.  Selected 
bibliographies  are  presented  the  student  to  assist  him  in  a  program  of  read- 
ing and  listening,  and  the  student  is  responsible  for  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  particular  course  for  which  he  is  registered. 
In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  he  investigate  the  contextual  relationship 
extant  among  music,  the  other  arts,  and  the  culture  of  western  civilization. 
Each  student  will  have  a  major  research  paper  required  in  each  section  of 
the  Music  History  Seminar. 

Music  495-496,  497-498.     Music  Research  Seminar.  Three  hours 

Independent  research  on  an  approved  project.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  student's  major  professor  and  the  Director  of  the   School  of  Music. 
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DIVISION  III:    HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

/.  Health  2.  Physical  Education 

Mr.  Bush  Mr.  Sommer  Miss  Patridge  Mr.  Calitri 

Mrs.  Douce  Mrs.  Hacker  Mr.  Moore 

OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  give   the   student   a   broad   view   into   the   field   of  Health   and    Physical 
Education. 

2.  To  develop  the  student  socially. 

3.  To   teach   the    student   physical   skills   and    abilities    so    that   he    may    enjoy 
worthwhile  activities. 

4.  To  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  techniques  and  strategies 
of  sports. 

5.  To  prepare  the  student  for  leisure  time. 

6.  To  eliminate  or  diminish  stress  and  worry  through  exercise  and  sports. 

7.  To  develop  safety  skills. 

All  freshmen  and  sophomores  must  register  for  one  required  physical  educa- 
tion course  each  semester.  These  courses  are  listed  under  Aquatics,  Body 
Mechanics,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports,  Rhythms,  and  Sports  Gymnastics. 
One  course  must  be  taken  in  Body  Mechanics,  preferably  the  initial  semester. 
The  remaining  three  hours  may  be  selected  from  the  other  four  categories, 
wdth  a  maximum  of  one  course  in  each  category. 

Students  who  are  excused  from  required  physical  education  by  a  doctor's 
certificate  must  register  for  Physical  Education  151.  The  remaining  three  hours 
will  be  determined  by  their  work  in  this  course. 

A  maximum  of  eight  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education  may  be 
credited  toward  graduation.  Four  courses  beyond  the  required  four  hours  may  be 
applied  to  an  area  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  or  a  major  in  Physical 
Education. 

Students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
in  Kentucky  are  required  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  complete  the  fol- 
lowing courses:  for  an  elementary  school  certificate,  and  Physical  Education  261; 
for  a  secondary  school  certificate.  Health  280. 

Requirements  For  an  Area  in  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Forty-eight 
semester  hours  which  must  include  Health  231,  270,  280,  320,  340,  421,  and 
Physical  Education  241,  261,  291,  317,  321,  351,  361,  491,  plus  four  hours  of 
required  physical  education  activities.  Successful  completion  of  oral  examination 
required. 

Requirements  For  a  Major  in  Physical  Education.  Twenty-four  semester 
hours  which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  261,  291,  317,  351,  361,  491, 
plus  four  hours  of  required  physical  education  activities.  Successful  completion 
of  oral  examination  required. 
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Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Health.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which  are 
Heahh  231,  270,  280,  320,  340,  and  421. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor  in  Physical  Education.  Eighteen  semester  hours, 
which  must  include  Physical  Education  241,  261,  321,  351,  and  361;  plus  four 
hours  of  required  physical  education,  in  addition  to  the  minor. 

REQUIRED    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

Course  Semester 

BODY    MECHANICS 

lOlM     Body   Mechanics    I 

lOlW     Body   Mechanics    I 

AQUATICS 

111  Beginning   Swimming    I 

112  Intermediate  Swimming   I 

113  Senior  Life  Saving    I 

SPORTS    AND    GYMNASTICS 

121W     Field  Hockey  and  Volleyball    I 

122M     Volleyball   and  Softball    

135W     Tumbling  and  Tram.poIining 

135M     Tumbling  and   Trampolining    I 

INDIVIDUAL    AND    DUAL    SPORTS 

131  Archery     

132  Golf     I 

133  Tennis     I 

136     Bowling     I 

RHYTHMS 

141  Folk    Dancing    I 

142  Social  Dancing    I 

ADAPTIVE    PHYSICAL    EDUCATION 

151      (Doctor's   Permit   only)     I 

The  above  required  courses  meet  the  equivalent  of  two  periods  a  week  foi 
one  semester  hour  credit. 


/.  Health 

Health  231.     First  Aid  and  Safety.  Three  hours 

Designed  to  aid  the  student  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  accident  prevention  as  applicable  to  the  home,  the  highway,  and 
the  school.  Special  attention  is  directed  to  first  aid  measures  for  various  in- 
juries and  illnesses. 

Health  270.     The  School  Health  Program.  Three  hours 

Organization  of  the  total  health  program  including  health  services,  healthful 
school  living,  and  instruction  in  health.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  co- 
ordinating the  school  health  program  with  the  community  health  program. 
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Health  280.     Personal  and  Community  Health.  Three  hours 

The  relation  of  bodily  functions  to  personal  health  and  grooming  and  to 
community  and  national  health. 

Health  320.     Adapted  Health  and  Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Health  conditions  which  require  the  physical  education  program  to  be  adapt- 
ed to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  atypical  student. 

Health  340.     Physiology  and  Anatomy.  Three  hours 

Basic  instruction  in  the  functioning  of  the  cells,  organs,  and  systems  of  the 
human  body. 

Health  421.     Applied  Anatomy  and  Kinesiology.  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  human  motion  and  its  relation  to  athletic  and  gymnastic 
activities;  practical  application  of  these  principles. 

Health  451.     School  and  Community  Health  Workshop.  Three  hours 

Reveals  the  relationship  needed  between  the  school  and  community  to  pro- 
mote the  total  health  of  the  population.  Speakers  are  secured  from  official 
agencies,  voluntary  agencies,  professional  agencies,  sponsored  agencies,  and 
other  colleges.  Small  groups  are  utiHzed  for  discussions,  field  trips,  and  study 
through  audio  visual  aids. 


2.  Physical  Education 

Physical  Education  241.     History  of  Physical  Education.  Two  hours 

From  primitive  man  through  the  present,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Greek 
physical  education,  European  systems,  and  development  of  physical  education 
in  America.  Some  research  into  the  history  of  various  sports. 

Physical  Education  261.     Health  and  Physical  Education 

in  the  Elementary  School.  Three  hours 

The  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  in  physical  education  ...  on  the  play- 
ground, in  the  gymnasium,  and  classroom.  How  to  correlate  and  evaluate. 
The  application  of  games,  movement,  exploration,  rhythms,  and  self-testing 
activities,   and  screening  tests. 

Physical  Education  271.     Sports  Officiating.  Two  hours 

Rules  and  officiating  techniques  in  football,  basketball,  baseball,  and  track. 

Physical  Education   291.     Principles  of  Dance.  Two  hours 

Elementary  rhythms,  folk,  square,   social,  and  modem   dance. 

Physical  Education  301.     Coaching  Football.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  302.     Coaching  Basketball.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  303.     Water  Safety  Instruction.  Two  hours 

Prerequisite:  Senior  Life  Saving    (113). 
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Physical  Education  304,     Coaching  Baseball.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  305.     Coaching  Track  and  Cross 

Country.  Two  hours 

Physical  Education  317.     Organization  and  Administration 

of  Intramurals.  Three  hours 

Planning,  organizing,  and  directing  a  program  of  intramural  activities  for 
men  and  women.  Attention  is  given  to  activities,  awards,  officials,  finances, 
publicity,  and  other  factors  necessary  to  consider  in  administering  an  intra- 
mural program. 

Physical  Education  321.     Recreational  Leadership. 

(Also  Sociology  321)  Three  hours 

Leadership  techniques  in  music,  social  games,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics, 
camping,  nature  and  sports.  Designed  to  aid  students  in  enriching  their  own 
leisure  time  and  to  prepare  for  leadership  in  teaching,  full-time  Christian 
service,  and  social  service. 

Physical  Education  351.     Tests  and  Measurements  in 

Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Evaluating  physical  education  students  by  the  construction  and  administering 
of  tests.  Places  emphasis  on  reliability,  objectivity,  and  validity  of  tests.  The 
use  of  test  results,  motivation  and  school  marks. 

Physical  Education  361.     Organization  and  Administration 

of  Health  and   Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Administration  of  health  and  physical  education  in  school.  Setting  up  pro- 
gram, and  evaluating  results.  Emphasis  is  given  to  budget  and  finance,  office 
management,  preparing  the  curriculum,  facilities,  legal  factors,  and  public 
relations. 

Physical  Education  435.     Team  Sports  for  Women.  Three  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  field  hockey,  basketball, 
volleyball,  softball,  and  soccer,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching. 

Physical  Education  436.     Individual  and  Dual  Sports  for 

Women.  Three  hours 

Theory  and  practice  of  techniques  employed  in  archery,  badminton,  golf, 
and  tennis,  with  emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching. 

Physical  Education  491.     Seminar  in  Conducting  Physical 

Activities.  Three  hours 

Seminar  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  teaching  of  physical  skills  in  the 
required  program  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  practical  experience. 

Physical  Education  495-496.     Problems  in  Health  and 

Physical  Education.  Three  hours 

Independent  work  for  advanced  students  only. 
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DIVISION  IV:    LANGUAGES 

L  English  2.  French  3.  German 

1.  English 

Mr.  Merchant  Miss  Haggard  Mr.  Hoeltje 

Mr.  Trauger  Miss  Watts  Airs.  Priestley  Mr.  Stallcup 

Miss  McClung  Mr.  Mitchell  Mrs.  Townsend 

All  students  are  required  to  earn  "C"  or  better  in  English  111  and  112 
before  registering  for  more  advanced  English.  Sophomores  are  required  to  take 
English  221-222. 

For  the  student  minoring  or  majoring  in  English,  the  general  aims  of  the 
Department's  courses,  as  listed  below,  are  the  broadening  of  the  student's  under- 
standing and  enjoyment  of  literature,  the  development  of  a  basis  for  intelligent 
criticism,  and  the  provision  of  a  foundation  for  further  study  in  the  field.  Stress 
is  also  laid  upon  accurate  reading  and  writing  through  critical  explication  of 
texts  and  criticisms  of  student  papers. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  A  minimum  of  eighteen  semester  hours  in  addi- 
tion to  111,  112.  This  must  include:  six  hours  of  English  Literature  survey;  six 
of  American  Literature  survey;  three  hours  of  Shakespeare;  and  three  hours  of 
linguistic  study. 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  thiry  semester  hours  in  addition 
to  English  111,  112,  including  the  department  requirements  noted  for  Minors, 
plus  one  seminar,  (an  advised  400G  course) 

Requirements  for  an  Area.  Forty-eight  semester  hours,  thirty  of  which  shall 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  Major.  The  other  eighteen  semester  hours  may 
include  an  advanced  writing  course  and  courses  in  speech  and  drama. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  high  school  English  should  elect  the  English 
area.  English  Minors  who  expect  Department  recommendation  for  teacher  train- 
ing should  consult  the  Department  Head  about  their  individual  needs  for  ad- 
vanced writing  and  literature  courses. 

English   111.     Freshman  Composition.  Three  hours 

Writing  correct  and  effective  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  short  themes  and 
studying  models  of  descriptive,  narrative,  expository,  and  argumentative 
writing.   This  course   must  precede   English    112. 

English   112.     Freshman  English,  continued.  Three  hours 

Study  of  short  stories,  the  novel,  drama,  and  poetry,  wdth  particular  atten- 
tion to  literary  form  and  the  interpretation  of  literature.  Longer  themes, 
requiring  the  use  of  apparatus  scholasticus,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
critical  writing. 
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English  221,  222.     Survey  of  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

From  Beowulf  into  the  20th  century.  The  first  semester  extends  to  the  Age 
of  Dryden  and  the  second  starts  with  the  Neo-classics  and  continues  through 
the  Romantic  and  Victorian  periods. 

English  301.     Pre-Modern  Drama.   (Also  Drama  301)  Three  hours 

The  origins  and  development  of  the  drama  in  English,  from  the  Miracle 
Plays  through  Sheridan,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare. 

English  302.     Modern  Drama.   (Also  Drama  302)  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  world  drama,  selected  to  illustrate  the  varying  conceptions  of 
tragedy  from  Ibsen  to  lonesco.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  English  or  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor. 

English   312.     Renaissance  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  non-dramatic  prose  and  poetry  of  the  16th  Century.  Sets  the 
literature  into  the  humanism  of  this  great  period  of  physical,  spiritual,  and 
social  growth.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English  and  one 
semester  of  Shakespeare.  Alternate  years. 

English  331.     English  Romantic  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  first  third 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Prerequisites:  English 
221,  222. 

English  341.  Survey  of  American  Literature  (1630-1870).  Three  hours 
A  cultural  survey  of  the  colonial  writers,  followed  by  a  detailed  critical 
examination  of  the  "classic"  authors  from  Irving  and  Cooper  through  Emer- 
son and  Hawthorne.  Prerequisites:  English  221,  222,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

English  342.     Survey  of  American  Literature  Since   1870.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  trends  in  prose  and  poetry  with  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  culture  from  Whitman  to  present.  Prerequisites:  English 
221,  222,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

English  343.     English  Victorian  Period.  Three  hours 

An  intensive  and  appreciative  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  the  last 
two-thirds  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Browning.  Prerequisites:   English  221,  222. 

English  351.     The  English  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  historical  study  of  the  growth  of  the  novel  as  a  form,  with  selected 
examples  from  Defoe  through  Hardy.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  literary 
and  social  background  of  this  particular  form. 

English  352.     The  American  Novel.  Three  hours 

From  the  "American  Renaissance"  of  the  19th  century  through  the  rise  of 
realism  to  Faulkner  and  more  recent  developments.  Includes  reading  of 
selected   novels   and  study   of  their  literary  and  historical   backgrounds. 
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Eng?lish  355.     Children's  Literature.   (Also  Home 

Economics  355)  Three  hours 

Development  and  types  of  children's  literature.  Includes  story-telling  and 
dramatizing.  Prerequisites:  English  HI,  112,  221,  222.  Not  allowed  on 
English    Major. 

English  361.     Greek  Literature  in  English.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  masterpieces  of  Attic  and  Ionian  culture,  with  special 
attention  to  the  epic,  to  translations  of  the  Greek  anthology,  and  to  the 
prose  of  the  historians  and  orators. 

English  362.     Latin  Literature  in  English.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  masterpieces  of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Ages  of  Roman 
literature:    epic,  lyric,  satirical,  oratorical,  historical,  and  narrative. 

English  363.     Classical  Drama  in  English.  Three  hours 

Major  Greek  tragedies  and  comedies,  Roman  comedies  and  Seneca  as  influ- 
ential literature  and  works  for  performance. 

English  371.     Shakespeare:   Histories  and  Comedies. 

(Also  Drama  371)  Three  hours 

The  Histories  and  Comedies.  An  intensive  study  of  selected  plays  from  the 
histories  and  comedies,  excluding  problem  plays.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
both  internal  critical  techniques  and  the  relation  of  Shakespeare's  art  to  the 
political,  social,  and  literary  background  of  medieval  and  renaissance  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent.  Prerequisites:  English  221,  222. 

English  372.     Shakespeare:      Tragedies  and  Problem  Play. 

(Also  Drama  372)  Three  hours 

A  close  analysis  of  four  selected  tragedies  and  a  number  of  tragi-comedies, 
including  Measure  for  Measure  and  The  Tempest.  Some  attempt  will  be 
made  to  develop  an  overall  view  of  the  principles  of  Shakespearean  tragedy 
in  relation  to  the  genre  as  a  whole.  Prerequisite:  English  221,  222. 

English  381.     Seventeenth  Century  English  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  prose  and  poetry  from  Ben  Johnson  through  the  Restoration, 
with  special  emphasis  on  metaphysical  verse  and  certain  works  of  English 
prose.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English. 

English  382.      (Formerly  421)     Neo-Classical  English 

Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  major  English  prose  and  poetry  from  Dryden  through  Samuel 
Johnson.  Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English. 

English  391.     Intermediate  Writing.  Three  hours 

"Practice  in  idiomatic,  adult,  expository  style,  with  study  of  models  of  current 
literary  practice." 
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English  400G.     Advanced  Composition.  Three  hours 

For  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  more  competent  writer.  Research 
papers,  factual  narratives,  biographical  essays  and  critical  essays  are  required 
according  to  the  needs  and  aptitude  of  the  student. 

English  401G.     Theory  of  Grammar  Three  hours 

A  study  of  prescriptive  and  modern  descriptive  theories  of  syntax  and  of 
both  the  definitions  and  uses  of  "grammar".  Designed  for  teachers  at  all 
levels  who  will  use  English.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Required  for 
teachers  and  graduate  students. 

English  402G.     History  of  the  English  Language.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  English  langxiage  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  to  the  present,  with  particular  attention  to  morphology 
and  etymology,  historical  treatment  of  spelling  and  verb  forms  and  with 
some  attention  to  the  development  of  English  prose  beginning  with  pre- 
Chaucerian  writers.  For  Majors  and  Minors  in  the  Language  Division  with 
Junior  standing.  Required  for  teaching  candidates.  Graduate  students  will 
be  required  to  investigate  methods  of  language  study  and  to  do  field  study 
of  language  use  and  alteration. 

English  411G.     Chaucer.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  selected  works  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  his  literary  milieu,  with 
emphasis  on  The  Canterbury  Tales.  The  course  utilizes  Middle  English  texts. 
Prerequisites:  Freshman  and  Sophomore  English  and  the  consent  of  the  in- 
structor.   (A  knowledge  of  Latin,  French,  or  Gei-man  is  desirable.) 

English  451G.     Contemporary  Poetry.  Three  hours 

A  survey  of  American  and  British  poetry,  with  consideration  of  ways  of 
reading,  criticizing,  and  writing  verse  in  this  century.  Required  for  teachers 
candidates  and  graduate  students. 

English  46  1G.     The  Contemporary  English  Novel.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  naturalism,  stream-of-consciousness,  and  symbolism  in  the  novelists 
of  the  twentieth  century,  from  Conrad;  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  formal 
development  of  the  novel  and  its  psychological  explorations,  in  James  Joyce. 
Prerequisite:  an  English  m.ajor  with  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Offered  on  demand. 

English  495G,  496G.     Readings  in  Literature.  Three  hours 

Intensive  individual  work,  under  supervision,  in  some  phase  of  English, 
American,  or  comparative  literature  not  otherwise  covered  in  the  curriculum. 
Oral  reports  and  oral  and  written  examinations  will  check  the  quahty  of 
reading  done  by  those  taking  the  course.  Prerequisites:  Fifteen  hours  of 
English  above  English  111,  112,  and  permission  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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English  521.     Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  500-1700. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  English  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive  study  of 
a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies  thereon,  and 
making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study  before  two  or  more 
Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  522.     Advanced  Study  of  English  Literature,  1700-1925. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  English  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive  study  of 
a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies  thereon,  and 
making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study  before  two  or  more 
Graduate   Professors   of  English. 

English  541.     Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature^  1600-1860. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  American  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive  study  of 
a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies  thereon,  and 
making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study  before  two  or  more 
Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  542.     Advanced  Study  of  American  Literature,  1860-1960. 

Three  hours 
Intensive  study  of  American  Literature  within  this  period.  Intensive  study 
of  a  writer,  period  or  movement,  writing  one  or  more  studies  thereon,  and 
making  an  oral  presentation  of  results  of  this  study  before  two  or  more 
Graduate  Professors  of  English. 

English  551.     Introduction  to  History  of  Linguistics.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  materials  and  methods  of  the  study  of  human  languages  from 
Sanskrit  texts  to  today. 

English  552.     Research  Problems   in  Linguistics.  Three  hours 

Investigative  thesis  on  a  problem  set  by  the  instructor. 

English  565.     Problems  in  High  School  English.  Two  or  jour  hours 

Research  in  problems  of  written  composition,  literature,  and  language  in 
secondar>'  school  classes,  including  evaluation  of  literature  of  the  field.  The 
work  will  include  the  writing  of  a  report  embodying  the  results  of  the  indi- 
vidual student's  investigation. 

English  566.     Research  in  Problems   of  Teaching 

English  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  thesis,  or  several  studies  of  methods  and  materials  in  junior  or  senior 
high  school   or  junior   college   classes. 

English  575.     Research   Project  in  Literature  or  Language. 

Two  to  four  hours 
Intensive   study   of   an    aspect   of   Hterature    or   linguistics,    writing   a    report 
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thereon,  and  oral  presentation  of  that  report.  This  course  is  intended  to 
acquaint  secondary  school  teachers  and  administrators  with  the  standards 
of  English  scholarship. 

English  581.     Research  Project  in  Literature,  English.  Three  hours 

A  thesis  on  the  language,  aesthetic,  social  effects  or  methodology  of  teaching 
a  major  work  of  British  literature  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present. 

English  582.  Research  Project  in  Literature,  American.  Three  hours 
A  thesis  on  the  "Americanism"  in  language,  social  origin  or  history;  or 
methodology  of  teaching  a  major  work  of  American  Literature,  from  Captain 
John  Smith  to  the  present. 

English  599.     English  Concentration  Thesis.  Six  hours 

Under  direction  of  a  thesis  master  and  with  approval  of  a  Departmental 
Committee,  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  research  or  critical  thesis  on 
as  aspect  of  English  or  American  Literature  or  Language;  or  the  teaching 
thereof,  or  the  teaching  of  English  Composition  at  any  level.  Direction  of 
the  latter  may  be  shared  with  the  Department  of  Education. 


2.  French 

Mr.  Aberger  Mr.  Frost 

The  Department  hopes  to  provide  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  France 
and  her  culture,  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  French  language.  All  stu- 
dents of  French  are  required  to  attend  the  language  laboratory  regularly.  Students 
offering  more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  French  and  students  transferring  from 
other  colleges  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Modern  Language  Department 
before  registering  for  any  course  in  French. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,   in- 
cluding French  341.    (A  thirty-hour  major  is  strongly  recommended.) 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

French   111-112.     Elementary  French.  Three  hours 

Basic  French  grammar;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written  language. 

French  211-212.     Intermediate  French.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  study  of  important  literary 
works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  French  111-112  or  equiv- 
alent. 

French  331.     French  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  France;  French  contri- 
butions to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  toward  fulfillment  of  the  lan- 
guage requirement  but  may  be  counted  on  a  major  or  minor.  No  knowledge 
of  French  required.   Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 
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French  341.     History  of  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  French  literature  with  extensive  collateral  readings. 
Required  of  all  French  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

French  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Conversation. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

French  411,  412.     The  French  Novel.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  the  French  novel  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

French  431,  432.     The  French  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  French  theatre  from  Corneille  to  the 
present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

French  495-496.     Readings  in  French  Literature.  Three  hours 

Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  independent 
reading.   Prerequisite:    Permission   of   the   instructor. 

3.  German 
Mr.  Marigold  Mr.  Aberger 

The  Department  provides  the  basis  for  an  understanding  of  Germany  and 
its  culture  as  well  as  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  German  language.  All  students  of 
German  are  required  to  attend  the  language  laboratory  regularly.  Students  offer- 
ing more  than  one  entrance  unit  in  German  and  students  transferring  from  other 
colleges  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Modern  Language  Department  before 
registering  for  any  course  in  German. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four  semester  hours,   in- 
cluding German  341.    (A  thirty-hour  major  is  strongly  recommended.) 
Requirements  for  a  Minor.   Eighteen  semester  hours. 

German   111-112.     Elementary  German.  Three  hours 

Basic  German  grammar;  simple  reading;  practice  in  the  oral  and  written 
language. 

German  211-212.     Intermediate  German.  Three  hours 

More  detailed  study  of  grammatical  structure;  reading  of  important  literary 
works;  individual  collateral  reading.  Prerequisite:  German  111-112  or  equiv- 
alent. 

German  331.     German  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  economic,  social,  and  cultural  development  of  Germany;  German  con- 
tributions to  world  civilization.  May  not  count  as  part  of  the  language 
requirement  but  may  be  used  as  part  of  a  major  or  minor.  No  knowledge 
of  German  required.   Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 
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German  341.     History  of  German  Literature.  Three  hours 

A  chronological  survey  of  German  literature  with  extensive  collateral  read- 
ings. Required  of  all  German  majors.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  in- 
structor. 

German  361,  362.     Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  and 

Conversation.  Three  hours 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  411,  412.     The  German  Novel  and  Short  Story.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  the  German  novel  and  the  Novelle  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered 
on  sufficient  demand. 

German  421.     German  Poetry.  Three  hours 

Analysis  of  selected  works  from  the  German  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  to 
twentieth  centuries.  Collateral  reading  and  lectures  will  provide  a  survey  of 
the  field.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

German  431,  432.     The  German  Theatre.  Three  hours 

Survey  of  the  principal  works  of  the  German  theatre  from  Lessing  to  the 
present.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

German  441.     Goethe.  Three  hours 

Detailed  study  of  Faust.  Lectures  and  assigned  readings  cover  the  chief  works 
of  Goethe  and  his  principal  contemporaries.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
instructor.  Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

German  491-492.     Honors  Program  in  German. 

Maximum  of  four  hours.  Only  by  permission  of  Department  Head. 

German  495-496.     Readings  in  German  Literature.  Three  hours 

Open  only  to  students  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  independent 
reading.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor. 
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DIVISION  V:    RELIGION  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

Mr.  Matthews  Mr.  Freeman  Mr.  Hansel  Mr.  Talhert 

Courses  in  this  division  are  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  tradition  and  the  other  great  religious  traditions  of  mankind  and  with 
the  great  traditions  and  disciplines  of  human  thought;  to  deepen  his  awareness 
of  himself  and  of  the  human  community;  to  cultivate  his  powers  of  critical 
examination  and  constructive  reasoning;  and  to  clarify  his  understanding  of  the 
meaning  and  direction  of  human  existence. 

Studies  in  religion  are  especially  recommended  for  students  of  art,  histoi7 
and  literature,  and  for  students  preparing  for  christian  vocations. 

Studies  in  philosophy  are  especially  recommended  for  pre-professional  train- 
ing for  such  vocations  as  the  Christian  ministry,  college  teaching,  law,  journalism, 
creative  writing  and  art,  as  well  as  for  students  of  history,  literature  and  the 
sciences. 

1.  Each  student  is  required  to  take  at  least  one  course  in  Religion  (prefer- 
ably Religion  111)  before  the  completion  of  his  sophomore  year,  whether  or  not 
the  student  plans  to  graduate  from  Union  College. 

2.  Each  student  must  take  at  least  one  course  in  Philosophy,  preferably 
201,  371  or  391. 

3.  The  third  course  may  be  selected  by  the  student  in  either  religion  or 
philosophy. 

Pre-ministerial  Preparation:  The  American  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
has  stated  that  the  college  work  of  students  planning  to  enter  the  ministry  should 
result  in  at  least  the  following:  I.  Ability  to  speak  and  write  English  clearly  and 
correctly,  to  think  clearly,  and  to  read  at  least  one  foreign  language;  II.  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  of  men  and  ideas,  the  world  of  nature,  and  the  world  of 
human  affairs;  and  III.  A  sense  of  achievement  through  the  mastery  of  fields 
of  study  and  through  honors  work  or  other  independent  study.  The  student  is 
expected  to  become  well  grounded  in  English,  philosophy  and  history,  and  to 
gain  some  background  in  social  studies  (especially  psychology  and  sociology),  the 
natural  sciences,  languages  and  religion. 

The  Unordained  Ministry:  In  view  of  the  need  for  trained  persons  in  full- 
time  Christian  vocations  other  than  the  ordained  ministry,  in  youth  work.  Chris- 
tian education,  church  administration,  and  church  music,  courses  of  study  are 
available  for  students  who  do  not  intend  graduate  theological  study.  A  major  in 
religion  is  recommended;  English  and  sociology  are  recommended  minors.  In 
addition,  the  following  courses  are  recommended:  Music  381  (church  music); 
Physical  Education  321  (recreational  leadership);  Psychology  351  and  411 
(human  growth  and  development,  educational  psychology);  and  Speech   131. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Religion  and  Philosophy:  forty-eight  semester 
hours,  including  a  minimum  of  18  hours  in  each  field,  and  including  the  follow- 
ing courses:  Religion  111,  112,  311  and  490;  Philosophy  202,  391,  392  and  490. 
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/.  Religion 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  The  twenty-four  hour  major,  recommended  for 
pre-ministerial  students,  must  include  courses  111,  112,  311  and  490,  plus 
Philosophy  491.  A  comprehensive  examination  is  required.  The  thirty  hour  major 
must  include,  in  addition  to  the  above.  Religion  353  and  may  include  Philosophy 
371. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours,  at  least  half  of  which 
must  be   in  courses  numbered  above   300. 

Religion  01.     Conference  Studies.  No  credit 

A  study  of  the  books  required  by  the  Methodist  Church  for  the  local  preach- 
er's license.  Required  of  all  recipients  of  ministerial  loan-grants  who  have 
not  yet  obtained  the  license  to  preach. 

Religion  111.     Old  Testament  History,  Literature,  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

The  history  of  Israel  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Maccabean  Age.  The 
origin,  date,  authorship,  and  content  of  Old  Testament  Literature  as  it  grew, 
with  consideration  of  recent  archaeological  findings. 

Religion  112.     New  Testament  History,  Literature,  and 

Interpretation.  Three  hours 

New  Testament  Literature,  with  attention  to  author,  date,  origin,  historical 
and  religious  significance,  text,  canon,  transmission,  Judaic  background,  sur- 
vey of  the  career  and  message  of  Jesus  and  Paul.  Religion  111  recommended. 

Religion  201-202.  Readings  in  the  Greek  New^  Testament.  Three  hours 
An  inductive  approach  to  koine  Greek,  recommended  especially  for  pre- 
seminary  students.  Offered  on  demand. 

Religion  212.     The  Old  Testament  Prophets.  Three  hours 

The  nature  of  prophecy  and  the  prophetic  movement  in  Israel  from  its 
beginning  with  Moses  to  its  close  with  the  book  of  Jonah.  Prerequisite: 
Religion    111. 

Religion  231.     The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus.  Three  hours 

The  world  in  which  Jesus  was  born  and  an  interpretation  of  his  messianic 
consciousness,  personality,  activities,  and  teachings.  Based  on  the  first  three 
gospels.  Prerequisite:  Religion   112. 

Religion  241.     Life  and  Teachings  of  Paul.  Three  hours 

The  world  of  Paul,  his  life,  teachings,  and  significance,  using  his  letters  as 
the  primary  source.  Prerequisite:  Religion   112. 

Religion  271.     The  Educational  Program  of  the  Church. 

Two  or  three  hours 
The  history  and  philosophy  of  Christian  education  and  its  practical  appli- 
cation to  all  age  levels  in  the  local  church  and  community.  A  limited  amount 
of  field  work.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  graduation 
requirement  in  Religion. 
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Religion  311.     Introduction  to  Christian  Thought.  Three  hours 

Examination  of  traditional  and  contemporary  understanding  of  the  Christian 
faith,  with  emphasis  on  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man;  the  significance  of 
Christ  and  the  Church;  the  relation  of  religion  to  morality;  the  meaning 
of  Creation  and  Redemption;  and  the  interpretation  of  Human  Destiny. 
Prerequisite:   112. 

Religion  321.     Religion  and  Drama.   (Also  Drama  321)  Three  hours 

Religion  353.     Church  History.    (Also  Histor>'  353)  Three  hours 

The  origin  and  development  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  beginnings 
through  the  Reformation.  Prerequisite:  Religion  112  or  permission  of  in- 
structor. 

Religion  355.     World  Religions.  Three  hours 

A  descriptive  account  of  the  faith  and  practices  of  present-day  world  reh- 
gions,  with  emphasis  on  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  Islam.  Certain 
comparisons  among  religions  are  noted. 

Religion  471.     Psychology  of  Religion.   (Also  Psychology  471) 

Three  hours 
The  nature  and  development  of  religious  consciousness,  doubt  and  fear,  sin 
and  forgiveness,  conversion,  belief  and  faith,  prayer,  worship,  religious  be- 
havior, religion  and  health.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  111  and  permission  of 
instructor. 

Religion  490.     Seminar  in  Religion.  Three  hours 

Intensive  study  on  a  special  subject,  with  oral  and  written  reports.  Possible 
topics  include  The  Fourth  Gospel,  Apocalyptic  Literature,  Pauline  Theology, 
Wisdom  Literature,  The  Apostolic  Period.  Prerequisites:  Advanced  standing 
and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Religion  495,  496.     Readings  in  Religion.  Three  hours 

Religion  497-498H.     Honors.   (See  Philosophy  497-498H)  Three  hours 


2.  Philosophy 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Either  a  twenty-four  or  a  thirty  hour  major  may 
be  elected.  Courses  202,  391,  392  and  490  must  be  included.  Religion  courses 
311  and  355  may  in  some  cases  be  included.  A  comprehensive  examination  is 
required. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours.  Philosophy  391  and  392. 
Philosophy  201.     Introduction  to  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

Both  a  study  of  the  nature  of  philosophy,  its  aims,  problems,  and  methods, 
and  an  exercise  in  philosophizing  in  which  the  student  clarifies  constructively 
and  evaluates  critically  his  own  and  other  understandings  of  life. 

Philosophy  202.     Logic.  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  rational  acuity  through  an  examination  of  the  procedures  and 
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limits  of  rational  discourse.  Formal,  informal,  and  scientific  argument.  Intro- 
duction to  symbolic  logic. 

Philosophy  302.     Aesthetics.  Three  hours 

Exploration  and  cultivation  of  the  sense  of  beauty  through  an  examination 
of  the  nature  of  artistic  production  and  of  the  grounds  of  aesthetic  criticism 
and  judgment,  including  a  survey  of  aesthetic  theory  and  a  study  of  specific 
arts.  Ahernate  years. 

Philosophy  371.     Ethics.  Three  hours 

Cultivation  of  moral  awareness  through  an  examination  of  human  activity, 
individual  and  social,  with  particular  reference  to  the  grounds  of  ethical 
decision  and  evaluation.  The  major  theories  are  examined  and  related  to 
concrete  personal  and  social  problems. 

Philosophy  391.     History  of  Western  Philosophy  I: 

Ancient  and  Medieval.  Three  hours 

Philosophical  thinking  in  its  cultural  context,  from  its  birth  through  the 
classical  and  medieval  eras  and   into  the  Renaissance. 

Philosophy  392.     History  of  Western  Philosophy  II: 

Modern.  Three  hours 

The  rise  and  development  of  modern  culture  and  its  thought-forms,  through 
the  nineteenth  century.  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  391,  or  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Philosophy  431.     Contemporary  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

Twentieth  century  western  thinking  and  its  nineteenth  century  backgrounds, 
with  particular  reference  to  pragmatism,  phenomenology,  existentialism,  the 
analytical  movement  and  dialectical  materialism.  Prerequisites:  Philosophy 
391   and  392,  or  permission  of  instructor.  Alternate  years. 

Philosophy  451.     Socio-political  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

A  philosophical  investigation  of  society,  especially  the  questions  of  the  inter- 
relation of  individual  and  society,  right  and  justice,  government  and  social 
structure.  Traditional  and  contemporary  theories  are  examined.  Prerequisite: 
Background  in  philosophy,  sociology  or  political  science  plus  permission  of 
instructor.   Alternate   years. 

Philosophy  490.     Seminar  in  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

Intensive  study  of  a  special  subject.  Topics  have  included  Epistemology, 
Metaphysics,   Plato,   Kant.    Permission   of  instructor  required. 

Philosophy  491.     Philosophy  of  Religion.  Three  hours 

An  examination  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human  being,  especially  the 
questions  of  faith  and  reason,  God  and  man,  evil,  religion  and  ethics,  history 
and  hiunan  destiny.  Prerequisite:  Three  hours  of  philosophy  or  Religion  311 
or  355.  Alternate  years. 
Philosophy  495,  496.     Readings  in  Philosophy.  Three  hours 

Philosophy  497-498H.     Honors.  Three  hours 
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DIVISION  VI:    SCIENCES 

1.  Biology  2.  Chemistry  3.  General  Science 

4.  Home  Economics         5.  Mathematics         6.  Physics 

Requirements  for  an  Area.  A  teaching  area  in  Science  shall  consist  of  a 
minimum  of  48  semester  hours  distributed  according  to  one  or  two  plans :  ( 1 ) 
at  least  18  hours  in  Biology,  at  least  8  hours  each  in  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
and  at  least  7  hours  in  Mathematics.  (2)  At  least  12  hours  each  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  and  at  least  11  hours  in  Mathematics.  Science  111  and  112  will  not 
count  towards  the  48  hour  area. 

Agriculture.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  will  form  the 
basis  for  future  specialization  in  the  field  of  Agriculture  and  its  related  divisions. 

Pharmacy.  The  first  two  years  of  the  Biology  major  program  are  acceptable 
at  most  schools  of  Pharmacy  toward  the  completion  of  the  professional  curriculum. 
Trigonometry  should  be  substituted  for  Embryology. 

Premedical,  predental,  and  preveterinary  programs 

Most  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  schools  have  the  following  minimum 
requirements  for  admission:  two  years  of  chemistry,  including  one  year  of  organic, 
one  year  of  physics,  one  year  of  biology,  one  year  of  English,  and  one  year  of 
mathematics.  Calculus  is  suggested  in  some  cases  and  at  least  one  medical  school 
requires  this  as  a  prerequisite. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  student  who  plans  to  enter  the  medical,  dental, 
or  veterinary  profession  take  general  chemistry,  college  algebra,  English  111  and 
112,  and  at  least  one  course  in  biology  the  freshman  year.  Most  pre-professional 
students  in  the  medical  sciences  major  in  biology  or  chemistry  and  minor  in  one 
of  these  or  in  physics  or  mathematics. 

Regardless  of  the  progi-am  selected  the  student  is  expected  to  confer  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Science  Division  immediately  upon  electing  medicine,  den- 
tistry, or  veterinary  medicine  as  a  career,  or  upon  deciding  to  do  graduate  work 
in  biology. 


COMBINED    DEGREE    IN    MEDICINE 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  completed 
three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  and  one  year  of  work  at  the  University 
of  Louisville  Medical  School,  with  the  provisions  stated  in  the  section  on  Com- 
bined Degrees   (p.  50). 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College  is  as 
follows : 
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Sem. 
Freshman  Year  H"- 

English   111-112    . . ., 6 

Botany  or  Zoology    4 

Religion    3 

Trigonometry 3 

College    Algebra    4 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education   2 

American  Government    3 


Junior  Year 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and  Philosophy 6 

History  241    3 

Organic  Chemistry    8 

General  Psychology 3 

Embryology  or  Genetics   4 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 


Sem. 

Sophomore  Year  ^"• 

English  221-222    6 

Foreign  Language   6 

Physics    8 

Quantitative  Analysis 

(Volumetric)    4 

Zoology  or  Botany    4 

Comparative  Anatomy    4 

Physical  Education    2 

Sem. 
Hrs. 


COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  will  be  granted  to  students  who  have  completed 
three  years  of  work  at  Union  College  including  foreign  language  and  one  year 
of  work  leading  to  the  Certificate  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  School  of  Medicine.  The  course  in  Medical  Technology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Louisville  is  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  and 
Hospitals. 

The  advantages  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  addition  to  the  Certificate 
in  Medical  Technology  are  numerous.  Many  technicians  have  discovered  that 
additional  work  would  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  moving  ahead  in  this  profession, 
and  the  possession  of  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  has  enabled  them  to  go  directly 
into  a  graduate  school.  Some  hospitals  give  preference  to  applicants  with  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  when  selecting  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of  Medical 
Technology. 

A  suggested  curriculum  for  the  three  year  program  at  Union  College  is  as 
follows : 


Sent. 

Freshman  Year  ^"• 

English    111-112    6 

Biology   8 

General  Psychology 3 

American  History    3 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education   2 

American  Government    3 


Sent. 
Sophomore  Year  ^"• 

English   221-222    6 

Religion    3 

Foreign  Language 6 

Quantitative  Analysis   8 

Biology    4 

Physical  Education    2 
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Sent. 
Junior  Year  ^"• 

Foreign    Language    6 

Religion  and  Philosophy    6 

Qualitative  Analysis  or 

Organic  Chemistry    4 

Bacteriology    4 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Electives    3 

Social  Studies  Elective   3 

College   Algebra    4 

COMBINED  DEGREE  IN  ENGINEERING 
Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  the  pre-engineering  student  three  years 
of  academic  work  after  which  he  may  transfer  to  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
There  he  may  take  sufficient  work  during  the  summer  following  his  third  year  at 
Union  College  and  in  the  following  two  semesters  of  the  engineering  program 
to  complete  the  B.A.  degree  at  Union  College  with  the  provisions  stated  in  the 
section  on  Combined  Degrees  (p.  50).  A  second  year's  work  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  should  complete  the  curriculum  for  the  engineering  degree.  The 
following  program  should  be  followed  by  the  three  year  student  at  Union  College: 

Sent.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year                         ^"-  Sophomore  Year                       Hrs. 

English    111-112    6  English   221-222    6 

General  Science    (Biological)     ....   4  American  History    3 

College  Algebra 4  Foreign  Language 6 

Trigonometry 3  Religion    3 

Solid  Geometry*    2  Mechanical   Drawing    3 

General   Chemistry    8  Physical  Education   2 

Physical  Education    2  Analytics   and   Calculus    8 

General  Psychology 3 

American  Government    3 

Sem. 
Junior  Year  Hts. 

Foreign  Language   6 

Religion  and   Philosophy    6 

Principles  of  Economics   3 

Physics     8 

Analytics  and  Calculus   (341)    ....   4 

Differential   Equations    3 

Fine   Arts   Elective    3 

Social  Studies  Elective    3 


*If   the  student   comes   to   Union    College   with   credit   in   Solid   Geometry   from   high   school,    this 
coxirse  is  not  required. 
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In  addition,  Union  College  is  prepared  to  offer  a  two  year  program  after 
which  the  student  may  transfer  to  the  State  University  for  the  completion  of  the 
engineering  curriculum.  The  student  should  plan  to  transfer  to  the  University  in 
the  summer  following  the  completion  of  the  second  year  at  Union  College.  By 
following  this  procedure  the  student  should  complete  the  curriculum  for  an 
engineering  degree  with  a  total  program  at  the  two  schools  of  nine  semesters 
and  one  summer  term  after  high  school.  A  suggested  program  for  the  two  year 
curriculum  is  as  follows: 

Sem.  Sem. 

Freshman  Year                           ■f^"-  Sophomore  Year                        Hts. 

English    111-112    6  Mechanical   Drawing    3 

General  Psychology 3  Physics    8 

College  Algebra 4  Physical  Education   2 

Trigonometry   3  Analytics   and   Calculus    8 

SoHd  Geometry*    2  Electives**     11 

General   Chemistry    8 

Physical  Education   2 

Electives**      4 


1.  Biology 
Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  Davis  Miss  Herrera  Mr.  Wilson 

Requirements  For  a  Major.  Thirty  semester  hours  which  should  include 
Biology  231,  232,  233,  351,  and  371,  or  413  and  431.  Majors  in  Biology  take 
Chemistry  201,  202,  one  other  course  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics  111-112,  and 
Physics  111-112. 

Requirements  For  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  which  should  include 
Biology  231   and  Biology  232. 

Biology  231.     General  Zoology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  different  phyla  of  the  invertebrate  group  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  characteristic  structures,  life  histories,  and  economic  importance. 
Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are  considered  in  the  laboratory. 

Biology  232.     General  Botany.    (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  structure,  function,  and  life  relationships  of  the  flowering 
plants.  Morphology  is  emphasized,  and  aspects  of  physiology  such  as  photo- 
synthesis, respiration,  plant  hormones,  and  vitamins  are  discussed.  Examples 
are  given  to  show  how  these  processes  and  substances  affect  growth  and 
development. 


*If   the   student  comes   to   Union   College   with   credit   in   Solid   Geometry   from   high  school,   this 

course  is  not  required. 
**Electives   which   are   of   value  to   the   engineering  student   are   as  follows:    Business  English,   Ele- 
mentary Accounting,  Public  Speaking,  Principles  of  Economics. 
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Biology  233.     Cryptogamig  Botany.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  the  algae,  fungi,  mosses,  and  ferns  with  special  attention  given 
to  characteristics,  life  histories,  phylogenetic  relationships,  and  economic  im- 
portance. Typical  representatives  from  each  phylum  are  considered  in  the 
laboratory. 

Biology  321.     Field  Biology.  Six  hours 

Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  animals  in  their  natural  habitats  and 
with  the  local  species  of  plants  found  in  the  Appalachian  region.  The  ecology 
of  the  living  flora  and  fauna  as  a  unit  is  studied.  This  course  is  given  at  the 
MACCI  biological  field  station,  Norris  Lake,  Tenn.  Prerequisite:  One  course 
in  biology.  Summer. 

Biology  351.     Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy.    (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  the  structure  of  higher  vertebrates  with  special  reference 
to  the  form  and  development  of  systems  and  organs.  Prerequisite:  Biology 
231  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Biology  371.     General  Bacteriology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

The  morphology,  physiology,  and  taxonomy  of  bacterial  and  other  micro- 
organisms, including  brief  treatment  of  algae,  protozoa,  molds,  rickettsiae, 
viruses,  and  yeasts.  Their  roles  in  industry;  the  soil,  sewage,  water,  and  air; 
foods;  and  disease  are  considered.  Cultivation  and  observation  techniques  in 
laboratory. 

Biology  382.     Entomology.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

The  structure,  habits,  and  classification  of  insects  and  arthropods. 

Biology  413.     Human  Physiology.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

To  familiarize  the  student  with  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various 
organ  systems  of  the  human  body.  For  comparison,  consideration  is  given  to 
certain  animals  at  various  points  in  the  course.  Anatomical  studies  and 
physiological  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and 
351.  Second  semester. 

Biology  431.     Embryology.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

A  review  of  the  process  of  germ  cell  development,  fertilization  and  cleavage 
in  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates,  followed  by  a  detailed  comparative  study 
of  the  development  of  the  frog,  chick,  pig,  and  man.  Living  material  of  the 
frog  and  chick,  and  whole  mounts  and  serial  sections  of  the  frog,  chick,  and 
pig  are  used  for  study  of  germ  layer  formation,  histogenesis,  and  organogene- 
sis. Required  for  pre-medical  students.  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and  351. 

Biology  461.     Evolution,  Genetics,  and  Eugenics.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

The  fundamental  principles  of  heredity  applied  to  plants,  animals,  and  man. 
Practical  application  of  these  principles  to  the  improvement  of  cultivated 
plants  and  domestic  animals  will  be  studied;  also  their  role  in  the  course  of 
organic  evolution.  Prerequisite:  Science  111  or  equivalent. 
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Biology  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Biology.  Four  hours 

An  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research  for  the  advanced  stu- 
dent who  has  demonstrated  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  biology.  It 
will  consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided  upon  after  consultation  with  the 
instructor.  A  typewritten  and  bound  report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  exam- 
ination may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Biology  595-596.     Research-Investigations  in  Biology.  Four  hours 

An  independent  research  problem  in  which  the  student  must  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  employ  the  scientific  method  in  carrying  out  an  original  scien- 
tific investigation.  A  typewritten  and  bound  manuscript  will  be  required.  An 
examination  may  or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
problem  selected.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  instructor  and  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department. 


2.  Chemistry 
Mr.  Haas  Mr.  Jankovics  Mr.  Poulos 

The  objective  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  the  development  in  students 
of  (1)  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemical  science;  (2)  the 
ability  to  apply  these  principles  in  both  technical  and  everyday  practical  ways; 
(3)  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  and  scientific  method  of  problem-solving;  (4) 
though  less  tangible,  the  broader  and  deeper  appreciations  and  interests  related 
to  the  role  of  chemistry  in  modern  life;  and  (5)  the  necessary  foundation  for 
vocations  based  directly  or  indirectly  on  chemical  science. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Thirty  semester  hours.  A  student  must  take  the 
following  courses:  Chemistry  201-202,  301-302,  311-312,  411-412.  The  major  is 
required  to  take  Physics  211-212  and  Mathematics  241-242. 

For  those  desiring  to  concentrate  more  heavily  in  the  field  of  chemistry  in 
order  to  meet  requirements  of  graduate  schools  and  standards  set  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  it  is  suggested  the  major  be  expanded  to  include  some  of  the 
following:  Chemistry  402,  431,  491,  495-496.  Those  embarking  on  this  course 
should  obtain  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Twenty  semester  hours.  A  student  must  take  the 
following  chemistry  courses:  Chemistry  201-202,  Chemistry  302,  Chemistry 
311-312. 

Chemistry  101-102.     Fundamentals  of  Chemistry.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

A  terminal  course  in  chemistry  which  will  introduce  the  student  to  the  basic 
information  about  the  properties  and  behavior  of  chemical  substances  and 
about  important  laws  and  theories  of  the  structure  of  matter.  For  non-science 
majors  and  Elementary  School  Teachers. 
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Chemistry  201-202.     General  Chemistry.   (3.3)  Four  hours 

Designed  to  develop  the  cultural  values  of  the  stated  objectives  above  and  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  later  Chemistry  courses.  Laboratory  work  designed 
to  support  and  elaborate  classroom  discussions.  Students  should  have  had  2 
years  high  school  mathematics,  a  year  of  chemistry  and  a  year  of  physics. 
For  science  majors,  premedical,  predental,  and  pre-engineering,  etc. 

Chemistry  301.     Qualitative  Analysis.    (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria  as  applied  to  analytical 
chemistry.  Some  related  aspects  of  modern  instrumental  methods  are  also 
described.  The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  of  semi-micro  qualitative 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202. 

Chemistry  302.     Quantitative  Analysis.   (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  important  volumetric  and  gravimetric  analyses  presented  from  a 
modern  theoretical  standpoint.  Also  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  advanced 
methods  of  analysis  including  some  newer  instrumentation  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: Chemistry  202. 

Chemistry  311-312.     Organic  Chemistry.   (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  thorough  course  in  the  chemistry  of  organic  compoimds.  Unitized  labora- 
tory work  designed  to  illustrate  the  basic  principles  of  organic  chemistry. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  202. 

Chemistry  402.     Qualitative  Organic  Chemistry.   (2.6)  Four  hours 

Course  presents  methods  of  identification  of  individual  organic  compounds 
and  separation  and  identification  of  mixtures  of  complex  organic  compounds. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  311. 

Chemistry  411-412.     Physical  Chemistry.    (2.6)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  theoretical  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  structure  of  atoms  and 
molecules;  relationships  between  structure  and  chemical  and  physical  proper- 
ties; thermodynamics;  kinetics;  radiochemistry.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  302, 
311,  (may  be  taken  simultaneously  with  approval  of  instructor)  Mathematics 
242,  Physics  211-212. 

Chemistry  431.     Biochemistry.   (3.3)  Four  hours 

A  study  of  carbohydrates,  proteins,  lipids,  vitamins,  hormones  and  enzymes 
as  related  to  plant  and  animal  life.  Included  is  a  discussion  of  RNA,  DNA, 
genetic  code  system,  intermediary  metabolism  and  integrated  metabolism. 
Prerequisite:  Chemistry  311  (Chemistry  302,  411  recommended  but  not 
required.  May  be  taken  simultaneously). 

Chemistry  491.     Chemical  and  Scientific  Literature.    (1.0)  One  hour 

An  introduction  to  the  literature  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences  is  gained 
by  library  research,  abstract  writing,  and  specific  library  problems  encountered 
in  chemistry,  biology,  mathematics,  and  physics.  Should  be  followed  by  courses 
in  sciences  of  the  495  series.  Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students  and  to 
juniors  approved  by  the  staff. 
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Chemistry  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Chemistry.  Four  hours 

This  is  an  introduction  to  the  methods  of  scientific  research.  The  course  is 
designed  for  the  advanced  student  who  has  demonstrated  abiHty  to  do  inde- 
pendent work  in  Chemistry.  It  will  consist  of  a  particular  problem  decided 
upon  after  consultation  with  the  instructor.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  work  a 
typewritten  and  bound  report-thesis  may  be  required.  An  examination  may 
or  may  not  be  given,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  head  of  the  department. 


3.  General  Science 

Mr.  Gilbert  Mr.  Davis  Mr.  Carter 

Neither  a  major  nor  a  minor  is  offered 

Science   111.     Biological   Science.    (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  fundamental  facts  and  processes  of 
plant  and  animal  life.  Careful  observation  and  critical  comparison  and  cor- 
relation of  such  processes  as  metabolism,  growth,  reproduction,  and  heredity 
are  emphasized.  The  laboratory  exercises,  illustrative  of  biological  principles, 
stress  thoroughness  in  dissection  and  interpretation.  This  course  does  not 
apply  as  credit  on  a  major  in  Biology.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science  112.     Physical  Science.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

An  introductory  course  that  deals  with  the  physical  sciences.  Including  ma- 
terials from  astronomy,  chemistry,  geology,  mathematics,  and  physics,  a 
thorough  integration  of  these  subjects  is  attempted  in  order  to  interpret  man's 
relationship  to  the  phenomena  in  the  various  physical  sciences.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  100  or  equivalent.  First  and  second  semesters;  summers. 

Science  494G.     Aerospace  Workshop.  Three  hours 

A  workshop  for  elementary  school  teachers  offered  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion. It  is  conducted  by  the  Graduate  School  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  Lectures  and  demonstrations  will  be 
given  by  NASA  Space  Scientists  and  Astronauts.  Topics  covered  in  science 
that  can  be  appHed  to  the  new  problems  of  space  include:  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  earth  science,  biology,  applications  of  information,  audio-visual 
aids,  teaching  methods  and  demonstration.  Each  student  is  required  to 
develop  a  teaching  unit  on  space  science  suitable  for  use  in  the  grade  or 
subject  he  teaches. 
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4.  Home  Economics 
Miss  Lay 

The  curriculum  is  in  general  home  economics  with  no  specialization  within 
the  field.  The  first  two  years  will  be  accepted  by  certain  institutions  as  two  years 
toward  the  Smith-Hughes  Program  but  the  four-year  program  does  not  provide 
certification  for  teaching  in  a  Vocational  Home  Economics  Department.  Indi- 
vidual courses  may  be  selected  by  student  majoring  in  other  departments. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  or  thirty  semester  hours  and  Chem- 
istry 101  and  102. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 


SUGGESTED    FOUR    YEAR    HOME    ECONOMICS    PROGRAM 


Sem. 

Freshman  Year  ^"■ 

English    111-112    6 

History  111    3 

Science    111,    112    8 

Home  Economics   171-172    7 

Physical   Education    2 

Psychology    3 

Social  Studies  Elective    3 


Junior  Year 

Biology  371    

Home   Economics   331 


Home   Economics   391    3 


Home   Economics   451 
Home   Economics   201 

Philosophy    

Psychology  351    

Health   280    

Elective    (for  minor) 


Sem. 
Hrs. 


Sophomore   Year 

Chemistry   101-102    8 

English   221-222    6 

Political  Science    111    3 

Intro,   to   Education    3 

Home  Economics  211-212    6 

Physical  Education    2 

Home   Economics   271    3 

Religion    3 

Sem. 

Senior  Year  ff"- 

Home   Economics   401    3 

Methods  and  Materials  in 

Secondary   School    4 

Student  Teaching   10 

Sociology   351     3 

Elective    (for  minor)    10 


Home  Economics   171.     Elementary  Foods.   (2.4)  Four  hours 

Elementary  principles  of  food  preparation;  analysis  of  basic  recipes;  develop- 
ing techniques  in  the  kitchen. 

Home  Economics   172.     Meal  Planning  and  Serving.   (1.4)  Three  hours 

Selecting,    purchasing,    preparing,    and    serving   meals    for   various    occasions. 
Prerequisite:  Home   Economics    171. 


Home  Economics  201, 
(See  Art  201, 


202. 
202). 


Fundamentals   of  Design. 
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Home  Economics  211.     Elementary  Clothing.    (0.6)  Three  hours 

Selection  of  designs  and  fabrics;  use  of  commercial  patterns;  technique  in 
fundamental  construction  process  in  making  simple  garments;  use  of  machine 
and  attachments. 

Home  Economics  212.     Advanced  Clothing.   (0.6)  Three  hours 

Design  in  clothing  and  tailoring;  construction  of  a  tailored  suit  and  a  dinner 
dress.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  211  or  equivalent. 

Home  Economics  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 
(See  Sociology  271). 

Home  Economics  280.     Personal  and  Community  Health. 
(See  Health  280). 

Home  Economics  331.  Family  Health  and  Home  Nursing.  Three  hours 
The  factors  affecting  health;  practical  work  in  administering  care  to  the  sick; 
signs  and  prevention  of  illness.  Women  only. 

Home  Economics  341.     Home  Management  and  Family 

Relationships.  Three  hours 

Philosophy  and  principles  of  home  management.  Study  of  the  mechanics  of 
time,  energy,  and  money  management;  personal  development,  and  social  and 
family  relationships. 

Home  Economics  351.     Human  Grow^th  and  Development. 
(See  Psychology  351). 

Home  Economics  355.     Children's   Literature.    (See   English   355). 

Home  Economics  382.     Consumer    Economics.    (See    Economics    382). 

Home  Economics  391.     Principles  of  Nutrition.  Three  hours 

Diet  problems;  study  of  nutrients  and  their  relationship  to  health;  special 
problem  in  the  field  of  nutrition  required  by  each  student.  Necessary  for 
certification  of  elementary  teachers.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Home  Economics  401.     Textiles.  Three  hours 

Fibers,  yarns,  weaves,  color,  and  finishes;  the  use  of  materials  in  the  home 
and  for  clothing;  tests  for  various  groups  of  fibers;  observation  trips. 

Home  Economics  431-432.     Home  Management  and  Family 

Relationships    Laboratory.  Two  hours 

Each  student  is  Hmited  to  four  hours  credit.  A  residence  period  in  the  Home 
management  House  is  required  of  seniors  majoring  in  home  economics.  Ex- 
perience in  the  application  of  principles  presented  in  other  courses.  Pre- 
requisite: Home  Economics  171  or  permission  of  instructor. 
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Home  Economics  451.  House  Planning  and  Furnishing.  (2.2)  Three  hours 
Architecture;  house  plans;  building  materials;  landscaping;  planning  the 
interior  of  the  house;  observation  trips.  Prerequisite:  Art  141  or  142.  Second 
semester. 

Home  Economics  495-496.     Problems   in   Home   Economics.  Three  hours 

The  student  selects  a  problem  and  works  under  the  supervision  of  the  in- 
structor. Designed  for  the  advanced  student. 


5.  Mathematics 
Mr.  Salkover  Mrs.  Blackstock 

The  objectives  of  the  department  are  the  development  of  formal  manipulative 
skills,  the  ability  to  apply  techniques,  and  the  education  of  the  student  in  the 
nature  of  mathematics  as  a  logical  structure. 

Requirements  for  a  Major.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathe- 
matics courses  numbered    111   and  above. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of  mathe- 
matics courses  numbered   111    and   above. 

Mathematics   100.     General  Mathematics.  Four  hours 

A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic;  an  introduction  to  algebra;  the 
theorems  and  concepts  of  plane  geometry  and  trigonometry  useful  to  students 
in  Science  112;  and  mensuration  based  upon  the  metric  system.  Class  meets 
five  periods  per  week. 

Mathematics   102.     Solid  Geometry.  Two  hours 

Lines  and  planes  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinders,  cones,  and  spheres.  Pre- 
requisite: Plane  Geometry. 

Mathematics   111.     College  Algebra.  Four  hours 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  algebra,  linear  functions,  exponents  and  radicals, 
quadratic  equations,  ratio,  progressions,  probability,  binominal  theorem, 
mathematical  induction,  inequalities,  determinants,  theory  of  equations.  Re- 
medial laboratory  sections  without  credit  are  required  of  those  whose  work 
is  unsatisfactory.  Prerequisite:  Satisfactory  score  on  a  pre-test. 

Mathematics   112.     Plane  Trigonometry.  Three  hours 

The  trigonometric  functions,  use  of  tables,  solution  of  right  and  oblique 
triangles  by  use  of  logarithms,  radian  measure,  fundamental  identities,  graph- 
ical representation  of  trigonometric  functions,  inverse  functions,  solutions  of 
equations.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  111  and  plane  geometry. 

Mathematics  203-204.  Structure  of  the  Number  Systems.  Three  hours 
Historical  development  of  the  numeration  systems,  the  structure  of  the  count- 
ing  numbers,   the   integers,   rationals,    irrationals,    and    reals   in   set-theoretic 
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language  and  in  a  manner  showing  the  inter-relationship  between  theory  and 
computational  techniques.  Some  topics  in  informal  geometry  are  included. 
Not  allovv^ed  on  a  24  hr.  major  or  18  hr.  minor,  is  allowed  on  a  30  hr.  major. 

Mathematics  241.     Introduction  to  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Four  hours 
Slopes  and  rates  of  change,  the  inverse  of  differentiation,  differentiation  of 
algebraic  and  trigonometric  functions,  differentials  and  anti-derivatives.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  111  and  112. 

Mathematics  242.     Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry. 

Four  hours 
Additional  topics  in  analytic  geometry,  polar  coordinates,  logarithmic,  ex- 
ponential and  hyperbolic  functions,  the  definite  integral  and  techniques  of 
integration,  and  applications,  vectors.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  102  (or 
high  school  solid  geometry)   and  Mathematics  241. 

Mathematics  331.     Introduction  to  Linear  Algebra.  Three  hours 

Elementary  set  theory,  translations,  composition  laws  and  groups,  vector 
spaces  with  applications  to  geometry.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  102,  111, 
112,  and  the  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Mathematics  332.     Linear  Algebra.  Three  hours 

Linear  systems,  dimensions  and  bases  of  a  vector  space,  linear  mappings, 
Euclidean  and  unitary  vector  spaces,  determinants,  reduction  of  quadratic 
polynomials.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  331. 

Mathematics  341.     Advanced    Calculus    and    Analytic    Geometry. 

Four  hours 
Solid  analytic  geometiy,  infinite  series  and  Taylor's  formula,  partial  differen- 
tiation, multiple  integrals,  differential  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
242. 

Mathematics  382.   (Also  Physics  382).   Probability  and  Mathematical 

Statistics.  Three  hours 

Theoretical  probability  using  point  set  approach;  probability  as  a  frequency 
ratio;  probability  for  finite  sample  spaces,  conditional  probability;  joint  and 
continuous  distributions;  binomial  distribution;  Baye's  theorem;  statistical 
applications  of  probability;  theory  of  sampling  and  variance.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  242,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently,  and  permission  of  the 
instructor. 

Mathematics  401.     College  Geometry.  Three  hours 

Historical  introduction  to  Euclid's  elements,  logic,  points,  lines,  planes,  real 
numbers  and  the  ruler  axiom,  separation  in  the  plane  and  in  space,  angles 
and  the  protractor  axiom,  congruence,  circles,  and  spheres.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  241  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  offered  in  either 
semester. 

Mathematics  402.     Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.  Three  hours 

Complex   numbers,   analytic   functions,    elementary   functions    of   a   complex 
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variable,  Gauchy's  formula,  Liouville's  theorem,  Laurent's  series,  residues, 
contour  integration,  conformal  mapping,   physical  applications. 

Mathematics  481.     Differential  Equations.  Three  hours 

Particular  solutions,  differential  equations  of  first  order  and  degree,  applica- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  341.  May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  495.     Tutorial  Work  in  Mathematics.  Three  hours 

Independent  work  on  topics  selected  to  meet  the  student's  needs.  For  Mathe- 
matics majors  only.  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. May  be  offered  in  either  semester. 

Mathematics  531.     Newer  Concepts  of   Mathematics   for  Elementary 

Teachers.  Two  or  three  hours 

A  study  of  recent  developments  and  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  elementary  class-rooms.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  Not  allowed 
on  major. 

Mathematics  532.     Nevv^er  Concepts  of  Mathematics  for  Elementary 

Teachers.  Advanced.  Two  or  three  hours 

Continuation  of  Mathematics  531.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted successfully  Mathematics  531.  Not  allowed  on  major. 

6.  Physics 
Mr.  Riesz 

The  general  objectives  of  the  Physics  curriculum  are  to  promote  growth  rela- 
tive to:  1.  logical  reasoning  processes;  2.  understanding  of  physical  phenomena; 
3.  proficiency  in  experimental  methods  of  investigation;  and  to  encourage  capable 
students  to  consider  careers  in  science. 

The  specific  objectives  are  to  develop  computational  skills  and  laboratory 
techniques  and  to  satisfy  requirements  for:  1.  combined  degree  in  engineering; 
2.  combined  degree  in  medicine  or  dentistry;  3.  major  or  minor  in  fields  of 
science  requiring  physics;  4.  area  in  science  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Requirements  for  a  minor.  Eighteen  semester  hours  consisting  of  physics 
numbered  211  or  above. 

Physics   111-112.     General  Physics  (3.2)  Four  hours 

Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  rectilinear  and  curvilinear  motion 
(laws  of  Newton)  ;  conservation  of  mass-energy  and  momentum;  principles 
of  Pascal  and  Archimedes;  thermometry  and  ideal-gas  laws;  change  of  phase; 
conduction,  convection  and  radiation;  electricity  and  magnetism;  simple 
circuits,  a.c.  and  d.c. ;  measuring  instruments;  motor  and  generator  principles, 
reflection,  refraction,  dispersion  and  diffraction  of  light;  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal waves;  vibrating  air  columns  and  strings;  radioactivity;  fission; 
fusion;  selected  topics  from  quantum  and  relativity  theories.  Prerequisites: 
Proficiency  in  high-school  mathematics.  Mathematics  111  and  Mathematics 
112,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Satisfies  requirement  for  General 
Science   112  and  all  specific  requirements  except  1. 
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Physics  211.     Mechanics,   Heat,   Wave   Motion,   and   Sound.    (3.2) 

Four  hours 
Mechanics  of  solids,  liquids,  and  gases;  laws  of  thermodynamics;  kinetic- 
molecular  theory;  vibrating  bodies;  standing  waves;  Doppler  effect.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  241,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Physics  212.     Electricity  and  Magnetism,   Light  and  Nucleonics.    (3.2) 

Four  hours 
Laws  of  Coulomb,  Faraday,  Ampere,  Ohm,  Joule,  and  Lenz,  electromagnetic 
theory;  lenses,  prisms,  and  mirrors;  polarization;  photo-electric  and  Compton 
effects;  nuclear  energy;  waves  and  corpuscles;  relativistis  effects.  Prerequisite: 
Physics  211.  Satisfies  all  specific  objectives  listed. 

Physics  311.     Heat  and  Thermodynamics.    (3.2)  Four  hours 

Thermometry  and  Calorimetry;  ideal  gas  laws;  changes  of  state;  equations 
of  state;  black  body  radiation;  reversible  and  irreversible  processes;  laws  of 
thermodynamics;  Fourier  Series  and  heat  conduction;  enthalpy  and  entrophy; 
heat  engines;  a  diabatic  and  isothermal  processes;  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
and  liquids.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241,  which  may  be  taken 
concurrently. 

Physics  312.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.    (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electric  charges,  forces,  fields  and  potential  with  associated  magnetic  forces 
and  fields;  dielectric  theory;  capacitance,  inductance,  resonance,  oscillation; 
series,  parallel  DC  and  AC  circuits;  measuring  instruments;  thermo-devices, 
electromagnets;  motor  and  generator  principles;  transformers;  Maxwell's 
equations  and  electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math 
241,  which  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

Physics  382.     Probability  and  Mathematical  Statistics. 
(See  Mathematics  382). 

Physics  401.     Physical  Optics.   (3.2)  Four  hours 

Electromagnetic  spectrum;  wave  propagation  and  superposition;  standing 
waves;  interference;  diffraction;  absorption;  dispersion;  polarization;  double 
refraction;  theory  of  selected  optical  instruments.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212 
and  Math  241. 

Physics  411.     Theoretical  Mechanics.  Three  hours 

Statics,  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies;  centroid, 
moment  and  product  of  inertia;  laws  of  motion,  force,  mass,  momentum  and 
impulse;  work,  power,  energy  and  potential;  motion  of  a  particle  in  uniform 
and  simple  radial  fields;  holonomous  mechanical  systems  and  equations  of 
Lagrange  and  Hamilton.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241. 

Physics  412.     Atomic  and  Nuclear  Physics.  Three  hours 

Optical  spectra;  electron  distribution;  electromagnetic  radiation;  x-ray  spec- 
tra; natural  and  induced  radioactivity;  isotopes;  electron  optics,  photoelectric 
phenomena  and  wave  and  particle  theories;  oscilloscope,  spectroscope,  spec- 
trometer, spectrograph,  radiation  counters  and  particle  accelerators;  fission, 
fusion  and  thermonuclear  energy.  Prerequisites:  Physics  212  and  Math  241. 
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DIVISION  VII:    SOCIAL  STUDIES 

/.  Business  2.  Economics  3.  Geography 

4.  History  5.  Political  Science  6.  Sociology 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Social  Studies.  A  teaching  area  in  social 
studies  shall  consist  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  semester  hours  distributed  as 
follows:  18  semester  hours  in  history,  including  6  semester  hours  in  American 
History,  6  semester  hours  in  European  History  and  History  or  PoHtical  Science 
490G;  a  minimum  of  6  semester  hours  each  in  the  following  fields — Political 
Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  and  Geography.  The  remaining  6  semester  hours 
may  be  taken  as  electives  in  social  studies. 

1.  Business 

Miss  Milliken  Mr.  Prewitt  Mr.  Hacker 

Mrs.  Martin  Mr.  Newport 

OBJECTIVES: 

1.  To  develop  skills  and  knowledge  useful  for  a  career  in  business 

2.  To  train  business  teachers  and  encourage  graduate  study 

3.  To  develop  an  understanding  of  the  place  of  business  in  everyday  living. 
Requirements  for  a  Major  in   Accounting.   Twenty-four  semester  hours   in 

Accounting. 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Business.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  including 
Business  111,  112  or  equivalent,  Business  191,  192,  and  Economics  341  or  342. 
A  thirty-hour  major  in  Business-Secretarial  Practice  shall  include  eight  hours  in 
Secretarial  Practice  courses.  A  thirty-hour  major  in  Business- Accounting  shall 
include  eight  hours  in  Accounting. 

At  least  nine  semester  hours  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned  at 
Union  in  the  major  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  a  major. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Accounting.  Eighteen  semester  hours  in  Ac- 
counting. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Business.  Eighteen  semester  hours  including 
Business  111,  112  or  equivalent,  and  Business  191. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Secretarial  Practice.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
including  Business  111,  112  or  equivalent.  Business  121,   122  and  331. 

At  least  six  hours  of  courses  numbered  300  or  above  must  be  earned  at 
Union  in  the  minor  field.  Business  371  cannot  be  used  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  a  minor. 

Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business.  Forty-eight  semester  hours,  including 
twenty-four  hours  in  Accounting,  six  hours  in  Business  Law,  and  six  hours  in 
Economics,  including  Economics  341  or  342. 

In  addition  the  student  must  complete  one  minor  of  eighteen  hours  and 
meet  all  general  college  requirements  except  foreign  language. 
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Requirements  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education.  Forty-eight  semester  hours 
plus  a  course  in  Methods  of  Teaching  Business.  The  following  courses  are  re- 
quired :  Eight  hours  in  Accounting,  fourteen  hours  in  Secretarial  Practice,  eighteen 
hours  in  General  Business,  and  eight  hours  of  electives  in  Business.  In  addition 
the  student  must  meet  the  requirements  for  a  Provisional  High  School  Certificate 
on  pages  61  and  62. 

Business   111.     Elementary  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Keyboard,  skill  building  technique,  knowledge  and  care  of  the  machine.  A 
student  with  one  or  more  high  school  units  in  typewriting  cannot  take  this 
course  for  credit.  Non-business  students  may  elect  this  course.  Three  class 
periods  per  week  with  practice  periods  arranged. 

Business   112.     Intermediate  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Speed  building,  business  letters  and  envelopes,  and  tabulation.  Three  class 
periods  per  week.  First  and  second  semesters. 

Business   121.     Elementary  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  Diamond  Jubilee  Series. 

Business   122.     Intermediate  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Continuation  of  Business  121. 

Business   151.     Introduction  to  Business.  Three  hours 

Forms  of  business  ownership,  marketing,  personnel  management,  finance,  and 
government  regulations. 

Business   171.     Business  Mathematics.  Three  hours 

Fundamental  processes  involving  percentage,  interest,  discount,  payroll,  taxes, 
and  financial  statements.  Second  semester. 

Business   191-192.     Principles  of  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Procedures  in  journalizing,  posting,  financial  statements,  adjusting  and  clos- 
ing entries,  controlling  accounts,  and  the  voucher  system. 

Business  211.     Advanced  Typewriting.  Two  hours 

Legal  documents,  manuscript  writing,  copying  from  rough  drafts,  and  an 
office  practice  set.  Speed,  accuracy,  and  production  are  stressed.  Prerequisite: 
Business  112  or  equivalent.  Second  semester. 

Business  221.     Advanced  Shorthand.  Three  hours 

Emphasis   placed    on   speed   in   taking   dictation   and  in   transcribing   notes. 

Prerequisites:  Business  122  and  112  or  equivalent.  Offered  on  sufficient 
demand. 

Business  261.     Office  Machines.  Two  hours 

Skill  building  in  the  use  of  common  office  machines,  including  the  adding 
machine,  calculator,  comptometer,  posting,  duplicator,  and  keypunch.  Pre- 
requisite: Business   111   or  equivalent.   Second  semester. 
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Business  272.     Principles  of  Marketing.    (See  Economics  272.) 

Business  301,  302.     Business  Correspondence.  Three  hours 

Essentials  of  mailable  business  correspondence. 

Business  311.     Salesmanship.  Three  hours 

The  salesman's  training  and  his  responsibility  to  the  consumer.  Second 
semester. 

Business  321.     Payroll  Tax  Accounting.  Two  hours 

The  Social  Security  Act  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages 
and  salaries,  the  preparation  of  state  and  Federal  tax  returns,  and  the  use 
of  data  processing  systems  in  payroll  accounting.  Prerequisite:  Business  191, 
192. 

Business  331.     Secretarial   Practice.  Three  hours 

The  development  of  office  proficiency.  Prerequisites:  Business  112  or  equiva- 
lent. Offered  on  sufficient  demand. 

Business  351.     Office  Management.  Three  hours 

Office  building,  equipment,  personnel  supervision,  control  of  office  activities. 

Business  361.     Insurance.  Three  hours 

Insurance  contracts  and  the  fields  of  insurance  including  fire,  marine,  casu- 
alty, social,  disability,  life,  and  property. 

Business  362.     Principles    of    Finance.    (See    Economics    262.) 

Business  371.     Methods  of  Teaching  Business  Subjects.  Three  hours 

Methods,  techniques,  and  materials  used  in  teaching  Business.  This  course  is 
required  for  an  Area  in  Business  Education. 

Business  381,  382.     Data  Processing.  Three  hours 

Principles  of  operation,  control  panel  wiring,  and  general  applications  of 
IBM  punched  card  equipment  including  the  IBM  26  printing  keypunch,  082 
card  sorter,  402  accounting  machine,  514  reproducing  punch,  085  card 
collator,  and  the  548  interpreter.  Accounting  applications  with  case  problem 
assignments  on  a  team  basis  will  cover  invoicing,  accounts  payable,  inventory 
control,  and  payroll. 

Business   391.     Intermediate  Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  statements,  working  capital  items,  investments,  corporate  capital, 
statement  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Business   192. 

Business  392.     Advanced   Accounting.  Four  hours 

Accounting  for  partnerships  and  joint  ventures,  income  measurement  in 
installment  sales  and  consignments,  home  office  and  branch  units,  consoli- 
dated income  statements,  balance  sheets,  and  surplus  statements.  Prerequisite: 
Business  391. 

Business  401.     Statistics.    (See  Economics  401.) 
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Business  402.     Investments.    (See  Economics  402.) 

Business  411,  412.     Business    Law.  Three  hours 

Lav/s  dealing  with  contracts,  agency,  employment,  bailment,  transportation, 
real  and  personal  property,  leases,  and  bankruptcy. 

Business  421.     Cost  Accounting.  Three  hours 

Methods  of  assembling  cost  data  for  materials,  labor,  and  overhead  con- 
sumed in  a  manaufacturing  enterprise.  Prerequisite:  Business  391.  Second 
semester. 

Business  491.     Auditing.  Three  hours 

Verification,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting  records.  A  complete 
audit  practice  set  is  included.  Prerequisite:  Business  391. 

Business  492.     Income  Tax  Accounting.  Two  hours 

Practice  in  preparing  returns  for  individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations 
under  the  Federal  Income  Tax  law.  Prerequisite:   Business    192. 

Business  495-496.     Special  Problems  in  Business.  Three  hours 

Independent  projects  for  advanced  students.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
head  of  the  department. 
The  following  courses  are  counted  as  Business. 

Economics  341,  342.     Principles  of  Economics. 

Economics  382.     Consumer  Economics. 

Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking. 

^  2.  Economics 

Mr.  Prewitt  Mr.  Newport 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Economics:  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Economics   272.     Principles  of  Marketing.  Three  hours 

An  analysis  of  marketing  functions  and  methods  relating  to  producer,  middle- 
man, and  consumer. 

Economics  322.     Economic  Geography.    (See  Geography  322.) 

Economics  341,  342.     Principles   of   Economics.  Three  hours 

Elementary  economic  theory  of  prices,  national  income,  production,  and 
employment. 

Economics  351.     Current    Sogio-Economig    Problems.    (See    Sociology   351.) 

Economics  362.     Principles  of  Finance.  Three  hours 

Basic  principles  of  finance  including  monetary  and  credit  systems,  the  demand 
for  funds  in  the  capital  market,  factors  affecting  the  supply  of  funds,  and 
monetary  and  credit  policies. 
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Economics  382.     Consumer   Economics.  Three  hours 

(Also  Home  Economics  382).  The  role  of  the  consumer  in  handling  his 
money. 

Economics  392.     Money  and  Banking.  Three  hours 

National  banking  system,  nature  and  functions  of  money,  the  importance  of 
credit,  relation  of  money  and  credit  to  prices,  bank  deposits,  and  loans. 
Prerequisite:  Economics  341  or  342.  First  semester. 

Economics  401.     Statistics.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  mathematics  involved  in  statistical  analysis  and  the  effective 
use  of  statistical  data  in  decision  making. 

Economics  402.     Investments.  Three  hours 

An  introduction  to  investments  including  public  and  corporate  securities 
and  the  security  markets.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  various  investment 
policies  and  practices  and  to  tax  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  a  personal  portfolio.  Prerequisites:  Economics  341,  342, 
Business  191,  192. 


3.  Geography 
Miss  Wilkes 

Geography  121.     Principles    of   Geography.  Three  hours 

Landmarks  of  the  world  as  related  to  climatic  patterns.  This  is  the  basic 
course  in  college  geography. 

Geography  322.  Economic  Geography.  (Also  Economics  322)  Three  hours 
Regional  world  geography;  a  survey  of  industries;  natural  and  cultural  en- 
vironments; analysis  of  economic  factors  in  current  international  affairs. 

Geography  331.     Geography  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Three  hours 
Geographic  regions  of  United  States  and  Canada;  human  activities  within 
these  regions;  interpretation  of  these  activities  in  relationship  to  natural 
environment  and  cultural  background  of  the  peoples;  attention  to  economic 
and  political  relations  of  these  countries  to  other  regions. 

Geography  332.     Geography  of  Africa.  Three  hours 

Physical  structure  and  natural  conditions,  with  their  actualities  and  potenti- 
alities of  use  by  man;  native  societies  and  stages  of  development;  White 
Africa;  Black  Africa;  far-reaching  significance  of  European  settlements  and 
establishment  of  colonial  system;  recent  emergence  of  nationalism  with 
political,  social,  and  economic  consequences;  acute  racial  antagonisms;  future 
of  white  man  in  Africa;  problems  of  progress  and  lack  of  progress. 
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Geography  341.     Geography  of  Europe.  Three  hours 

Study  of  today's  Europe  and  Britain  and  their  economic  and  political  develop- 
ments; natural  and  human  resources  of  these  areas;  adjustments  made  by 
man  to  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  conditions;  mutual  importance  of 
Europe  and  United  States. 

History  and  Political  Science 

Mr.  Bradley  Mr.  Priestley  Mr.  Oh 

Miss  Milieu  Mr.  Oxendine  Mr.  Criss 

Objectives:  to  inform  the  student  of  the  principal  historical  developments 
of  the  past  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him  to  comprehend  the  conditions  of  the 
present  world;  and  to  enable  him  to  promote  his  personal  welfare  and  that  of 
society. 

PRE-LAW 

Most  law  schools  require  applicants  to  take  the  national  Law  School  Admis- 
sion Test  either  as  a  primary  requirement  or  for  those  with  minimum  academic 
records.  The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  recommends  a  program  of 
broad  liberal  education  including  work  in  the  following  fields:  English,  history  and 
political  science,  mathematics,  economics,  accounting,  foreign  language,  and 
philosophy.  At  Union  the  student  should  follow  the  general  curriculum  (page  48) 
for  his  first  two  years.  The  last  two  years  may  be  planned  with  the  aid  of  his 
advisor.  After  the  completion  of  three  years'  work  at  Union  College,  students 
ran  earn  a  combined  degree.    (See  page  50) 

4.  History 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  History.  Twenty-four  or  thirty  semester  hours, 
of  which  twelve  hours  must  be  in  European  history,  nine  hours  in  American 
history,  and  History  490. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  History.  Eighteen  semester  hours,  of  which  six 
must  be  in  European  history,  and  six  hours  in  American  history. 

History  111.     American  History.  Three  hours 

The  European  and  Colonial  backgrounds;  the  struggle  for  independence 
and  stability  of  political  institutions;  the  rule,  decay  and  overthrow  of 
Federalism;  the  reign  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy;  expansion  and  sectional 
controversies;  the  great  civil  conflict  and  its  immediate  aftermath. 

History  112.     American  History.  Three  hours 

Post-bellum  America;  the  great  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  last 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century;  emergence  as  a  world  power;  the  voice 
of  reform;  the  turbulent  twenties  and  economic  collapse;  the  Second  World 
War,  together  with  the  place  of  the  United  States  in  the  new  space-minded 
world. 
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History  221.     Kentucky  History.  Three  hours 

The  early  westward  movement;  completion  of  statehood;  participation  in 
the  national  wars  against  Britain  and  Mexico;  the  expansionist  movements; 
the  fratricidal  war  in  Kentucky;  political  growth  of  the  Commonwealth;  the 
contribution  of  the  state  in  art,  architecture,  science,  literature,  music,  and 
political  leadership. 

History  241.     American  Economic  History.  Three  hours 

The  physiographic  factors  and  colonial  background;  growth  of  agriculture, 
transportation,  communication,  and  trade  to  1860;  the  westward  movement; 
the  components  of  an  industrial  society;  labor,  reform  movements,  protests 
of  the  agrarians,  finance  capitalism,  the  machine,  and  the  tariff;  the  place 
of  government  in  our  national  economy. 

History  321.     Latin  America.  Three  hours 

Physiographic  features  and  climatic  conditions;  Aboriginal  and  European 
backgrounds;  the  Spanish  Conquest;  colonial  institutions  and  problems  of 
cultural  assimilation;  the  wars  of  independence. 

History  322.     Latin  America.  Three  hours 

Post  independence;  struggles  for  political  stability;  national  problems  of 
liberalism,  conservatism,  nationalism,  population  growth  and  land  tenure; 
foreign  intervention  and   Pan  Americanism;   Twentieth   Century  outlook. 

History  331.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  various  phases  of  the  Renaissance;  France,  Russia,  and  Teutonic  Europe 
in  rivalry;  the  imperialism  of  the  new  national  states;  the  old  regime,  and 
the  French  Revolution;  from  the  world  of  Napoleon  to  Metternichism. 

History  332.     Modern  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  triumph  of  reaction  after  Waterloo;  the  forces  of  Romanticism,  nation- 
alism, and  Liberalism;  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  decades;  the  triumph 
of  Italian  and  German  nationalism;  the  economic,  scientific,  and  cultural 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  cenutr>';  the  growth  of  the  new  imperialism;  the 
background  of  the  First  World  War,  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  disintegration  of  the  monarchies. 

History  341.     Modern  Britain  to  1900.   (Formerly  231)  Three  hours 

The  medieval  background;  the  Tudor  period;  the  religious  and  literary 
Renaissance;  trade,  exploration,  and  the  growth  of  capitalism;  parliament 
versus  king,  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration;  the  struggle 
for  overseas  empire;  the  era  of  reform,  and  Victorian  Britain  under  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli. 

History  353.     Church  History.    (See  Religion  353) 

History  361.     The  American  Frontier.  Three  hours 

Western  problems  of  independence;  from  the  trans-Appalachian  line  to  the 
Mississippi;  conquest  of  the  Spanish,  French,  Indian,  British,  and  natural 
barriers;  the  problems  of  the  miners,  cattlemen,  farmers,  and  the  transpor- 
tation frontier. 
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History  371.     Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.  Three  hours 

The  ante-bellum  world  of  the  cotton  South  and  the  industrial  North;  slavery, 
the  triumph  of  sectionalism;  secession  and  war;  domestic  phases  of  the  strug- 
gle; the  contest  by  force;  the  collapse  of  the  Confederacy;  political  recon- 
struction and  its  continuing  effect  on  American  thought. 

History  382.     United  States  Social  and  Intellectual 

History  Since  1865  Three  hours 

The  passing  of  slavery;  the  new  humanitarian  movements;  the  rise  of  capital, 
labor,  and  higher  education;  the  arts  and  sciences;  the  new  immigration; 
the  era  of  social  legislation;  society  and  technological  advances;  the  place 
of  the  Negro;  the  impact  of  two  world  wars  and  the  recession;  world  leader- 
ship and  American  social  repercussions. 

History  411.     Medieval  Civilization.  Three  hours 

The  collapse  of  Rome;  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians;  rise  of  the  papacy; 
characteristic  medieval  culture,  and  reform  movements;  the  contest  between 
the  papacy  and  the  imperialists;  the  revival  of  trade  and  commerce;  the 
rise  of  towns;  the  germs  of  nationalism. 

History  431.     History  of  Russia.  Three  hours 

The  decline  of  Kiev,  the  Tatar  invasion  and  the  rise  of  Muscovy;  Russia 
under  the  first  Rcananovs;  expansion  and  participation  in  power  politics  of 
Europe;  rumblings  and  unrest;  First  World  War  and  collapse  of  imperial 
Russia;  the  Soviet  revolution  and  its  aftermath;  World  War  II  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  leader  in  world  affairs. 

History  442G.     Britain  in  the  Twentieth  Century.  Three  hours 

A  detailed  study  of  the  political,  economic  and  social  ideas  and  events  re- 
sponsible for  the  rise  of  the  Labour  Party;  the  changing  role  of  Britain  in 
world  affairs  after  World  Wars  I  and  II;  the  depression  years;  the  declining 
estabUshment;  the  welfare  state;  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  and  the 
Common  Market. 

History  450G.     Recent  European  History.  Three  hours 

The  peace  settlements  after  World  War  I;  the  rise  of  the  Soviet,  Fascist, 
and  Nazi  regimes;  the  world  of  the  modern  dictator;  the  prelude  to  World 
War  II;  the  defeat  of  the  Axis;  the  domination  of  the  post-war  era  by 
antagonistic  Western  and  Soviet  blocs;  the  League  of  Nations,  the  United 
Nations  and  regional  alliances  as  agencies  of  peace. 

History  45  1G.     The  Ancient  Near  East.  Three  hours 

The  first  civilizations;  the  land  empires  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Hit- 
tites,  Assyrians,  and  Hebrews;  the  sea  kingdoms  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean; 
rise  of  the  Greek  city  states  and  the  struggle  with  Persia;  the  thought,  culture, 
and  quarrels  of  ancient  Greece;  the  empire  of  Alexander. 

History  452G.     The  History  of  the  Roman  World.  Three  hours 

Rise  of  the  peninsular  republic;  expansion,  conquest,  and  the  Punic  Wars; 
the  decline  of  the  Republic;  the  extraordinary  commands  and  the  principate; 
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Augustan  culture  and  society;  imperial  despotism  and  military  anarchy;  rise 
of  Christianity  and  the  decay  of  Rome. 

History   461G,    462G.      American    Diplomacy.    (See    Political    Science    461G, 
462G) 

History  471.     History  of  the  Near  East.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  the  political,  economic,  and  cultural  history  of  the  Near  East 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  period  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  present. 

History  472.     History  of  the  Far  East.  Three  hours 

A  study  of  poHtical,  economic,  and  cultural  history  in  the  Far  East,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  role  of  China,  India,  and  Japan  in  the  modern  world. 

History  490G.     Seminar  in  Research.   (Also  Political  Science  490G) 

Two  or  three  hours 
Gathering  and  criticism  of  data;  bibliographies  and  aids;  problems  in  his- 
toriography; composition  including  the  outline,  preliminary  draft,  footnotes, 
bibliographies,  and  the  final  monograph.  Required  of  all  History  majors  and 
Social  Science  area  students.  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  instructor. 

History  495-496.     Specialized  Reading  in  History.  Three  hours 

Designed  for  seniors  majoring  or  minoring  in  history.  Intensive  reading  in 
the  field  of  the  individual's  special  interest.  Oral  and  written  reports,  and 
examinations  will  check  the  quality  of  reading  done.  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  instructor. 

History  521.     American  Colonial  Culture.  Two  or  three  hours 

The  background — European,  American,  and  the  planting;  life  and  culture; 
travel,  everyday  life,  and  intellectual  pursuits;  economic  enterprises: — capi- 
talism, commerce,  household  industries;  the  laborer  and  colonial  craftsman; 
the  frontier  agriculture,  lessons  in  self  government. 

History  531.     American  Revolutionary  Era.  Three  hours 

The  background  of  the  Revolution;  Continental  Congress  and  the  Confed- 
eration at  work;  internal  problems  and  strife;  military  and  naval  events; 
foreign  relations;  the  road  to  final  independence  and  peace. 

History  541.     The  Jacksonian  Era.  Two  or  three  hours 

A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  diplomatic,  and  social  history  of  the 
period  from  1828  to  1848;  the  conflict  between  sectional  and  class  interests; 
special  problems  of  the  tariff,  expansion,  national  improvements,  banks,  and 
slavery;  the  emergence  of  the  philosophy  of  Jacksonian  democracy. 

History  551.     Studies  in  the  Civil  War  and 

Reconstruction  Eras.  Two  or  three  hours 

Synthesis  of  the  factors  leading  to  secession;  constitutional  aspects  of  seces- 
sion; operation  of  the  Confederate  government;  public  opinion  and  the  press 
in  the  North  and  South;  the  critical  military  campaigns;  the  conservative  and 
radical  conflict  within  the  Union;  political  history  of  the  war  period;  the 
presidential-congressional  impasse;  congressional  reconstruction  at  work;  the 
effect  of  the  conflict  on  American  life. 
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History  583.     Recent  American  History.  Two  or  three  hours 

An  evaluation  of  the  Progressive  Era;  the  background  of  World  War  I,  its 
prosecution,  and  its  aftermath;  the  decade  of  the  1920's  as  a  causation  of 
the  economic  and  idealogical  upheavals  of  the  1930's;  the  Second  World 
War  and  the  struggle  of  the  nation  to  meet  the  powerful  international  chal- 
lenges to  our  American  institutions. 

History  595.     Advanced  Specialized  Readings  in  History.  Three  hours 


5.  Political  Science 

Requirements  for  a  Major  in  Political  Science.  Twenty-four  or  thirty  semes- 
ter hours. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Political  Science.  Eighteen  semester  hours. 

Political  Science   111.     American  National  Government.  Three  hours 

The  structure  and  function  of  our  national  government;  political  parties  and 
the  obligations  of  the  citizen;  public  administration;  the  functions  of  the 
three  branches  of  national  government — the  presidency,  congress,  and  the 
courts. 

Political  Science  212.     American  State  and  Local  Government. 

Three  hours 
The  organization  of  the  state  government;  state  government  at  work;  rela- 
tionships between  the  states  and  government  at  the  national  level;  local 
government  in  counties,  small  towns,  and  the  large  municipalities.  Case 
studies  in  Kentucky  local  government. 

Political  Science  241.     International  Relations.  Three  hours 

Conflicts,  international  law,  diplomatic  practices,  and  the  art  of  negotiation; 
the  forces  of  anarchy,  violence,  colonialism,  and  nationalism;  the  heritage  of 
Fascism,  the  challenge  of  Communism,  and  the  defense  of  democracy;  the 
quest  for  world  order  through  international  organizations. 

Political  Science  351.     Political  Parties.  Three  hours 

The  rise,  organization,  methods,  and  place  of  the  major  and  minor  political 
parties  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  An  historical  approach  to  the  study  of 
political  parties  with  an  intensive  study  of  political  leaders,  platforms,  political 
issues,  and  campaigns  from  colonial  times  to  the  present. 

Political  Science  442G.     Contemporary  International 

Problems  Three  hours 

A  study  of  selective  problems  in  international  relations  arising  from  the 
changing  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  western  society.  The  course 
will  include  discussion  of  contemporary  Britain;  Anglo-American  relations; 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  the  foreign  policies  of  the  major 
European  powers. 
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Political  Science  461G.     American  Diplomacy.   (Also  History  461G) 

Three  hours 
Colonial  and  revolutionary  background;  development  of  the  basic  policies 
of  isolation,  neutrality,  and  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine;  expansion 
and  the  dawn  of  Asiastic  interests;  the  Civil  War  phase;  the  major  crises 
with  Britain  and  Spain;  beginnings  of  imperialism. 

Political  Science  462G.     American  Diplomacy.   (Also  History  462G) 

Three  hours 
The  place  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power;  development  of  Pan- 
Americanism;  the  diplomacy  of  the  two  world  wars,  the  retreat  from  isola- 
tion, and  the  Korean  confUct;  international  cooperation  in  an  atomic-space 
age  dominated  by  Western  and  Soviet  blocs. 

Political  Science  471.     Political  Theory  and  Thought.  Three  hours 

The  nature,  scope,  and  methods  of  political  science;  development  of  political 
thought  from  ancient  to  modern  times;  the  philosophy  of  the  idealogical 
variations;  the  democratic  concept  of  the  function  of  government.  RE- 
QUIRED of  all  political  science  majors  and  minors. 

Political  Science  48  1G.     Comparative  Government — European. 

Three  hours 
A  study  of  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  distinctive  features  of  their  political  heritage, 
governmental  structure,  national  and  local  administration,  legal  system  and 
social  institutions. 

Political  Science  490G.     Seminar  in  Research.  Three  hours 

Required  of  all   Political  Science  majors. 

Political  Science  495,  496.  Readings  in  Political  Science.  Three  hours 
A  course  designed  to  allow  specialized  and  independent  reading  in  the  field 
of  the  student's  interest.   Open  only  to  Seniors. 

6.  Sociology 
Mr.  Eickhoff  Miss  Millen  Mr.  Murphy 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology.  Eighteen  semester  hours  including 
Principles  of  Sociology. 

Requirements  for  a  Minor  in  Sociology  and  Economics.  Twenty-four  semes- 
ter hours  including  Principles  of  Sociology.  Six  semester  hours  of  Economics  are 
required  and  a  minimum  of  fifteen  semester  hours  in  Sociology. 

Sociology  131.     Principles  of  Sociology.  Three  hours 

The  point  of  view  of  sociology,  as  a  body  of  scientific  knowledge  about 
human  relationships;  its  basic  data,  research  procedures,  and  technical  vocab- 
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ulary.  Stress  on  effective  study,  and  on  the  development,  through  maximum 
class  participation  by  students,  of  the  ability  to  deal  with  materials  of  social 
significance  and  to  express  effectively  one's  considered  viewpoint.  Required 
of  all  majors  and  minors  in  Sociology. 

Sociology  271.     Marriage  and  the  Family. 

(Also  Home  Economics   271)  Three  hours 

Background  experiences  in  the  lives  of  young  people  leading  up  to  courtship 
and  marriage;  the  establishment  and  functioning  of  the  home,  with  related 
biological  and  social  factors.  Emphasis  upon  changing  attitudes  toward  fam- 
ily relationships,  some  of  the  problems  involved,  and  suggested  solutions. 

Sociology  321.     Recreational  Leadership. 
(See  Physical  Education  321) 

Sociology  351.     Current  Socio-Economic  Problems. 

(Also  Economics  351)  Three  hours 

A  course  designed  to  aid  students  in  meeting  their  responsibilities  by  making 
them  better  acquainted  with  the  economic,  political  and  cultural  environment 
in  which  they  are  living.  The  development  of  social  and  economic  institutions, 
the  influence  of  science,  technology  and  population  growth  on  society  and  the 
problems  of  social  change  will  be  discussed. 

Sociology  401G.     Counseling  and  Guidance.   (See  Psychology  401G) 

Sociology  42  1G.     Rural  and  Urban  Community.  Three  hours 

Variations  in  social  organization  among  communities  ranging  along  the  rural- 
urban  continuum.  Emphasis  on  social  change  as  affecting  institutions  and 
values;  upon  migration,  regional  problems,  and  methods  of  analyzing  com- 
munity situations.  Prerequisite:   Sociology   131   or  equivalent. 

Sociology  430G.     Social  Psychology.   (See  Psychology  430G) 

Sociology  43  1G.     Personality  and  Social  Adjustment. 
(See  Psychology  43 IG) 

Sociology  44  1G.     Cultural  Anthropology.  Three  hours 

Basic  anthropological  principles  and  methods,  giving  some  perspective  on  the 
cultures  of  the  world,  and  considerable  detail  regarding  a  few.  Emphasis  on 
principles  that  should  be  observed  in  inter-cultural  contacts,  particularly  in 
under-developed  areas.  Intended  to  provide  a  rudimentary  background  for 
participation  in  projects  of  international  cooperation.  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
131   or  equivalent.  Alternate  years.   Offered  on  demand. 

Sociology  46  1G.     Criminology.  Three  hours 

Crime  and  delinquency;  constitutional  and  environmental  factors  in  anti- 
social behavior.  Crime  prevention  programs;  corrective  institutions.  Special 
attention  to  juvenile  delinquents.  Prerequisite:  Sociology  131  or  equivalent. 
Second  semester. 
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Sociology  495-496.     Problems  in  Sociology.  Three  hours 

Designed  for  the  advanced  student  able  to  do  independent  work  in  sociology. 
Work  on  a  specific  problem,  with  appropriate  reports.  Prerequisites:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department  and  the  Dean.  Credit  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged on  basis  of  problem  selected. 

Sociology  595.     Advanced  Problems  in  Sociology.  Three  hours 

Work  on  special  problems  for  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisite:  Permis- 
sion of  the  head  of  the  department  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  Studies. 


The  Directories 


BOARD     OF     TRUSTEES 

OFFICERS    OF    THE    BOARD 

R.  Lee  Blackwell    President 

Leo  a.  Geiss    Vice  President 

C.  Nevil  White    Secretary 

S.  Laws  Parks Treasurer 
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BOARD   OF   TRUSTEES 


Robert  L.  Anderson,  Edgemont  Road,  Maysville,  Kentucky     41056 

James  W.  Averitt,  Methodist  Children's  Home,  Versailles,  Ky.     40383 

Robert  E.  Barker,  P.  O.  Box  3466,  Kingsport,  Tennessee     37664 

R.  Lee  Blackwell,  Kentucky  Home  Life  Building,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40202 

C.  B.  Cawood,  Harlan,  Kentucky     40831 

Edward  L.  Cawood,  Bank  of  Harlan,  Harlan,  Kentucky     40831 

H.  T.  Chandler,  4008  Norbourne  Boulevard,  Louisville,  Ky.     40207 

David  F.  Cocks,  2540  Woodbourne  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40205 

Donald  W.  Durham,  1716  S.  Limestone  St.,  Lexington,  Kentucky     40503 

J.  Stanley  Faulkner,  135  Riverside  Pkwy.,  Ft.  Thomas,  Ky.     41075 

Richard  B.  Fenley,  P.  O.  Box  E,  Valley  Station,  Ky.     40172 

Leo  A.  Geiss,  P.  O.  Box  546,  St.  Charles,  Illinois     60174 

Carl  Haggard,  124  Basset  Avenue,  Lexington,  Kentucky     40502 

Walter  J.  Heddesheimer,  Central  National  Bank,   123  West  Prospect,  Cleveland, 

Ohio     44115 
Elmer  D.  Hinkle,  2089  Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Kentucky     40504 
Frank  B.  Hulse,  Jr.,  4613  Southern  Pkwy.,  Louisville,  Ky.     40214 
J.  I.  Meyer,  P.  O.  Box  311,  Pikeville,  Kentucky     41501 
William  E.  Nau,  P.  O.  Box  209,  Barbourville,  Ky.     40906 
Mrs.  Sam  A.  Overstreet,  2501  Denham  Road,  Louisville,  Ky.     40205 
James  E.  Parker,  2714  Lamont  Road,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40205 
L.  D.  Sweazy,  The  Woodford  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  Versailles,  Kentucky 

40383 
Kenneth  H.  Tuggle,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.     20423 
E.  Wade  Weldon,  2107  Lauderdale  Rd.,  Louisville,  Kentucky     40205 
Ralph  G.  Wesley,  326  N.  Ft.  Thomas  Avenue,  Fort  Thomas,  Ky.     41075 
C.  Nevil  White,  303  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Somerset,  Kentucky     42501 

ASSOCIATE    TRUSTEES 

James  F.  Blair,  P.  O.  Box  318,  Barbourville,  Kentucky     40906 

Crawford  C.  Edmonds,   1464  Lewis  Drive,  Lakewood,  Ohio     44107 

Richard  L.  Eubanks,  2100  Section  Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio     45237 

Herbert  A.  Littleton,  830  N.  Limestone  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio     45502 

John  M.  Robsion,  600  Lido  Drive,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida     33301 

Jacob  Sharrah,  316  Washington  Avenue,  Havertown,  Pennsylvania     19082 

Fred  R.  Stevens,  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corp.,  33  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 

Illinois     60603 
Robert  Viall,  214  College  St.,  Barbourville,  Kentucky     40906 
Cecil  Wilson,  Knox  Street,  Barbourville,  Kentucky     40906 

EX-OFFICIO    MEMBERS 

Roy  H.  Short,   1115  S.  Fourth  Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
Mahlon  A.  Miller,  Union  College,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 
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THE   ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  a.  Miller,  B.S.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  D.D,  Baldwin  Place 

President  of  the  College 
B.S.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1943;  B.D.,  Drew  Theological  Seminary, 
1950;  S.T.M.,  ibid,  1952;  D.D.,  Union  College,  1959;  Case  Institute  of 
Technology,  evening,  1943-45;  Western  Reserve  University,  evening 
1945-46;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  summers  1948,  1949;  Zurich  Uni- 
versity, Switzerland,  1952-53;  Tuebingen  University,  Germany,  1953-54. 

CoNV/AY  Boatman,  A.B.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  L.H.D.  223  Woodview 

Drive,  Decatur,  Georgia 

President  Emeritus  of  the  College 


John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  623  N.  Main  Street 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky,  1941;  Ed.D.,  ibid,   1952. 

Andrew  R.  Eickhoff,  B.S.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.  916  North  Main  Street 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 
B.S.,  Loyola  College,  1944;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University,  1949;  Ph.D.,  Bos- 
ton University,    1953;  Certificate  in  Ecumenics,  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1955-56. 

J.  Howard  Allen,  A.B.,  M.A.,  P.E.D.  1  Langford  Apartments 

Dean  of  Students 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1949;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951;  P.E.D., 
Indiana  University,  1956. 

James  F.  Blair,  D.B.A. 

Consultant  in  the  Business  Office  and  Development  Office 
Graduate,  Union  College  Academy,  1921;  D.B.A.,  Pacific  University. 

Clarence  H.  Chadwell,  B.S.  in  Ed.  343  Catron  Avenue 

Bookkeeper  and  Assistant  Treasurer 
B.S.   in   Ed.,   Union   College,    1953;    Eastern   Kentucky    State    College, 
1960-61  First  Semester. 

Charles  Hansel,  A.B.,  M.A.  310  N.  Main  Street 

Director  of  Religious  Life 
A.B.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,   1957;   M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky 
State  College,  1960. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.A.  Edgewood  Drive 

Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
B.S.,  Union  College,   1952;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,   1957;  addi- 
tional graduate  study,  University  of  Kentucky,  1959-60. 
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Doris  L.  Mays,  B.S.,  M.A.  Box  138 

Acting  Dean  of  Women 
B.S.,  Union  College,  1951;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1956. 

S.  Laws  Parks,  B.S.  112  College  Park  Drive 

Business  Manager   and  Treasurer 
B.S.,    Athens    College,     1950;    George    Peabody    College,     1945-46-47; 
Scarritt  College,  Summer  1946;  University  of  Kentucky,  Summers  1954- 
55-56. 

Marshall  B.  Potter  108  College  Park  Drive 

Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Charles  C.  Saddler,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.  122  College  Park  Drive 

Assistant  to   the  President 
A.B.,  Oakland  City  College,   1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois,    1951; 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  summer  1950. 

Catherine  F.  Singer,  A.B.  501   N.  Main  Street 

Alumni  Secretary 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1932;  University  of  Chicago,  summer,  1932;  Union 
College,   1934-35;  Union  College,  summers   1936,    1961. 

Milton  H.  Townsend,  A.B.,  M.A.  126  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  College  Relations  and  Development 
A.B.,  Union  College,  1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1951. 

John  Edw^ard  Yatros,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  226  Sycamore  Street 

Academic  Projects  Developer 

Student  Counselor 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.   in   Ed.,   Concord   College,    1955;   M.A.,   West  Virginia  University, 

1960;  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,    1966. 


THE   FACULTY 

Education 

Charles  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  420  N.  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Professor  of  Education 
B.S.,  Millsaps  College,  1938;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, 1939;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College,  1948. 

John  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  623  N.  Main  Street 

Professor  of  Education 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,  1936;  M.A.,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, 1941;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1952. 
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Kathleen  Moore,  A.B.,  M.A.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 
A.B.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women,  1926;  M.A.,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  1929;  ibid.,  summers  1932,  1945;  Ohio  State 
University,    summer    1940;    University   of   Southern   California,    summer 
1958. 

H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A.  100  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 
B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  1947;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,    1951;   Indiana  University,  summer   1955;  University 
of   Kentucky,    summer    1956;    University    of   Tennessee,    winter,    spring, 
summer  1965. 

Gayle  Miles,  A.B.,  M.A.  103  College  Park  Drive 

Associate  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Union  College,  1940;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1954;  Eastern 

Kentucky  State  University,  summer  1966. 

John  Edward  Yatros,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  226  Sycamore  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.   in  Ed.,   Concord   College,    1955;  M.A.,  West  Virginia  University, 
1960;  Ed.D.,  Indiana  University,   1966. 


Fine  Arts 

Doris  Ann  Harding,  B.M.,  B.M.,  M.M.  134  Wall  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Piano 
B.M.,  (Voice)  Oklahoma  City  University,  1947;  B.M.,  (Piano)  Kansas 
City  Conservatory  of  Music,  1950;  M.M.,  Kansas  City  Conservatory  of 
Music,  1952;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  summer  1948;  Southern  Meth- 
odist University,  1957-59;  Studied  piano  with  Fay  Trumbull,  Maro 
Ajemian,  Wiktor  Labunski,  and  Gyorgy  Sandor.  Master  classes  in  piano 
with  Cortot  and  Guido  Agosti,  Chigiano  Musical  Academy,  Siena,  Italy, 
summer  1960. 

Allen   E.   Green,  B.M.,  M.M.  Bailey  Switch 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.,   Western   Michigan  University,    1959;   M.M.,   Indiana  University, 

1962,  ibid,  summer  1963.  Pupil  of  Julius  Stulberg,  David  Dawson,  Otto 

Wimmler,  in  Strings;  Wolfgang  Vacano,  in  Conducting. 

C.  Lenora  Trauger,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 
B.S.,  in  Art  Education,  New  York  University,  1930;  M.S.,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York,  College  at  Potsdam,  1956;  University  of  Rhode  Island, 
Slammer  1965. 
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Leo  Ernest  Dontghos,  B.S.,  M.M.  330  Catron  Avenue 

Instructor  of  Music 

B.S.,  Ohio  State  University,   1965;  M.M.,  Ohio  State  University,  1967. 

*Dennis   C.  Jackson,  B.A.,  M.M.  103  Powell  Drive 

Instructor  of  Music 
B.A.,    Texas    Wesleyan    College,    1960;    M.M.,    University    of    Wichita, 
1963.   Studied  voice  with  Arthur  Newman. 

James    Kowalsky,    B.M.,    M.M.  109  Grayson  Street 

Instructor  of  Brass  Instruments 

B.M.,   University   of  Wisconsin,    1957;   M.M.,   University  of  Wisconsin, 

1963;   Studied   trumpet  with  Donald  Whitaker,  Samuel  Krauss,  Arnold 

Jacobs,  and  Adolph  Herseth. 

Robert  G.  Miller,  A.B.,  M.A.  6  Langford  Apartments 

Instructor  of  Speech  and  Drama 
A.B.,  Tufts  University,   1965;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1967. 

Houston  M.   Price,  B.A.,  M.M.  Apt.  F.,  Detherage  Apts. 

Instructor  of  Piano  and  Organ 
B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina,   1964;  M.M.,  University  of  Illinois, 
1966.    Studied   piano  with   Hugh   Williamson,   Howard   Karp,    Soulima 
Stravinsky  and  Webster  Aitken.  Studied  organ  with  Gordan  Beaver  and 
Jerald  Hamilton. 

Edwina  Thedford,  B.M.Ed.,  M.C.M,  118  Coles  Court 

Instructor  of  Music 
B.M.Ed.,    Northwestern    State    College,     1960;    M.C.M.,    Southwestern 
Baptist  Seminary,  1963;  Louisiana  State  University,  1964-65. 

Susan  B.  Kowalsky,  B.M.  109  Grayson 

Teaching  Assistant  in  Music 

B.M.,    University   of   Wisconsin,    1964;   Piano   study  with   Tait   Sanford 

Barrows  and  Paul  Badura-Skoda.  Flute  study  with  Robert  Cole,  Donald 

Peck,  Aurel  Nicolet,  and  Samuel  Baron. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Herman   S.  Bush,  A.B.,  M.A.  104  College  Park  Drive 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Director  of  Athletics; 

Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

A.B.,  Kentucky  Wesleyan  College,   1948;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky, 

1949;  University  of  Kentucky,  summer  1953;  Indiana  University,  smn- 

mers  1963,  64,  65. 


) 
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Francis  X.  Sommer,  B.S.,  M.D.  146  pjne  Street 

Part-time  Professor  of  Health 
B.S.,  Harvard  University,  1936;  M.D.,  Yale  School  of  Medicine,  1940; 
Graduate  four  years  Residency  Training  and  First  Surgical  Service, 
Boston  City  Hospital,  1940-41,  1946-49;  Graduate  Residency  in  Gyne- 
cology, Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Brookline,  Mass.,  1949-50;  Graduate 
Fellow,  Malloi-y  Institute  of  Pathology,  Boston,  1950-51;  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Surgery  and  Gynecology,  Tufts  and  Harvard  Medical  Schools; 
Fellow  American  College  Surgeons;  Diplomat  American  Board  of 
Surgery. 

Frances  Patridge,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  101  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  Student  Activities 
Director  of  the  Student  Center 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Arkansas,   1943;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  Col- 
lege   for    Teachers,    1946;    University    of    Southern    California,    summer 
1958;  Indiana  University,  summer  1960. 

Donald  L.  Calitri,  B.S.,  M.A.  24  College  Courts 

Instructor   of  Physical  Education   and  Swimming   Coach 
B.S.,  Union  College,    1964;  M.A.,  Union  College,   1965. 

Sara  E.  Douce,  B.S.  Pfeiffer  Hall 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.,  Union  College,   1966;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  sum- 
mer 1966. 

Mildred  Hacker,  B.S.,  M.A.  112  College  Park  Drive 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 
B.S.,    Eastern    Kentucky    State    College,    1960;    M.A.,    Union    College, 
1965;  University  of  Tennessee,  summer  1966. 

Paul  S.  Moore,  A.B.,  M.S.  124  College  Park  Drive 

Athletic  Coach  and  Instructor  of  Physical  Education 
A.B.,  Union  College,    1959;   M.S.,   University  of  Tennessee,   1951,   ibid, 
summer   1963;   Indiana   University,  summer   1965. 


Languages 

W.   Gordon   Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  416  North  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Languages 

Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  University  of  Toronto,   1948;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University,  1949; 

University  of  Munich,  Germany,   1950-51;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Toronto, 

Canada,  1953. 
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Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  Rapp  Apartments 

Head  of  Department  of  English 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   Brown  University,    1931;   M.A.,   Brown  University,    1932;   Ph.D., 

University  of  Denver,  1951. 

Patience  Haggard,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  405  Manchester  Street 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Missouri,   1912;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  University  of  Missouri, 
1913;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri,  1923;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri, 
1930.  American  Academy  at  Rome,  summer  1925;  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies,  Athens,  Greece,  1925-26. 

Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  120  College  Park  Drive 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1919;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1926;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Iowa,  1932. 

Wilmer  K.  Trauger,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
A.B.,     Gettysburg    College;    A.M.,    Gettysburg    College,     1922;    Ph.D., 
Harvard  University,   1928. 

Winifred  Watts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  315  College  Street 

Professor  of  English 
B.A.,   Occidental  College,    1917;  M.A.,  University  of  California,    1927; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California,  1937. 

Mary  Ellen  Priestley,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.S.,    Middle   Tennessee    State,    1938;    M.A.,    George   Peabody  College, 
1943;  University  of  Missouri,  School  of  Journalism,  1946-47;  University 
College,  London,   1963-64;  Research  in  England,  1964-66;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama,   1967. 

Billy   M.   Stallcup,  B.S.,  M.A.  227  Sycamore  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  University,  1940;  M.A.,  New  York  University,  1957; 

University   of   Washington,   summers    1958-59;  University  of  Iowa,   fall 

1961;  University  of  New  Mexico,  summer  1963. 

Peter  Aberger,  Deutsches  Staatsexamen  7  Langford  Apartments 

Instructor  of  French  and  German 
University  of  Hamburg,  University  of  Wiirzburg. 

UwE   Frost,   Deutsches   Staatsexamen  7  Langford  Apartments 

Instructor  of  French 
University  of  Kiel. 
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Judy  Lu  MuClung,  A.B.,  M.A.  407 /2   College  Street 

Instructor  of  English 
A.B.,  University  of  Oklahoma,    1961:   M.A.,,   ibid,    1965.    University   of 
Oklahoma. 

Charles    Reed    Mitchell.    A.B.,    M.A.  237  South  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  English 
A.B.,  Union  College,   1965;  M.A.,  Indiana  University,   1967. 

Betty   K.   Townsend,   A.B.,   M.A.  126  College  Park  Drive 

Part-time  Instructor  of  English 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  College,   1942;  M.A.,  Western  Kentucky 
State  College,   1948. 


Religion  and  Philosophy 

Robert  D.   Matthews,   B.A.,   S.T.B.,   Ph.D.  337  South  Main  Street 

Chairman  of  Division  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Religion  and  Philosophy 

Frances  Landrum  Memorial  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,  Wheaton   College,    1944;   S.T.B.,  Boston  University,   1948;  Ph.D., 

Boston  University,   1961. 

Donald  Freeman,   B.S.,   M.A.,  B.D.  3  Langford  Apartments 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
B.S.,  Huron  College,  South  Dakota,  1957;  M.A.,  Oberlin  College,  1959; 
B.D.,  Oberlin  College,   1961;  Drew  University,   1961-. 

Arthur  E.  Talbert,  A.A.,  B.S.,  B.D.  124  College  Street 

Part-time  Instructor  of  Religion 
A.A.,  Los  Angeles  City  College,  1948;  B.S.,  U.C.L.A.,  1950;  B.D.,  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  1960. 


Science 

Frank  A.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  105  College  Park  Drive 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Sciences 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Biology 

Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,    University    of    Massachusetts,     1922;    M.A.,    Harvard    University, 

1925;  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University,  1927. 

Eugene  G.  Haas,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  422  North  Main  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,   University   of   Akron,    Ohio,    1920;   M.A.,   University   of   Toronto, 

Canada,   1921;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1935. 
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Norman  W.  Davis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.  116  College  Park  Drive 

Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,   University  of  Florida,    1930;   M.S.,   University  of  Florida,    1931; 
Ph.D.,  Cornell  University,  1933. 

EsTEFANA  N.  Herrera,  B.S.,  Nat.  S.D.  134  Wall  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 
B.S.,  Institute  of  Havana,  1940;  Nat.  S.D.,  University  of  Havana,  1945; 
University   of   Mississippi,   summers    1950-51;   Duke   University,   summer 
1955;  University  of  Miami,  semester  1955-56;  University  of  Louisville, 
summer  1965. 

Lawrence  R.  Jankovics,  Ph.D.  College  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Diploma,  Evotvos  University,  Budapest,  1953;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity,   1961;  National   Science  Foundation  Summer  Institute,  University 
of  Illinois,    1964;  National  Science  Foundation  Summer  Institute,  Oak 
Ridge  Institute  of  Nuclear  Studies,   1965. 

Nicholas  A.   Poulos,  B.S.,   Ph.D.  23  College  Courts 

Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1948;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University,  1957. 

Robert  K.   Wilson  Knox  Street 

Part-time  Laboratory  Instructor 
A.B.,  Union  College,   1963. 

Robert  R.  Riesz,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
A.B.,  Ripon  College,  1924;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1926;  Colum- 
bia  University,    1929-30;   University  of  Michigan,  summer   1959;   Oak 
Ridge  Institute  for  Nuclear  Studies,  summer  1963. 

Meyer   Salkover,   A.B.,   M.A.,    Ph.D.  4  Langford  Apartments 

Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.B.,   University  of   Cincinnati,    1917;   M.A.,   University  of  Cincinnati, 
1919;  Ph.D.,  Yale  University,   1925. 

May  Blackstock,  A.B.,  M.A.  121  College  Street 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
A.B.,    Meredith    College,    1918;    M.A.,    Brown    University,    1922;    West 
Virginia  University,  summers   1950,   1955;  University  of  Colorado,  sum- 
mer 1958;  University  of  Oregon,  summer   1959. 

*Carl   F.    Evans,   B.S.,   M.S.  221  Allison  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 
B.S.,    Miami    University,    Ohio,    1951;    M.S.,    Miami   University,    1956; 
additional  graduate  study,  Indiana  University. 
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Clevis   Don   Carter,  A.B.,   M.A,  135  pjne  Street 

Instructor  of  Physical  Science 
A.B.,  Union  College,   1959;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College,   1965. 

Mary  Alice  Lay,  B.S.,  M.S.  600  N.  Main  Street 

Instructor  of  Home  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1961;  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1964. 

Social  Studies 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  411  College  Street 

Chairman  of  the  Division  of  Social  Studies 

Head  of  the  Department  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

B.S.    in    Ed.,    Juniata    College,    1930;    M.A.,    University    of    Michigan, 

1934;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University,   1952. 

Andrew  R.  Eickhoff,  B.S.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Sociology 
B.S.,    Loyola    College,    1944;    S.T.B.,    Boston    University,    1949;    Ph.D., 
Boston  University,  1953;  Certificate  of  Ecumenics,  University  of  Geneva, 
Switzerland,   1955-56. 

Rena  Milliken,  A.B.,  M.A.  134  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Business 
George  Langford  Memorial  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
A.B.,  Western  Kentucky  State  Teachers  College,  1933;  M.A.,  George 
Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1945;  Bowling  Green  College  of  Com- 
merce, 1934-37;  Ford  Foundation  Fellowship,  Indiana  University,  sum- 
mer 1961;  Economics-in- Action  Fellowship,  Case  Institute  of  Technology, 
summer  1962. 

Samuel  Edward  Gerard  Priestley,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  B.S.,  MA.,  Ph.D.,  M.S.Sc. 

Professor  of  Political  Science 
New  College,  University  of  London,  1931-35;  B.D.,  Hartford  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  Connecticut,  1936;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  1937-38;  S.T.M.,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  1943;  B.S., 
Springfield  College,  Massachusetts,  1944;  M.A.,  New  York  University, 
1945;  Universidad  Nacional  de  Mexico,  1945-47;  Ph.D.,  New  York 
University,  1950;  M.S.Sc,  Graduate  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  New  York,  1952;  Research  Fellow,  Institute 
of  Historical  Research,  University  of  London,  1963-64;  Institute  of 
Commonwealth  Studies,  London,   1963-64. 

Ottis   Murphy,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.  126  Allison  Avenue 

Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
A.B.,   Morehead  Kentucky  State  College,   1953;  M.A.,  Morehead  Ken- 
tucky State  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Kentucky,  1966. 
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Ki  Song  Oh,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  7  Langford  Apartments 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,  Chuo  College,  Tokyo,  Japan,   1940;  L.L.B.,  Chuo  College,  1942; 
M.A.,   University  of   Pennsylvania,    1961;   Ph.D.,   University  of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

L.  D.  Prewitt,  B.A.,  LL.B.  8  Langford  Apartments 

Part-time  Associate  Professor  of  Business 
B.A.,  University  of  Iowa,  1925;  L.L.B.,  University  of  Iowa,  1925;  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  summer  1950;  Workshop  in  Family  Finance,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  summer  1951;  Danforth  Scholarship,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  summer  1952;  Business-Economic  Exchange  Fellow- 
ship, simimer  1954. 

Joe  C.  Hacker,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.  114  College  Park  Drive 

Director  of  Data  Processing  Center 
Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Union  College,   1950;  M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  Col- 
lege, 1960.  Workshop  in  Family  Finance,  University  of  Georgia,  summer 
1962;  University  of  Tennessee,  summers  1963,   1964,  1966. 

Sadie   W.    Martin,    B.S.,    M.A.  315   College  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Miami  University,  Ohio,  1937;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University, 
1940;  Graduate  Institute,  Arizona  State  University,   1960-61. 

J.  Larue  Millen,  B.S.,  M.Ed.  308  Manchester  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

B.S.,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana,  Pa.,   1937;  M.Ed.,  Pennsylvania 

State  University,    1943;  Boston  University,  summer  1955;  University  of 

Kentucky,  summer  1957. 

William   S.   Oxendine,  A.B.,   M.A.  R.F.D.  3,  Barbourville 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
A.B.,  Union  College,   1947;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky,   1955;  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  summers   1965-66. 

Ella   Ophelia   Wilkes,   A.B.,   B.S.,   M.S.  418  N.  Main  Street 

Part-time  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 
A.B.,  Winthrop  College,  1914;  B.S.,  Peabody  College,  1924;  M.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1932;  University  of  Virginia,  summers  1918,  1920; 
University  of  Colorado,  summer  1926;  University  of  Chicago,  summers 
1942,  1946;  University  of  Edinburgh,  summer  1949.  Sabbaticals  in  South 
America,  Western  Europe,  and  Scandinavia. 

Robert  Daniel  Criss,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  M.A.  122/2   School  Street 

Instructor  of  History 
A.B.,  Ohio  University,  1952;  LL.B.,  University  of  Michigan,  1957;  M.A., 
University  of  Michigan,   1966. 
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J.  C.  Newport,  A.B.,  M.A.  R.R.  1,  Box  27  B,  Pineville 

Instructor  of  Business 
A.B.,    Union    College,    1958;    M.A.,    Eastern    Kentucky    State    College, 
1961;  University  of  North  Carolina,  summer   1967. 

Library 

James  B.  McFerrin,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.  110  College  Park  Drive 

Head  Librarian  and  Associate  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,  Erskine  College,   1942;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,   1948; 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,   1951. 

Virginia  B.  Saddler,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  L.S.,  M.S.  122  College  Park  Drive 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 
A.B.,   Cornell  College,   1945;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  Illinois,  1946; 
M.S.,  University  of  Illinois,   1948. 

Dorothy  Roberta  Talbert,  A.A.,  B.A.,  B.Lib.S.  124  College  Street 

Reference  Librarian  and  Instructor  of  Library  Science 
A.A.,  Chaffey  College,   1945;  B.A.,  U.C.L.A.,   1947;  B.Lib.  S.,  Western 
Reserve  University,   1948. 
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THE   STAFF 

Linda  Alford   Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 

Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Lois  Bargo Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 

Edward  H.  Black,  B.S.,  M.A Assistant  Director  of  Student  Center 

RuFUS    Bonner    Assistant  Superintendent   of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Judy  Boone    Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 

Bobbie    Burgess    Cashier  in   the  Bookstore 

Sue  Tuggle   Carr,  A.B.,   B.S.E Secretary  to  the  President 

Robert    Clement,    A.B Admissions  Counselor  and  Assistant  to 

the  Director  of  College  Relations 

Lois    Cordell     Clerk-Typist  in  the  Library 

Loretta    Cowan     Secretary  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

Beverly    Digkerson     Clerk-Typist  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

Janie  Fletcher,  B.S Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Mary  H.   Ghormley,   A.B Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Ruth    Hissam     Bookstore  Operator 

Phyllis    Jones Secretary  in  Alumni  Office 

Ada    King    Secretary  in  the  Office  of  College  Relations 

Patty   Leddington    Secretary  in  the  Business  Office 

Loretta  Liford Clerk-Typist  in  Development  Office 

Sue  D.  MgDade   Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar 

Mildred    Maggard     Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Student  Affairs 

Fannie    Martin     Clerk-Typist  in  Library 

Freda   New    Secretary  in  the  Office  of  Students  Affair* 

Esten  Parks    Post  Office  Clerk 

Oma    Ritchie     Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Lucille   Robbins     College  Nurse 

Dorothy    Shaw     Assistant  to  the  Business  Manager 

Colleen    Short    Clerk-Typist  in  Student  Center 

ViCKi   Sowders    Faculty  Secretary 

Boyd  Todd,  A.B Director  of  Purchasing 

RoLLiN  James   Watson,  B.S.,  M.A Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

and  Director  of  Student  Aid 

Betty  Jane  Young    Residence  Hall  Counselor 

Mildred    Ziegler    Residence  Hall  Counselor 
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THE   ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 

Jesse  D.  Lay,  '32    President 

Cumberland  Avenue,  Barbourville,  Kentucky 

UNION   COLLEGE   GRADUATE   SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mahlon  a.   Miller    President 

John  H.  Boyd   Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Andrew    R.    Eickhoff     Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Jr Registrar 

GRADUATE   COUNCIL 

John  H.  Boyd 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 

Andrew  R.  Eickhoff 


C.  Wesley  Simms 

Erwin  S.  Bradley 

Frank  Merchant 
James  B.  McFerrin 


Dean  of  the  Faculty 

Chairman 
Division  of  Education 

Chairman 
Division  of  Social  Studies 

Head  of  Department  of  English 

Head  Librarian 

THE   GRADUATE   FACULTY 

J.  H.  Boyd,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
Professor  of  Education 

Erwin  S.  Bradley,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 

Patience  Haggard,  B.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Hubert  Hoeltje,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 
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W.  Gordon  Marigold,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Frank  E.  Merchant,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Gerard  Priestley,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  B.S.,  M.A.,  M.S.Sc,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Political  Science 

Charle,s  W.  Simms,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

Wilmer  K.  Trauger,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Winifred  Watts,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  English 

SPECIAL   APPROVAL   BY   COURSES 

May  Blackstock,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Ottis  Murphy,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ki  Song  Oh,  LL.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

Mary  Ellen  Priestley,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

H.  Warren  Robbins,  B.S.,  M.A. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

John  Edward  Yatros,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

*Carl  F.  Evans,  B.S.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics 

Virginia  Saddler,  A.B.,  B.S.  in  Library  Science,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Library  Science 

HEALTH    SERVICES 

Harold  L.  Bushey,  M.D Medical  Consultant 

Francis  X.  Sommer,  M.D.,  F.A.C.S Surgical  Consultant 

Dale  Moore,   R.N Part-time  College  Nurse 

Lucille  Robbins,  R.N College  Nurse 


»On  leave  1967-68 


DEGREES   GRANTED   IN    1967 

MASTER    OF    ARTS    IN    EDUCATION 

Bargo,   Marjorie    Barbourville 

Blanton,    Millard     Pineville 

Covert,    Alberta    !  Barbourville 

Cox,    Robert   L Auburn 

Creasy,  Marjorie  B Barbourville 

Early,   Joie   H Barbourville 

Fitts,    Velois    S Pineville 

Gibson,  Clyde    Girdler 

Golden,  Leslie  L Harlan 

Hammond,    Hulon    Somerset 

Hampton,   James   H Barbourville 

Hembree,   Drucilla  G Ingram 

Hopper,   Esther  L Barbourville 

Hudson,  Charles    Frankfort,  Delaware 

Hudson,  Linda    Frankfort,  Delaware 

Hulett,  Jasper   Ithaca,  Ohio 

Hulett,  Othella   Ithaca,  Ohio 

Lawson,   Suevella    Gray 

Lester,   Harold   K Four  Mile 

Martin,  Columbia     Barbourville 

Martin,   Eleanor    U.S.M.R.,  New  Mexico 

Matthews,    Wayne     Lakewood,  New  Jersey 

Napier,    Warren    Gulston 

Parsley,  Garland    Sesser,  Illinois 

Payne,    Arnold    Bimble 

Roberts,  Donna  J Manchester 

Rosenbalm,    Kyle    P Ewing,  Virginia 

Sams,   Estil   C Gray 

Slusher,  Flossie    Pineville 

Smith,  Stella  B Tuttle 

Spurlock,   Sue   C Barbourville 

Stickley,    Betty    Ewing,  Virginia 

Sweigert,    Fern    Beattyville 

Williamson,  Betty    Scalf 

Williamson,  Lenore     Williamsburg 

Yeatts,  William  R Charlottesville,  Virginia 


BACHELOR    OF    ARTS 

Anderson,    Donald    Trucksville,  Pennsylvania 

Archetto,    Robert    Cranston,  Rhode  Island 

Bartley,    Lester    Blaine,   Maine 

Blakley,  Janice    Ages 

Bowhn,    Alice    Norwalk,  Ohio 

Bozarth,    Vicki     Washington,  D.  C. 

Brown,  John  G Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Burdick,   Hadwin    Syracuse,  New  York 

Diaz,   Ana  Lucy    New  York,  New  York 

Drew,   Virginia    Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio 

Foster,    Barry    Waltham,  Massachusetts 

Gante,   Peter  O Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Goodwin,  M.  Virginia   Barbourville 

Griffin,  H.  Vaughan    Rutland,  Vermont 
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Hillier,  Harry    Barberton,   Ohio 

Hunter,   Patricia    Corbin 

Lee,    Wilbur    Woodbine 

Lobb,   David    Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Magnusen,  Thorr  B Sherborn,  Massachusetts 

Mahan,    James    Wilmington,  Delaware 

Malone,   Philip    Ironton,  Ohio 

Morrison,   R.   Bruce    Uniontown,  Ohio 

Olsen,  Robert    Quincy,  Massachusetts 

Pusey,  Williard    Ocean  View,  Delaware 

Quelle,  Maurice    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Raught,  D.  J Lewer,  Delaware 

Sauselen,   Grosvenor    Mullica  Hill,  New  Jersey 

Seals,   John  D Morristown,  New  Jersey 

Taylor,   Carl   E Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania 

Testa,   Robert    Providence,  Rhode   Island 

Tuholsky,    Christine    Paducah 

Waltz,    David    Scranton,  Pennsylvania 

Yamana,    Hiromi    Mino,  Japan 


BACHELOR    OF    SCIENCE 

Abbuhl,    Margaret    Harlan 

Allen,  Larry     London 

Allen,  Shirley    London 

Allen,  Thomas     Franklinville,  New  York 

Amis,    Thomas    Flat  Lick 

Angel,   Edward    Corbin 

Apner,   David    Hillside,  New  Jersey 

Arnett,   Brenda    Pineville 

Babbage,   Virgie    Harlan 

Beckmann,    William    Ridgewood,  New  Jersey 

Boggs,  Sharon    Barbourville 

Bowlin,  Annis    Barbourville 

Bowlin,  Don    Emlyn 

Boyington,    William    Ocean  Port,  New  Jersey 

Bradley,    Viola    Elizabethtown 

Brazier,   Winifred    Woodbury,  New  Jersey 

Brown,   John   Matthew    Alexandria,  Virginia 

Bush,   John   A Alexandria,  Virginia 

Call,   David    Haddon  Heights,  New  Jersey 

Campbell,  William  A.    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Carnes,   Terrance    Delaware,  Ohio 

Chase,   Peter    W.  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts 

Christie,  Harry    Lakewood,  New  Jersey 

Clapham,  Reid   Wilmington,  Delaware 

Coffman,  Ella  Sue    Montvale,  Virginia 

Comiskey,    Stuart    Newark,  New  Jersey 

Cope,  Phyllis Rose  Hill,  Virginia 

Cornelius,  Tilden  D Church  Hill,  Maryland 

Crisafulli,    Claudio    Raritan,  New  Jersey 

Davis,  Frederick    Tennille,  Georgia 

Dickinson,   Donald    Takoma  Park,  Maryland 

Dugger,   Elisha    Gray 

Dunn,   Paul Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Edwards,   Pat   Smith    Middlesboro 

Egorenko,   Karlina    Selbyville,  Delaware 
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Emeigh,    William    Roaring  Springs,  Pennsylvania 

Eustice,  Robert   Ladd,  Illinois 

Farner,  John  O Snyder,  New  York 

Fink,  Robert  T Junction  City,  Ohio 

Garcia,    Ignacio    Miami,  Florida 

Glass,  Francis    Rome,  New  York 

Gregory,    Harold     Barbourville 

Gross,   Charles   O Helton 

Hampton,    Maxie    Manchester 

Harris,    Linda    Springfield,  Ohio 

Hartung,    WilHam Clarendon  Hills,  Illinois 

Hatchett,    Rubye     Corbin 

Hedrick,    Monroe    Jonesville,  Virginia 

Hoffman,    Wayne    Mantua,  New  Jersey 

Hopper,    Thehna     Barbourville 

Howard,    Mary   Nell    Hyden 

Jones,    Chester Hazard 

Kunath,    Robert    Corning,  New  York 

Law,  Jane Selbyville,  Delaware 

Lewis,  David      Montrose,  Pennsylvania 

Lewis,  Selma  Sue     Evarts 

Lightner,   Jerolyn    Ironton,  Ohio 

Lloyd,  H.  Huntley   Baltimore,   Maryland 

Locke,    Theodore    Collingswood,  New  Jersey 

Loy,    Harry    Columbia 

Lynch,    Gerald    Nicholson,   Pennsylvania 

McDonald,   Mitzi   R Barbourville 

McNeil,   D.   H Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Marshall,  John  C Batavia,  New  York 

Martin,  Delia  J Corbin 

Mills,  David  Thomas   Smyrna,  Delaware 

Murphy,  Howard  D Kenilworth,  New  Jersey 

Nolan,    Robert     Sellersburg,  Indiana 

Oswald,    Robert    South  River,  New  Jersey 

Parkinson,  C.  Joseph Baltimore,  Maryland 

Parson,    Myra    Harlan 

Pennycuff,    Susan Stearns 

Phillips,   Donald  John    Oswego,  New  York 

Preston,    Frank    Keeseville,  New  York 

Riley,    Stephanie     Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Schweitzer,    David    Bridgeton,  New  Jersey 

Sell,  Jane   Powell    Woodbury,  New  Jersey 

Simon,    David Alexandria,  Virginia 

Sowden,    Paul   A Concord,  Massachusetts 

Stacy,   Adam   III    Pineville 

Stafford,   WilHam    Smyrna,  Delaware 

Stoll,  Arlene  M Lakewood,  New  Jersey 

Strong,    William    Hazard 

Taurman,    Chastian    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Taylor,    Jocelyn     Everett,  Pennsylvania 

Terry,    June    Busy 

Trethaway,    Diane    East  Natick,  Massachusetts 

Tucker,   Nancy    Hampton  Bays,  New  York 

West,  James  R Hamburg,  New  York 

Wolfe,    Jack    London 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION   OF   STUDENTS 

1967-68    ACADEMIC    YEAR 


Alabama     1 

California     1 

Connecticut   33 

Delaware    27 

Florida   10 

Georgia    2 

Hawaii   1 

Illinois    4 

Indiana    3 

Kentucky      313 

Maine     2 

Maryland      15 


FIRST  SEMESTER 

Massachusetts    ...   40 

Michigan    6 

Minnesota    1 

New  Hampshire    .     5 

New  Jersey    1 44 

New  York    109 


North  Carolina 

Ohio     

Oregon 

Pennsylvania    .  . 
Rhode   Island    . 


Vermont     5 

Virginia    44 


West  Virginia  . . 
Washington  D.G. 
Wisconsin     .  . . .  , 

Africa 

Columbia     

India 

Jordon 

Malaysia    

Okinawa     


Tennessee     6 


Barren    .  .  .  . 

Bell     

Boyd     

Boyle     

Butler     

Campbell 

Carter     

Clark    

Clay    

Cumberland 
Fayette 


KENTUCKY  COUNTIES 

1  Floyd    I  Lincoln     . 

30  Harlan    17  Monroe    . 

4  Harrison     1  Nelson    .  . 

2  Hopkins    2  Nicholas   . 

2  Jefferson     9  Owen    .  . . 

3  Johnson    1  Perry    .  . . 

1  Kenton     4  Pike    

2  Knox    151  Pulaski    .. 

6  Laurel     14  Wayne    .  . 

1  Leslie    5  Whitley    . 

2  Letcher     10  Woodford 
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Academic   Regulations    44 

Accreditation    2 

Administration      131 

Admission   Requirements    28 

Admission  to 

Graduate   Program    28 

Admission  of 

Special   Students    29 

Advanced   Placement    25 

Advanced    Standing    29 

Agriculture     102 

Aid    Applications    34 

Alaska  Methodist  University 

Exchange    27 

Art,  Courses  in   69 

Assistantships    37 

Athletics    21 

Attendance  Regulations    45 

Auditors    30 

Automobiles    24 

Bible,    Courses   in    99 

Biology,    Courses   in    105 

Board   of   Trustees    129 

Buildings     20 

Business  Area  in   116 

Business,  Courses  in    117 

Calendar  for  the 

College  Year    13 

Campus     20 

Chemistry,   Courses   in    107 

Classification    28 

College  for  High  School 

Students    25 

Combined    degrees    50 

Correspondence  Credit   47 

Curricula: 

General    College    57 

Agriculture     102 

Art    69 

Biology    105 

Business     116 


Elementary   Education    61 

Engineering : 

combined  degree   104 

two-year  program    105 

Health  and 

Physical  Education   86 

Home    Economics    110 

Medicine : 

combined  degree    102 

Medical   Technology 

combined  degree   103 

Music,  School  of 72 

Pharmacy    102 

Predentistry    102 

Prelaw     121 

Preministerial     98 

Secondary   Education    62 

Social   Studies    116 

Degrees : 

Bachelor  of  Arts   48 

Bachelor  of  Science    48 

Bachelor  of  Music 75 

Combined    degrees    50 

Degrees    with    Distinction    ....   50 
Master  of  Arts 

in  Education    55 

Degrees  Granted    145 

Divisions    of    Instruction    59 

Drama,    Courses    in    70 

Economics,  Courses  in   119 

Education,   Courses  in    62 

Endowments     41 

English,    Courses  in    90 

Enrollment  Summary    149 

Examinations  and  Marking 45 

Expenses      31 

Extension   Program    26 

Extension   Regulations    47 

Faculty    132 

Fees     32 

Fine  Arts  Division    69 


150 


151 


French,  Courses  in   95 

Freshman  Registration    29 

General  Science,  Courses  in   ....109 

Geographic   distribution    148 

Geography,    Courses   in    120 

German,  Courses  in    96 

Graduation   Requirements    48 

Grants     39 

Health  and   Physical   Education 

Division     86 

Health,  Courses  in    87 

Health  Services   23 

History  Courses  in    121 

Historical  sketch 

of  Union  College    17 

Home  Economics,  Courses  in    ...110 

Honors  Program  in  Music 26 

Honor    Scholarships    34 

Honor  Students   47 

Housing    30 

Inter-Departmental  Courses 47 

Interdisciplinary  Seminar 26 

Intramurals     21 

Junior   Year   Abroad    26 

Languages,   Division    90 

Liability    31 

Library  Science,  Courses  in 67 

Library   Services    23 

Loans    40 

Loan  Grants    39 

Location  of  Union  College    19 

Map   of  College    152 

Marking   System    45 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Education  Program 55 

Mathematics,  Courses  in    112 

Military  Service  Credit    30 

Music,    Courses   in    77 

Pharmacy      102 

Philosophy,  Courses  in   100 

Physical  Education   88 

Physical  Examinations    30 

Physics,  Courses  in   114 

Placement  Service 27 

Political   Science    125 

Predentistry    102 

Pre-Engineering     104 


Prelaw     1 2 1 

Premedical   Technology    103 

Premedicine    102 

Preministerial   Training    98 

Presidents   18 

Prizes     42 

Probation    47 

Psychology,    Courses   in    66 

Publications    23 

Purpose  of  Union  College   12 

Quality  Point  Standing   46 

Refunds     33 

Religion,  Courses  in   99 

Religion  and 

Philosophy   Division    98 

Religious  Life    20 

Room  and  Board    30 

Saturday  In-service  Classes    26 

Scholarships    34 

Scholastic  Probation    47 

Sciences,  Division    102 

Secondary   Education    62 

Social  Life   21 

Social  Studies,  Division    116 

Sociology,  Courses  in   126 

Special   Programs    25 

Special   Students    28 

Speech,  Courses  in   70 

Staff    142 

Student  Aid: 

Applications   for    34 

Standards  for  receiving    33 

Student  Conduct 24 

Student   Load    44 

Student   Organizations    21 

Summer   Session    26 

Teacher  Certificates: 

Provisional    Elementary    61 

Provisional  High  School 62 

Terms  of  Payment   32 

Unordained   Ministry    98 

Veterans  Affairs    30 

Veterinary    Medicine    102 

War  Orphans  Education    30 

Washington  Semester   27 

Workships     38 

Work-Study  Program    39 


1.  Baldwin  Place 

2.  Stevenson  Hall 

3.  Classroom  Building 

4.  Library   (4- A — future  addition) 

5.  Administration  Building 

6.  Pfeiffer  Hall   (6-A — future  addition) 

7.  Conway  Boatman  Chapel 
.  Music-Building   (future) 

9.  Tennis  Courts 

10.  Proposed  Chemistry  &  Physics  Wing- 
Building 

Proposed  Science  Rooms  &  Lecture  Hall- 
Building 
Student  Center  Building 

13.  Dining  Room  Addition   (future) 

14.  Maintenance  Building 

15.  Memorial  Gymnasium 

16.  Home  Economics  Building 

17.  Physical  Education  Building 
College  Courts 


College  Courts- 


Addition 
(future  addition) 


College  Courts 

Lakeside  Lanes 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No, 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No. 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No. 

Lakeside  Residence  Hall  No. 


Central  Heating  Plant   (future 

27.  Maintenance  Building   (future) 

28.  Faculty  Apartments 


(future) 
(future) 
(future) 
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